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PREFACE. 

Having in the brief personal Memoir prefixed to 
my verses explained the causes which have led 
me to adopt literary pursuits as a means of wiling 
away the tedium of my dark hours, and having also 
entered at some length into the history of my previous 
publications, I am fortunately spared their recapitulation 
here. All that I feel it necessary to say in addition is 
that the favourable reception accorded lo my previously 
published volumes, both by the Public and the 
Press, combined with the success that attended the 
public delivery of the lectures upon our two great 
national Peasant Poets — Robert Burns and James Hogg 
— must be held primarily responsible for my having again 
ventured upon the slippery path of publication; and let 
me hope that these papers, the public delivery of which 
gave such general satisfaction, will not prove unacceptable 
in a permanent form. While claiming for the opinions 
expressed therein the merit of being conscientious, I am 
not so egotistical as to suppose that they will find 
universal endorsement, — it being permissible for different 
men to have different views upon poets and poetry, as 
upon all other mundane matters. The supplementary 
papers upon our Minor Peasant Poets have been added 
for the purpose of giving a certain degree of complete- 
ness and design to the work, and, brief and imperfect as 
they admittedly are, they will also, I hope, be found not 
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to be altogether devoid of interest As to my poetical 
musings, all that it becomes me to say is that 
several of the pieces appear in print for the first time ; 
that the selections from those which have been previously 
published have been carefully revised and corrected, and 
a few of them re-cast ; — while, taken over all, the volume 
will be found fairly representative of what I have been 
able to accomplish in prose and verse while labouring 
under the disability of total blindness. Shunted, as I 
have been for the last eighteen years, into a siding of 
the active railway of life, and shut out from the usual 
sources of information and inspiration, — books and Nature, 
— and endowed with no extraordinary qualifications for 
literary work, I have, nevertheless, from necessity, been 
compelled to draw on my literary talents, such as they 
are, as the readiest available means of rendering my life 
enjoyable, and of keeping myself intellectually abreast of 
the times. Composition is not with me a light and easy 
matter ; but, on the contrary, a slow and laborious pro- 
cess : and I venture to say that few people can be aware 
of the full extent of the difficulties which I have had to 
overcome in preparing this volume for the Press. It 
cannot be expected that a work produced under such 
circumstances can be otherwise than faulty both in design 
and workmanship, or that its perusal can afford to others 
a tithe of the pleasure and profit which its composition 
has conferred upon me ; but I shall be satisfied if the 
verdict pronounced upon it, should fortunately be that 
the time and labour bestowed upon its preparation have 
not been entirely thrown away. 

H. S. 
Deans, Bathgate, 

30th November, 18S1. 
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AS A MAN. — Introductory. 

Although the subject of the life, character, and works 
of Burns has bulked more largely in the public view, and 
has been more repeatedly thrashed out than any other subject 
of modern times, not even excepting those favourites with 
debating societies — the guilt or innocence of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and whether Cromwell was or was not justified in the 
execution of Charles the First, — I shall make no apology for 
again introducing it, because, although both old and 
often told, it is a subject which is, or ought to be, ever 
welcome to Scottish hearts. When it is remembered, 
however, that it has been fully and ably discussed by — I 
might almost say — every man of note of and since his 
day, you will not, I presume, be prepared to expect 
that I shall be able to throw any new light upon it ; nor 
do I profess to do so. I can only, in the main, travel 
over the same ground, and say, in my own way, what 
has already been much better said by the talented and 
accomplished men who have preceded me. I shall 
attempt nothing in the shape of an elaborately ethical, 
minutely metaphysical, or profoundly philosophical analysis 
of his character and genius; that I must leave to other 
and better qualified men. Nor do I intend to exhaust 
my vocabulary in the framing of eulogistic phrases on the 
one hand, or of virulent denunciations on the other ; 
that I must also leave to his declamatorily enthusiastic 
admirers and detractors. What I propose is simply to 

B 



4 ROBERT BURNS 

present a plain, unvarnished vidimus of his life and 
character in its broader features, dropping all superfluous, 
because well-known details : and of his career, popularity, 
position, mission, and ideal as a Poet, from the stand- 
point of unprejudiced criticism ; but still, I trust, of a 
sufficiently marked and distinct character to show, at least 
under which banner my sympathies are enlisted in the 
seemingly never-ending controversy. First, then, I shall 
briefly examine how he comported himself as a man, in 
the ordinary walks of life. 

HIS BIRTH. 

In a humble clay biggin', a little to the south of Ayr, 
and in close proximity to "Alio way's Auld Haunted Kirk" 
and " The Brig o' Doon "— 

"Our Monarch's hin'most year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun ; 
'Twas then a blast o' Janwar' win' 
Blew hansel in on Robin." 

There were no public rejoicings on that occasion ; no salvoes 
of artillery were fired in honour of the event ; Nature gave 
no sign that anything unusual had occurred. That the wife 
of a humble Market-Gardener, as his father then was, 
should have thought it proper to present her lord and 
husband with a son and heir, was by far too common an 
occurrence to create any great stir in the locality ; and I 
am not aware that the event itself was even chronicled in 
any of the leading journals of the day. " The Prince of the 
Power of the Air," alone, seemed to be fully alive to the 
importance and gravity of the occasion ; and he lost no 
time in convincing them how complete was his displeasure 
at this result of their efforts to add to the number of His 
Majesty's loyal subjects. Surly and gruff, on he came, 
careering on that cauld blast o' January wind ; and with 
a waff of his wings, or a whisk of his tail — I know not which 
— suddenly unroofed the cottage, and gave the young 
stranger a foretaste of his quality ; at the same time rudely 
disturbing the " Gossip " wha " keeked in his loof " in the 
exercise of her mystic lore. Whether real or pretended I 
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shall not take it upon me to say ; but, than * hers, no 
prophecy was ever more literally fulfilled ; for, said she not : 

" He'll hae misfortunes great an' sma', 
But aye a heart aboon them a' ; 
He'll be a credit to us a' — 
We'll a' be proud o' Robin." 

And in this somewhat melodramatic fashion the future Bard 
of Scotland was ushered upon the great stage of human 
existence ! 

HIS EDUCATION. 

William Burness, the father of the Poet, was a man of 
wide experience, and of more than ordinary intelligence, 
who, although poor, was sufficiently alive to the importance 
of giving his son the benefit of as good an education as his 
limited means would permit; and, under the tutorship of 
Murdoch, he received the elements of a good, sound, 
English education, with a smattering of French and Latin 
to boot This, however, gave him no special advantage 
over his compeers, because it is the proud boast of Scotland 
"that all her peasantry have shared the same privilege, from 
the days of John Knox at least. There are, happily, no 
two opinions as to the advantage which a liberal education 
gives to a young man starting on the great race of life ; 
but it by no means follows that all those who have received 
a liberal, or even a high-class education, are certain to win 
success. 

Those who have best succeeded in the world, while 
not disparaging education as a means to an end, will be 
perhaps the first to admit that they were more indebted 
to what they afterwards picked up, than to what they 
learned at school A knowledge of the world and its 
ways, of men and their motives, a certain amount of 
callousness, a large share of selfishness, never acting from 
impulse, but upon a calm, cool, and cautious calculation 
of probable chances, a happy knack of making and keeping 
friends, and a steady, patient, plodding perseverance 
towards a fixed aim are, I take it, the chief elements of 
success ; and here I speak of success merely in a worldly 
sense. 
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The Poet may be said to have an instinctive knowledge 
of the two first ; but the fact of his being at the opposite 
poles of all the other elements renders them nugatory. 
His actions are regulated more by impulse than by design ; 
and a pitiful tale, or a tear in a woman's eye, would be 
sufficient to destroy in a moment all the resolutions of 
economy which he may certainly have been able to frame, 
but never firmly to build up ; and this may possibly 
account for the fact that Poets, for the most part, have in 
all ages been a very poor class of men indeed 

AS A FLAXDRESSER. 

The first serious attempt that Burns made to support 
himself, by his own industry, was as a flax-dresser ; but it is 
not necessary that I should say much on that head The 
occupation was of short duration, for we are told that, at the 
end of six months, while giving a welcoming carousal to the 
New Year, along with some boon companions, the flax took 
fire, and he was left like a true Poet, without a sixpence. 
That was most unquestionably a bad beginning. Had it 
been otherwise, he might have laid the foundation of a 
great and successful mercantile firm ; have " struttit in a 
bank, and clarkit his cash account " ; been well known, and 
respected on the Stock Exchange, and all that sort of 
thing ; but I doubt very much whether, in such circum- 
stances, the world had ever known him as a great Poet 

AS A FARMER. 

On the death of his father shortly afterwards, while yet 
a mere stripling, Burns found himself at the head of the 
family affairs. The prospect was not cheering: the old 
man had got into loggerheads with his laird, with the usual 
ruinous result ; and, after satisfying the demands of the 
law, he gathered together the little that was left, and took 
the farm of Mossgiel, at a yearly rental of ^90, from his 
friend Gavin Hamilton. The soil, however, was cold and 
ungenial ; and, at the end of the second year of their 
occupancy, from the combined causes of a late Spring, 
unsound seed, and wet harvest, they lost nearly the half of 
their crops. In the work of the farm Burns was an adept ; 
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he could plough, sow, harrow, reap, thrash, and drive a 
naig with any young man in the district ; and had it been 
the age of ploughing competitions, I have not the slightest 
doubt but that he would have been able to show several 
medals as proofs of his skill. But more than this is required 
to make a good farmer. " Farmer-attention," as the proverb 
has it, " is good farming, all the world over." This Burns had 
not ; he was a farmer by fits and starts ; his mind was not 
in it ; that was away with the Muse, by the banks of the 
meandering stream, in the soft and shady woodland glade, 
on the breezy hill, or in the wild and lonely glen — anywhere — 
everywhere, in fact, but on his ploughed fields. His dreams, 
unfortunately, were more of golden locks than of golden 
corn; of ghosts, fairies, witches, warlocks, and the like, 
more than of flocks and herds, or in studying the rise and 
fall of markets ; and it must be admitted that the man who 
could stop to moralise over the stern necessity which 
compelled him to crush a mountain daisy, disturb a field- 
mouse with his ploughshare, write an elegy on a strangled 
ewe, an ode to the horse he was about to yoke, and a 
sonnet to his mistress* eyebrow, was not the man to make 
a good farmer, or to become the laird of the lands which he 
tilled. It was plainly the way "not to do it ;" although, so 
far, it may be said to have been more his misfortune than 
his fault 

There were other causes which militated against his 
success. When the labour of the day was done, instead of 
giving his leisure to his business, he sought the company 
of smugglers and boon companions, in Mauchline and 
Tarbolton ; and in paying his addresses to the golden- 
haired daughters of Coila, in the latter of which he was, 
to say the least of it, superabundantly successful. 

Again, it must be remembered, that at this time a fierce 
controversy was raging among the ecclesiastics of the 
west over the comparative merits of what were termed the 
"Old and New Lights." Burns sided with the latter, as being 
in his view the more tolerant of the two ; and he entered 
into the contest with characteristic vigour and energy. I 
am at a loss whether most to admire his hardihood in 
entering into such a contest with such foes — for the clergy 
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are "a shot richt kittle," — or the great skill and talent which 
he displayed in his several satires, two of which — those on 
"Holy Willie," and on "Mr Goudie, Kilmarnock,"— still 
remain among the severest lampoons in the language. 
These, with "The Holy Fair," "The Holy Tulzie," "The 
Kirk's Alarm," "The Ordination," and others of a kindred 
spirit, while they served to spread abroad his fame, as a 
Poet, procured for him at the same time many and bitter 
enemies ; and a man who has the knack of making enemies, 
instead of friends, is not likely to be very successful in life. 
On the whole, therefore, it cannot be claimed for Burns 
that he was eminently successful as an agriculturist; and 
indeed his attempt to combine the occupations of farmer 
and exciseman could result in nothing but failure. This 
much, however, must be said to his credit, that so soon as 
he found the Farm of Ellisland to be an unremunerative 
concern, he honourably threw up the lease rather than 
involve his landlord and tradesmen in his pecuniary 
difficulties ; and they were all paid in full. 

AS AN EXCISEMAN. 

As an Exciseman I claim for him a greater amount of 
success, although the occupation was one distasteful to 
him. From all accounts we learn that he was a zealous and 
painstaking officer ; that his books were well and regularly 
kept ; and that he ever tempered justice with mercy. 
Some rumours that he was disloyal in his political opinions 
having reached headquarters, proved a barrier to his 
promotion. These were afterwards looked into, and found 
to have no foundation in fact ; but, at the same time, he 
received a rebuke to the effect that his business was to 
-act, and not to think ; from which one would naturally 
infer that the possession of brain-power was considered the 
reverse of a recommendation in aspirants to the Civil Service 
— at least in his day. He, however, might have overcome 
this check to his promotion in the Service, had time been 
spared to him ; but failing health soon afterwards set in, 
from which he never rallied. The Promethean fire of life, 
which had burned within him with a truly meteoric brilliancy, 
burned out with an equally meteoric rapidity ; and he died, 
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as he had lived — a poor man — at Dumfries, at the early age 
of thirty-eight; would that I could conscientiously add — 
leaving an untarnished reputation behind him. 

HIS MORAL CHARACTER. 

As to his Moral Character a great diversity of opinion 
has been expressed, is still expressed, and will continue to 
be expressed ; and that, too, in just proportion to the breadth 
and tolerance, narrowness and bigotry, of his critics* own 
views. In order to form a fair and just estimate of the character 
of such a man as Burns, it is essentially necessary to keep in 
view, and to make all due allowance for, his circumstances 
and surroundings ; his temptations, and that burden of 
Genius, which it was his lot to bear in addition to that of 
ordinary mortals : or, as Carlyle puts it ; — " We ought to 
consider whether his orbit was that of a planet, its breadth 
the diameter of the solar system ; or that of an ordinary 
gin-horse, with the diameter of a few feet or paws." Now, 
if this be so, it is perfectly evident that any deflections from 
the latter orbit, if placed upon the wider circumference of 
the former, would be so infinitesimally small as to defy the 
closest scrutiny of the keenest observer, yea ! were he even 
furnished with the aid of the most powerful telescope, — so 
small, indeed, as only to be properly known, measured, and 
judged by the eye of Omniscience ; and it is this, or 
something akin to it, which has been so persistently kept 
out of sight by his adverse critics. Nothing could be more 
unfair than to seize hold on some light word or expression ; 
some unpremeditated outburst of feeling, or fancy ; some 
hilarious ebullition of mirth, or^ levity ; some bright flash of 
keen, although, it may be, coarse wit ; some racy sally, or 
stinging sarcasm ; as if they were the true sentiments of the 
Poet's heart, or formed a fixed component part of his general 
moral character. If it is to be promulgated, and received 
as a dogma, that every word that proceeds out of a Poet's 
mouth — no matter under what circumstances uttered — is to 
be measured by the square and rule of true wisdom and staid 
decorum, it would prove the death-blow to Genius ; and the 
genus, Poet, I am afraid, would, at all events, soon become 
extinct True, Milton has declared that he who would 
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write heroic poems must first make his whole life a heroic 
poem. Well, that may be so ; but, if so, it may safely 
enough be predicted that the world is not likely to be over- 
burdened with heroic poems, and heroic Poets. There is 
nothing more easy than for the great untried and un-tempted 
to calmly sit down and coolly pass judgment upon the 
vagaries, and even follies of Men of Genius ; but there is 
nothing more difficult than to judge of them aright. I 
would ask, Do those self-elected judges, when pouring the 
full vials of their wrath upon the head of the poor tempted 
Poet, always remember to bestow an equal amount of 
censure upon his tempters, whose bacchanalian orgies and 
licentiousness were so greatly instrumental in seducing him 
from the paths of sobriety and virtue ? Or do they forget 
that there are passages in the lives of all men which, were 
they to form the sole grounds upon which we were to base 
our judgments of them, would not leave a single individual 
free to cast a stone at Burns, or, for that matter, at anybody 
else ? I am sadly afraid that these considerations are too 
apt to be left out of account in the censuring process. I am 
further of opinion that the character of Burns has suffered 
as much from the unwise attempts of his more enthusiastic 
admirers to unduly exalt him, as from the equally unwise 
efforts of his detractors to unduly depreciate him ; and in 
the following remarks I shall endeavour, so far as I possibly 
can, to hold the balance fairly and evenly, and to avoid 
either extreme. 

Burns, we know, honoured and loved his parents ; was a 
dutiful and obedient son ; a kind and generous brother. 
He was not an indolent man ; but manfully struggled, in 
sore poverty, to support his wife and his family — 

" Those moving things ca'd wives an* weans 
Wad move the very hearts o' stanes." 

He also characterised this duty as the "true pathos and 
sublime of human life " ) and he certainly succeeded during 
his lifetime in preventing them from becoming a burden to 
his country. Although he was pre-eminently a man of a 
proud and independent spirit, he was not ungrateful for the 
favours conferred upon him by his kind friends and patrons; 
and it is doubtful whether the language of gratitude has 
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anywhere been more nobly and more beautifully expressed 
than in the last stanza of his Lament for his patron, the 
Earl of Glencairn : — 

'* The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The Monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been : 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 

And a' that thou hast done for me." 

He was an upright and honourable man in all his business 
dealings with other men; and had a wholesome scorn for the 
petty tyrant, the sneak, and the hypocrite. With a frankness 
and fearlessness — more rare in his day than in ours — he 
boldly asserted his right to think for himself upon religious, 
as upon all other matters, and resolutely refused to be held 
in intellectual bondage, or to meekly wear the chains of 
ecclesiastical slavery — and he was right ! He was also a true 
patriot, a loyal subject, a fond husband, an affectionate 
father ; and, in the most catholic sense of the term, a 
sincere Christian. Many have affirmed that he was a scoffer 
at religion, and even an atheist. This I stoutly deny. If 
he scoffed, it was at the hypocritical professors of religion : 
never at religion itself. Moreover, he did more for 
religion, by his exposure of many of the indecencies which 
had crept into the observance of its most sacred ordinances, 
than all the members of all the presbyteries of his day; and, in 
this view, he may be regarded as one of our great religious 
reformers. Both in his Poems and Letters — and here I 
may mention that I consider his letters to be in some 
literary sense the more astonishing productions — there is 
abundant evidence to prove that he was a truly religious 
man at heart In a letter to Mrs Dunlop, and his letters 
to that excellent lady are among his best, he says : "A 
Mathematician without religion is a probable character ; an 
irreligious Poet is a monster," and, he might have added, 
with equal truth, an absurdity. As to the charge of atheism, 
I do not know upon what it is founded. There is nothing 
in his published works to support such a charge ; but an 
overwhelming amount of evidence to the contrary. I find 
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him saying, for example, that " An Atheist's laugh 's a poor 
exchange for Deity offended ; " which plainly proves that he 
had no great respect for the character. I also find him 
saying — 

44 But twenty times I rather would be 
An Atheist clean ; 
Than under Gospel colours hid be, 
Just for a screen." 

And I perfectly agree with him ; because I consider the 
religious hypocrite to be the more dishonest and disreputable 
character of the two. 

He, however, was no Nathaniel : faults and failings he 
had like other mortals, two of them very decided, he too 
" dearly lo'ed the lassies o ! " and dipped too often and too 
deeply in the "barley bree." He also committed the great 
folly of perpetuating the memory of his faults in his own 
immortal verse ; knowing, as he ought to have done, that the 
world would only be too ready and willing to do that for him 
without his assistance. For these, and for all his other 
faults, the Man Burns has long since passed to his account — 
Peace to his ashes ! But the Poet Burns is still a living 
presence with us. Of the Man I would say, " Let the dead 
past bury its dead ; " and of the Poet, Let the living present 
live out in their lives all the noble and good that 
was in him ; and surely they will find enough of good 
in the Poet to make them forget and forgive the faults and 
failings of the Man. If we are to accept of no teaching but 
that which falls from the lips of an immaculate teacher, then, 
I am afraid, the world is long doomed to remain in ignorance. 
I have no desire, however, to palliate the grave faults which, 
I frankly admit — to a certain extent — blur his fair fame ; 
but I am most decidedly of opinion that we have heard by far 
too much of those faults, and by far too little of his many 
virtues. 

Burns has had many detractors, for whom I can find no 
excuse whatever ; but for those in his lifetime there was this 
excuse : They were smarting from the severe wounds 
inflicted by the shafts of his keen and pungent wit ; the 
broadsword of his cutting sarcasm and trenchant satire ; 
the torpedo of his crushing ridicule ; and the heavy 
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artillery of his strong, vigorous common sense, and manly 
sentiments. But to all his critics I would recommend the 
advice that the Poet himself gives to the " Unco Guid and 
Rigidly Righteous :" — 

" Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin' wrang, 

To step aside is human : 
One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving Why they do it ; 
And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord — its various tone, 

Each spring — its various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted." 

It must also be borne in mind that we know more of 
Burns than of any other great man. Through the zeal of 
friends and foes alike, for their several purposes of praise 
and blame, every anecdote, almost every scrap of paper 
which he wrote, including his extensive private corres- 
pondence, and much that he desired should never be 
published, have been assiduously scraped together, and 
exposed to the bright light of day — a test from which even 
the best and wisest of men would shrink ; and how has he 
emerged from this terrible ordeal ? I say, on the whole, 
nobly and well ! The more we know of him the more we 
love him, and the prouder we are to claim him as our great 
countryman ; the more his life, his character, and great 
genius are studied and understood, — 

'" Time but th' impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear;" — 

and although he may have brought his vessel of life into 
port with shrouds and tackle damaged — the unmistakable 
signs of a rough and stormy voyage, let us first decide, 
before fixing the amount of the pilot's blame-worthiness, 
whether his was the cruise of a " Challenger " in unfre- 
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quented seas, the trip of a coasting or river steamer, or the 
mere passage of a ferry-boat ; and who can doubt but that 
it was the first ? His detractors may bawl themselves 
hoarse, spill oceans of ink, and waste whole tons of paper 
to the contrary if they please ; but they must ever fail to 
convince me that there was less of good than evil in the 
composition of a man who has so completely taken posses- 
sion of the hearts and affections of a whole people, who 
pride themselves upon their superior morality. That his 
practice and his ideal were not always in strict accord 
with each other is most true — " Pity 'tis, 'tis true," — but the 
same must be partially, if not equally true, of those who 
have so virulently denounced him ; while possibly neither 
so deeply deplored nor earnestly repented of. This, how- 
ever, has not saved Burns from being pursued by a spirit of 
bitter hostility, even beyond the confines of the tomb. Can 
it be because of his having put himself in active opposition 
to a certain section of the clergy of his day, which they, as 
a body, still feel called upon to resent ? Or is it because of 
his ruthless exposure of the festering sores of hypocrisy and 
cant, which they would prefer to wink at, and let alone ? 
I know not ; but whatever the motive, it shows an entire 
want of that charity of which we hear so much in preaching, 
but of which we see so little in practice. Again, I say, 
Peace to his ashes ! It is the good that is in the Poet, not 
the faults and failings of the Man, that most concerns us. 
And what, after all, I ask, have their vitriolic tongues and pens 
accomplished or what can they ever hope to accomplish 
- — but merely to prove, what no one has ever dreamt of 
disputing, that, like themselves, he was fallible and human 
not immaculate, all powerful, and divine ? 



AS A POET.— His Poetic Career. 

Having done with the Man — however imperfectly, I 
shall now proceed to trace his career as a Poet ; and here I 
am glad to find myself treading upon ground on which 
opinion is more unanimous. 

Poeta nascitur non fit is an a'dage which has come down 
to us through the long ages; and, partly from the feeling 
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of veneration which usually attaches itself to everything 
encrusted with the dust of centuries, and partly, no 
doubt, because of the truth which it contains, it has 
generally been received by the world as a kind of dictum 
or dogma ; but, like many other dogmatic assertions, it 
only expresses half a truth after all Were you to ask 
a philosopher the question, What is Poetic Genius? 
you would in all likelihood be answered in some such 
fashion as this: "Poetic Genius requires the convergence 
to a fixed centre of so many of the finest and most subtile of 
the cerebral functions, that it is always a difficult question 
to define exactly what it really is ; but, speaking roundly, I 
would say that it is an excessive development of the 
perceptive, reflective, imaginative, concentrative, and con- 
structive organs; to which is added a super-sensitive nervous 
temperament, which acts powerfully on the emotional part 
of the Poet's nature — while the whole so act and react upon 
each other as to furnish the Poet with great vividness of soul 
and eye, a high degree of ideality or imagination, and the 
power of generalisation, enabling him to construct the 
otherwise baseless fabric of his poetic vision into some- 
thing like uniformity of design, which is called a poem. At 
the same time it places the Poet in more direct sympathy 
with external nature, and kindles within him the fire of 
enthusiasm for all that is good, true, beautiful, noble and 
great ; and which usually finds expression in a correspond- 
ingly grandiloquent, inflated, florid, and rythmical style of 
language, which men in general call poetry, but which we 
philosophers, in particular, term a mere convenient method 
of talking nonsense." Very good, Mr Philosopher, so far as 
it goes, but, " There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy." Granting, 
however, that this is an approximate estimate, it may be 
conceded that it is born with the Poet But, at the same 
time, it must be remembered that without the active 
co-operation of its possessor it would remain latent and 
dormant within him. There is no greater fallacy extant 
than to suppose, and it is more common than is generally 
believed, that those gifted with Poetic Genius have only to 
open their mouths and involuntarily sing, like the thrush, 
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the lark, and the nightingale The truth is, the soil must be 
carefully prepared and cultivated in order that the seed of 
Poetic Genius may germinate and fructify ; while the young 
and tender plant must be assiduously nurtured and trained 
ere it can be developed into the full-blown flower of Poesy. 
In this view, it may be said that the Poet has, in great 
measure, to make himself. On the other, hand, it must be 
admitted that wherever the seed of Poetic Genius is firmly 
and deeply implanted it will find means to enforce its claims 
to attention on the part of its possessor, and overcome 
every obstacle to its proper development and growth. 

If we except the case of the Ettrick Shepherd, no more 
notable instance of this, can be cited than that of Burns 
himself. The circumstances in which he found himself 
placed when a youth were, to say the least of them, not 
the most favourable to the development of the Poetic Muse. 
Now that they are fully known it is easy to perceive how the 
lad,, doubtless unknown to himself, contrived to extract 
from the scanty materials at his command the exact kind and 
degree of nutriment requisite to its proper expansion. These 
chiefly consisted of an ample store of ballad lore, which he 
received from his mother's lips ; stories of ghosts, fairies, 
brownies, witches, warlocks, giants, dragons, and other 
trumpery, narrated by an old female domestic ; the lives of 
Hannibal and Sir William Wallace, — which latter, the Poet 
says in his letter to Dr Moore, "Poured a Scottish prejudice 
into my veins, which will boil along there till the floodgates 
of life shut in eternal rest ; " the natural beauty of the 
scenery of the Doon and Ayr, in which his youth was passed; 
and last, but not least, his initiation into the proper con- 
struction of verse, which he received from his tutor Murdoch. 
And it only required the presence of some deep emotion or 
passion to enable it to burst the bonds which bound it 
within his own bosom, and to shoot upwards and blossom 
in the open sunshine ! 

With Burns, as with most Poets, this soul-impelling 
power was supplied from the tender glances of dear woman's 
eyes. He, it seems, was linked on the harvest rig with a 
blooming young girl of some fourteen summers, the witching 
glances of whose bright blue eyes made rare havoc with that 
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most susceptible of all susceptible things, the Poet's heart 
When the day's darg was done, he found himself lingering 
behind the others with his fair companion, lovingly engaged 
in picking out the nettle-stings and thistles from her little 
hands; and, I have no doubt, persisting in the operation 
after they had all been extracted, for the simple purpose of 
retaining the coveted hand in his. It was the old, old 
story — the double result being that the Poet's heart caught 
the infection of love, and his Muse the inspiration of song. 

Nurtured in the warm glow of woman's love, this first 
bud of promise of the future poetic flower rapidly unfolded 
its leaves, and with each new development revealed a 
succession of rare and exquisite tints, and a greater depth 
and richness of tone and colour. When he penned poor 
Mailie's Elegy, he may be said to have transplanted his 
poetic flower to a considerable height on the Mount of the 
Muses, where, inhaling the true poetic atmosphere, it took 
on its immortal hues, ever-brightening, ever-deepening, 
until the last great leaf was unfolded with the production 
of the inimitable tale of Tam o' Shanter, when the full- 
blown flower of his poetic genius shone forth to the 
admiration of the world, in hues that shall never die. He, 
meanwhile, ever-ascending, was enabled at last to lay his rare 
and exquisite poetic posy at the feet of the immortal Nine, at 
an elevation not far removed from the loftiest peak of the 
fabled Heliconian Mount. 

Burns composed during the last fifteen years of his too 
brief life 154 poems, 81 epigrams, and close upon 300 
songs ; and it is a curious subject for reflection, that it was 
owing to the result of his indiscretion as a man that the 
world is indebted for its knowledge of his remarkable poems. » 
Through circumstances that are well known, and which 
need not here be referred to, he had made up his mind to 
quit his native land for the West Indies ; but not having the 
wherewithal to pay his passage, it was suggested by Gavin 
Hamilton and other friends that he should publish a volume 
of his poems by subscription, which resulted in the publica- 
tion of the first, or Kilmarnock edition, a copy of which 
would now be worth its weight in gold. It would be 
impossible to describe the amount of enthusiasm with which 
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this little venture was received first by the peasantry of the 
west, who found their loves, joys, and sorrows, their humble 
occupations and familiar scenes, described with a power, 
a pathos, a beauty of tone and sentiment, as new as it was 
delightful, — and the whole elevated by the power of his 
genius into a dignity and sublimity which they had never 
before dreamt of. Gradually the little volume found its 
way into the hands of the gentry of the west, and the 
learned men of the east, who felt that the 

" Harp of the North, that mould'ring long had hung 
On the witch elm that shades St Fillan's spring," 

was now in the hands of a master ; and that the hills, the 
dales, the dells, and streams of old Caledonia, her warlike 
history, and the virtues of her peasantry, had at last found 
their true interpreter. 

Gratifying as all this was to the heart of the poet, the 
stern necessity of his situation still impelled him to expatri- 
ation. He had penned " The Lament," and had evoked from 
the trembling strings of his lyre, the last strain which he hoped 
to wake in his native land ; but, " There's a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will" Scotia was 
not to lose her gifted son in that way. When about to start 
for Greenock, the letter of the amiable Dr. Blacklock to Dr. 
Lawrie was put into his hands, which changed all the poet's 
plans. The voyage was given up; and he at once pro- 
ceeded on foot to Edinburgh, where he was received by 
the distinguished knot of literati, who graced the 
metropolis, with a great amount of favour. Through the 
influence of the Earl of Glencairn, he was introduced to 
Creech, who undertook the publication of the second edition, 
which reached to several thousand copies. Invitations 
flowed in upon him from all classes, and he charmed all 
with whom he came in contact, by the brilliancy of his con- 
versational powers ; so much so, that the accomplished 
Duchess of Gordon afterwards declared that she had never, 
in her life, met a man who carried her so completely off her 
feet He was now in the zenith of his fame, and was made 
the lion of the city for the season ; and, writing to a friend 
in Ayrshire, at this time, he remarked " that he was now in 
a fair way of becoming as famous as Thomas a'Kcmpis or 
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John Bunyan;" and that "compilers of future almanacks 
would have to insert his birthday in their future publications, 
along with the ' Black Monday ' and the * Battle of Bothweil 
Brig/ " — all of which have been literally fulfilled. 

Gradually, however, the novelty of the Ploughman Poet 
began to wear off; the votaries of fashion — "to one thing 
constant never " — required some new excitement ; while the 
literati, in their turn, began to look upon him as a fierce 
Theban, who seemed determined to storm the temple of 
Fame, without the labour of the usual academic approaches ; 
and some even hesitated not to affirm that his genius was 
but the flash of a meteor, not the fixed and steady light of 
a sun or planet Burns soon became aware of this change in 
the public opinion, and having effected a settlement with 
Creech, he — after making two separate tours through the 
Highlands, and another through the Border counties, but 
with little poetic result — returned to his native Ayrshire 
with the proceeds of the Edinburgh edition in his pocket 
Having first generously assisted his brother Gilbert, who, 
with his mother, still occupied the farm of Mossgiel, he 
married Jean Armour, and took the farm of Ellisland, in 
Dumfriesshire. He afterwards, however, relinquished the 
farm, retiring to Dumfries with the intention of devoting 
himself exclusively to his duties as an Excise officer. During 
his stay at Ellisland he composed what Byron termed his 
Magnum Opus — the inimitable tale of "Tam o' Shanter." 
Here also he composed, among other pieces, his " Mary in 
Heaven," besides contributing songs to the "Museum" of 
Thomson, in number and quality such as the world had 
never, before witnessed. He also undertook the re- 
modelling of many old existing songs and fragments; 
and so perfectly has he performed his task, that it is 
difficult to detect the old from the new ; and to his credit 
be it spoken — and let his detractors take note of it, — 
by expunging their vulgarity and coarseness, fitted them 
to be sung in any society, however select This service to 
the literature of his country can scarcely be over-estimated ; 
and it is melancholy to reflect that this true son of genius 
should have been suffered to close his brief, but brilliant, poetic 
career in absolute poverty — so absolute that the bed upon 

c 
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which he lay dying was poinded by a tradesman for a debt 
of a few shillings. Sic transit gloria mundi / 

THE POVERTY OF POETS. 

" Poor as a Poet," is one of those true and trite remarks 
which have become proverbial ; and that Burns both lived and 
died poor, only proves how completely he was a true son of 
Parnassus. There would almost seem to be some natural 
affinity between poverty and poetry, the cause of which, 
other than I have already suggested, I do not know ; and 
so must leave it to philosophers, and men of that stamp, to 
determine. 

The Muse, ever wayward at the best, is in this respect 
also inconsiderate ; because, having the choice of the whole 
human family on whom to set her affections, we very rarely 
find her taking up her abode in the homes of the rich, the 
powerful, and the great ; but, with the characteristic contrari- 
ness of her sex, she has shown a most unaccountable 
penchant for men of humble birth. The almost invariable 
result of the union is that with one hand she bestows finer 
sensibilities, more acute susceptibilities, a loftier imagination, 
greater love for the beautiful, and a keener relish for the 
enjoyments of life; while with the other, from the sheer 
wealth and nature of her endowments, she rivets more 
firmly the chains of poverty upon the object of her affec- 
tions. Nor has the world, on its part, been much more 
considerate to the poor poet While fully prepared to 
appropriate the product of his brains, which not only 
costs him days, but years, it rewards the producer, in 
most instances, with a mere patronising pat on his 
sparsely clad back; in a few instances, as was the case 
with Burns, with a humble post in the Excise ; and in one 
solitary instance — that of the Poet Laureate — with a yearly 
butt of Malmsey wine, and a handsome pension for life ; 
that is to say, this rich and powerful country of Great 
Britain can only afford to maintain one live poet at a time ; 
and I need scarcely add that this piece of State patronage 
was never conferred upon Burns, although he was, beyond 
comparison, the greatest poetic genius of his age. 
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As a supposed set-off to this shabby treatment of our 
Poet when living, his countrymen — and more particularly in 
these later days — have shown a remarkable willingness to 
erect monuments to his memory when dead. 

When o'er his head the turf is spread, 

His spirit heavenward flown, 
The world that erst denied him bread 

Now freely gives a stone. 

HIS POPULARITY. 

Look at Burns in whatever light we may, he was cer- 
tainly one of the most extraordinary beings that ever lived. 
Ushered into existence by that cauld "blast o' Jan war' wind," 
so prophetic of the hardships which he was afterwards fated 
to undergo ; lowly born, poor, and but half-educated as he 
was; and shuffling off his mortal coil in the yet caulder 
blasts of poverty and neglect, at the age of thirty-eight ; he, 
nevertheless, succceeded in establishing for himself a world- 
wide reputation. He has made the streams of the Afton, 
the Ayr, the Doon, the Lugar, and the Nith, as classic as 
the Tiber, the Seine, the Avon, the Isis, the Yarrow, and 
the Tweed ; while the counties of Ayr and Dumfries shall 
for ever go down to posterity, associated with his name as 
the land of Burns. That was no mean feat, and affords in 
itself the most convincing proof of his rare and transcendent 
genius. 

Wherever Scotsmen have planted their feet, — and where 
have they not ? — the songs of Burns have been sung, and 
have made the merry welkin ring. They have cheered the 
hearts of his exiled countrymen in every clime under the 
sun, and have proved, and still prove, one of the strongest 
links that bind them to their native land. They have 
awakened the echoes on the banks of the Ganges and Indus, 
in the far East ; they have blended with the stroke of the 
woodman's axe in the vast pine forests, and boatmen have 
timed their oars to their tuneful numbers on the mighty 
lakes and rivers of the far West ; they are household words 
in the great pastoral colonies of Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope, in the far South. 
Nay ! when we consider the ubiquituous character of the 
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race, had the expedition which lately returned from the 
Arctic regions succeeded in rinding the North Pole, it would 
have been no surprise had they there too found a Scotsman, 
seated on the earth's northern axis, with the Red Lion 
rampant of Scotland proudly waving above him, manfully 
singing with great glee " A Man's a Man for a' that," " Scots 
wha ha'e," and " Auld Lang Syne." 

Be that as it may, no Poet has ever attained to a greater 
amount of popularity than Burns; we revere Shakspeare 
and Milton ; we admire Byron, Shelley, Campbell, 
Hogg, Moore, and others of our native Poets, — but 
we love Burns; and the lapse of more than a century 
has only tended to heighten and brighten the lustre 
of his fame and name, and to rivet him more firmly and 
more deeply in the hearts and affections of the people. 
Nor is the cause of this at all difficult to find out : no Poet 
ever put so much of himself into his verse, and his poetry 
has therefore a striking individuality of character, and is full 
of an intense human interest. It is never over-strained or 
affected, but always simple, always natural, and full to over- 
flowing with true and tender pathos. He was no half- 
hearted Poet, but uttered the noble and manly sentiments 
of his heart with an unreserve, with a power and vigour, 
with a sturdy pith, I may say, which has seldom, if ever, 
been equalled, certainly never excelled. He always met 
his opponents openly, fairly, and fearlessly, and hit out 
straight; ever vehement and earnest, his blows were not 
those of a weak or gloved hand, but the blows of a sledge- 
hammer, delivered by the hands of a Titan. He likewise 
possessed that invariable concomitant of all true genius, a 
rich fund of quaint humour which is irresistible, and so 
peculiarly his own, that Carlyle expressly classifies it as the 
humour of Burns. Besides, he was thoroughly patriotic and 
Scottish to the backbone, his heroes and heroines, his scenes 
and incidents are all Scottish. Above all, he is a successful 
lyric poet, who is ever a popular poet ; and it is this rare 
combination of qualities, coupled with his passionate earnest- 
ness, and wide and deep sympathy for all created things, 
has made him, not only what he undoubtedly and 
dly is, the great National Bard of Scotland, but one 
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of the few great Poets who are entitled to be termed 
universal ; while his having sprung from the people, his 
sore struggle with poverty, and his untimely fate, by enlist- 
ing our sympathies for the man, have contributed not a 
little to the general result 

HIS POSITION. 

Some critics assert that, because Burns did not write an 
epic or a drama, he is only entitled to be ranked as a 
second-class poet ; while others aver that he was defective 
in imagination, and that he failed to rear a poetic pyramid 
worthy of his great genius. The spirit of hostility with 
which these averments are put forward, vitiates their im- 
partiality and justice; they are by far too strong and 
sweeping in their character and extent ; but they, neverthe- 
less, contain a sufficient amount of truth to merit a little 
attention. To the first set of critics then, I would say, that 
the life of Burns was one continuous struggle with poverty, 
and that he had not the leisure necessary to the production 
of a great epic or drama. His poems, however, are 
so closely identified with himself as almost to form a continu- 
ous personal history ; and all that is wanting to frame them 
into a complete epic, is a simple connecting narrative, which 
no one doubts but that Burns could have written had he so 
chosen, as Hogg did later, in his "Queen's Wake," 
with much less connected materials. He, however, made 
one dramatic effort — " The Jolly Beggars " — which, although 
not extended to three acts after the usual manner, I hold 
with Carlyle, to be one of the most striking embodiments of 
his muse, notwithstanding the fact that some modern super- 
fine critics have stigmatised it as coarse and vulgar, and as 
leaving a bad taste in the mouth. No one, however, has 
ventured to deny that it is a truthful transcript of the par- 
ticular phase of life which the poet has attempted to 
delineate. Again, I would say, that it would be first 
necessary, for the contention of the critics, to prove that the 
epic and dramatic forms of poetry are the highest attainable 
. walks in the art; a contention which, I think, might be 
fairly controverted. I am, myself, no believer in sustained 
inspiration ; and as much time is required for the production 
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of an epic or drama, they must, in my opinion, contain a 
considerable amount of uninspired or mere head work. The 
true standard of poetry, as of all arts, is its quality, not its 
quantity; and I should, therefore, expect to find the finest and 
most genuine poetry in the form of gems and nuggets, not 
in that of the quartz reef. The poems of Burns were all 
composed under the influence of a single inspiration, and 
may, on that account, and with great truth, be termed con- 
densed and improved epics ; and I, for one, certainly feel 
greatly indebted to the poet for having saved us the trouble 
of crushing and washing out the pure gold of his poetry 
from the superfluous quartz or clay in which it must other- 
wise have been embedded, had his work been presented to 
us in a more extended form. 

To the other set of critics, I would say that, while I 
admit that Burns has been excelled in imagination by several 
of our great poets — including his successor, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, — he yet possessed a vivid imagination. Several 
of his best poems are highly imaginative, such as " Tarn o' 
Shanter," "The Twa Brigs," and "The Vision;" and to 
some extent also, " Death and Doctor Hornbook," " The 
Address to the Deil," "The Twa Dogs," and "Hallowe'en." 
The best of these, " Tam o' Shanter," combines in a remark- 
able degree, rare descriptive power, with the imaginative, 
pathetic, and humorous ; and the ease and rapidity with 
which he effects his transition from one emotion to the 
other, has, according to Sir Walter Scott, never been equal- 
led by any poet except Shakspeare. 

Of his more serious and thoughtful pieces, "The 

Cottar's Saturday Night" is generally considered the best, 

and I have no desire to find fault with that decision; 

on the contrary, I think it a pity that it was not followed up 

by others in the same strain. Had this poem been the 

sole offspring of his muse, it would have been sufficient to 

have immortalized him. It presents us not only with a 

pleasing picture of Scottish peasant life in the last century, 

^JMHtaegents that life in an aspect of exceeding beauty and 

^^^^^^Hjp homely simplicity, reverential piety, and native 

^^p ^■teaching to the sublime; and it is alike honouring to 
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to the country that produced both. What, for example, 
could be more impressive than the following ? — 

"The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, wi* patriarchal grace, 

The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride ; 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care, 
And ' Let us worship God 1 ' he says, with solemn air." 

And where is the Scotsman who would not say amen to the 
noble wish for his country's weal, expressed in the following 
stanza : — 

" O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ; 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And, oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle." 

His poetic epistles are characterised by great fluency of 
expression, and prove Burns to have been possessed of a deep 
insight into human nature. They also show what a splendid 
and flexible vehicle we have in our native Doric for compo- 
sitions of this class. 

Of his elegies, that on "Tam Samson" I consider to 
be his best Nothing could possibly be finer than the 
idea of the spiteful moorfowl biggiri her nest on the breast 
of the defunct sportsman ; or of the fine illustration it 
affords of the ruling passion strong in death, when the bold 
sportsman, overcome with joy at the result of his last shot, 
exclaimed : — " Lord, five !" — and "ower did stagger." 

Of his satires I have already spoken, but I must be 
further permitted to say that I have no sympathy with that 
mawkish sentimentality which has crushed them out of 
several editions of his works, and in others, has toned them 
down to such an extent as to lose much of their original 
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force and character; and for no other reason, I presume 
than that they were levelled at the heads of the 
clergy. If Burns was wrong in writing them, what 
has to be said for those who gave him the occasion? 
I have no desire, however, to say anything derogatory 
or disrespectful of the clergy ; very far from it; but 
I will say that, if the same divinity that is supposed 
to hedge round kings, is also supposed to be extended to 
them, they ought at least to be careful to leave no slaps in 
the hedge. If they are careless in this respect, I do not 
see that they have any great reason to complain, should 
poetic or other bulls of Bashan break through and roam at 
their own sweet will and pleasure over their reserved 
pastures, for they who would enjoy preserves must look well 
after the fences. 

He was also a brilliant wit and humorist, and racy 
epigrammatist The humour of Burns, rich and racy though 
it be, is frequently of too broad a character to enable it to 
be presented to a public audience; I have, therefore, 
selected his poem " To a Haggis," as an example, showing, 
as it does, his humour in a highly commendable form : — 

" Fair fa' your honest, sonsie face, 
Great chieftain o' the puddin' race ! 
Aboon them a* ye tak your place, 

Painch, tripe, or thairm : 

Weel are ye worthy of a grace 
As lang's my arm. 

" The groaning trencher there ye fill, 
Your burdies like a distant hill 
Your pin wad help to mend a mill 

In time o* need, 
While through your pores the dews distil 
Like amber bead. 

" His knife see rustic labour dight, 
And cut you up wi' ready slight, 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright 

Like ony ditch ; 
And then, oh, what a glorious sight, 
Warm-reekin', rich I 
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" Then horn for horn they stretch and strive, 
Deil tak' the hin'most, on they drive, 
Till all their weel-swall'd kytes belyve 

Are bent like drums ; 
Then auld guidman, maist like to rive, 
Bethankit hums. 

" Is there that o'er his French ragout, 
Or olio that wad staw a sow, 
Or fricassee wad mak her spew 

Wi' perfect scunner, 
Looks down wi' sneering, scornfu' view 
On sic a dinner T 

" Poor devil t see him ower his trash, 
As feckless as a wither'd rash, 
His spindle-shank a guid whip lash, 

His nieve a nit : 
Through bloody flood or field to dash, 

Oh, how unfit ! 

" But mark the rustic, haggis-fed, 
The trembling earth resounds his tread, 
Clap in his walie nieve a blade, 

He'll mak it whistle ; 
And legs, and arms, and heads will sned, 
Like taps o' thrissle. 

" Ye powers wha mak' mankind your care, 
And dish them out their bill o' fare, 
Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 

That jaups in luggies ; 
But if ye wish her gratefu' prayer, 

Gie her a haggis 1 " 

As a song-writer, Burns has no rival ; he is the Prince 
par excellence of Lyric Poets; and is to the lyric, what 
Shakspeare is to the dramatic and Milton to the epic In 
him, the lyric genius of his country culminated ; and the 
greatest praise which any critic has to bestow upon a lyric 
poet is, that he nearly equals Burns. His love songs are 
by far the most poetic of all his compositions, and constitute 
his principal claim to rank as a first-class poet ; and it is by 
them that he will be longest and best remembered To 
point out their beauties, however, would be tantamount to 
the task of repeating them from beginning to end; but 
they are all so well known that, if through any combination 
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of circumstances, the originals, or printed copies, should at 
any time be lost, they could be restored from the lips of 
millions, and from every clime under the sun. His " Scots 
wha ha'e " is the best war-song in existence : stirring and 
vigorous as a war-song ought to be, its every line, nay, its 
every word, falls on the ear with the clang of a martial 
trumpet, and goes direct to the heart of every true Scotsman. 
It is a notable coincidence that the three next best war-songs 
are also the productions of a Scotsman, viz., — Campbell's 
" Battle of the Baltic," " Ye Mariners of England," and the 
" Battle of Hohenlinden ; " and when we consider the 
glorious history of our native land, this is exactly as it should 
be. Of his " A man's a man for a' that," I say, with Hogg, 
match it who can ! Burns himself, on sending this song to 
Thomson, expressed his doubts of its being poetry. Poetry 
or no poetry, I consider it to be the noblest expression of 
manly independent spirit that is to be found in the whole 
range of literature ; and it is a proof of our Queen's good 
common-sense, that it is an especial favourite with her. Of 
his friendly and social songs, "Auld Lang Syne," and 
" Willie brewed a peck o' Maut," are the universal standards 
of excellence ; and, if not the crowning glory of all his love 
songs, of which he wrote many, and all good, certainly the 
most characteristic is " Green grow the Rashes, O," in which 
he pays the fair sex one of the finest compliments which 
they have yet received from the hands of any poet, when he 
says : — 

"Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Her 'prentice han' she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O." 

It cannot, however, be compared, in passionate earnestness, 
beauty of tone and sentiment, and richness of poetic imagery, 
to "Highland Mary," "Mary in Heaven," "The Lass 
o' Ballochmyle," "A' the airts the Win' can blaw," 
"Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon," "Afton Water," 
" My Nannie's awa'," " John Anderson," and many others, 
compared with which, "Italian trills are tame." Before 
quitting the subject of his songs, I may remark that, if the 
aphorism of Fletcher of Saltoun is correct, and is to be 
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construed that the poet who writes the songs of his 
country, wields an influence superior to those who frame 
its laws, it would, if unqualified, at once exalt Burns into 
the foremost rank of public benefactors, because, as a song- 
writer, he is unapproached. 

Upon the whole question of his position as a Poet, I 
hold with Byron, that his poems, and more especially his 
songs, are in the highest walks of the art; and, although 
a few of our Scottish poets have produced epics of consider- 
able merit, I am still of opinion that he is the greatest natural 
poetic genius which Scotland has yet produced, and that the 
poetic pyramid which he has reared is of sufficient dimen- 
sions and quality to rivet the attention and secure the 
admiration of all future time. 

COMPARISON WITH BYRON. 

No careful student of the poems and letters of Burns 
can fail to be impressed with the great power and solidity of 
his massive intellect ; an intellect which would have gained 
him distinction in any profession, or line of thought, to 
which it was wisely and earnestly directed ; and, in this 
opinion, I am corroborated by Professor Dugald Stewart, 
who knew him intimately when in Edinburgh, and studied 
him closely. That he was only known to the world as a 
poet, was mainly due to the poverty of his parents, which 
necessitated his being early chained down to assist them 
in the drudgery of the farm, and left him no other available 
outlet for the exercise of his great natural talents ; because, 
of all the arts, the poetic, although not entirely inde- 
pendent of special training and cultivation, is the one 
which can best assert itself, where the opportunities for such 
special training are denied In solidity of intellect, vigour of 
expression, and powerful concentration of ideas, the genius 
of Burns appears to me to be more closely allied to that of 
Shakspeare, than to that of any other poet whom I know. 
There is, however, as wide a gulf between the intellect of 
Shakspeare and that of Burns, as there is between that of 
Burns and my own. Shakspeare was, in intellectual power, 
not only all that Burns was, but all that he or any other 
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poet could become : alone and unapproachable in intel- 
lectual majesty, he sits enthroned upon the loftiest pinnacle 
of Parnassus, its crowning glory and head, the great master- 
mind of the world. Comparison with him is, therefore, out 
of the question, except at wide distance. With Milton, 
Burns had little in common. Spencer and Shelley also offer 
few points of comparison, they being principally imaginative or 
creative poets ; and I select Lord Byron as being, perhaps, 
the one with whom he may best be compared, both being 
what are known as love or passion poets, but of widely 
different types. In all matters connected with the tender 
passion, the tastes of Byron were decidedly oriental; and were 
more in sympathy with the harem than the home. There 
was little or no self-abnegation in the love of Byron ; it was 
as imperious and exacting as that of a Sultan ; and it is 
difficult to conceive of him making any self-sacrifice on 
account of it. He was ever the proud and haughty aristo- 
crat, and expected the objects of his affections to worship 
and adore him for his condescension ; whereas, the love of 
Burns, while fully as fervent, was more tender, affectionate, 
and domestic, and made fewer demands in return ; and in a 
spirit of complete self-abnegation, " uncaring consequences," 
he worshipped and adored the objects of his affections. 

He was ever in the thrall of some fair enslaver or other, 
and in proportion as they approached to his ideal, he lavishly 
loaded them with graces and charms of mind and person, 
which, to other and colder eyes, they did not seem to 
possess. One of his fair Dulcineas — for their name was 
legion— on being asked what sort of a lover Burns was, 
replied that she "wadna gie an hour at e'en wi' Burns, 
for a whole life-time wi* any other man." A splendid testi- 
monial to his qualifications as a lover certainly, and one which 
settles the point, so far as she was concerned at least ! For my- 
self, although I do not claim to be a great authority on this deli- 
cate and tender subject, I imagine that the love of Burns 
was the love with which most women would wish to be woo'd 
and won; and, consequently, the Peasant, in my opinion, 
has struck a truer, tenderer, and deeper love-note than the 
Peer. Neither of them was, as is well known, an exemplary 
pattern of virtue ; but, if Burns erred, he as deeply repented, 
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and frankly confessed his fault He never, like Byron, gloried 
in it, or strove to make "the worse appear the better reason ;" 
Nor do we find in Burns any of that pettishness, and cynical 
scorn of his kind, so observable in Byron. In classical 
culture, learned leisure, wealth, position, and in the wider 
field which these afforded him for the observation of men 
and things, the Peer possessed an immense advantage over 
the Peasant; and, as might be expected, in the style and 
structure of his compositions, has proved himself to be the 
greater poetic artist and architect ; but I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that Burns was the greater natural poetic 
genius of the two. What effect the possession of classical 
culture and learned leisure would have had on the poetry of 
Burns, of course it is impossible to say, with any degree of 
certainty ; but I imagine that what we might possibly have 
gained in style, structure, and polish, we might have lost in 
manly vigour, and in those simple, but fine touches of 
nature, which, when given by the hands of a master, as he 
gave them, appeal directly to the heart, become household 
words, and prove the whole world to be kin. 

THE POET'S MISSION. 

As I have already given what I conceive to be a 
philosopher's definition of poetic genius, I shall now attempt 
a definition of a poet A true poet, as distinguished from 
a mere versifier, is a creator of new thoughts and ideas, and 
modes of expression; Nature's great high priest and truest inter- 
preter ; possessed of a finely-strung, and high-pitched nervous 
temperament; gentle, tender, loving, and retiring in his 
character and habits ; the most sensitive, impulsive, and im- 
aginative of mortals ; and essentially an enthusiast In short, 
the finest, deepest, and clearest impression of the divine 
mind, stamped upon mortal mould. Believing, as I do, that 
nothing is made in vain, the question naturally arises, what 
is the particular mission of a being so peculiarly constituted ? 
and this I shall now endeavour, as briefly as possible, to point 
out ; and thereafter examine how far Burns has fulfilled it 

There is a beauty, a grace, a loveliness, and a glory, 
spread over the face of the whole visible creation, that shines 
upon it like light on a human countenance, and addresses 
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itself to all. Now, this beauty of nature — sympathetically 
reflecting the moods and phases of the natural phenomena, 
and the ever changing looks of the clouds ; whether chal- 
lenging our admiration, bright, warm, and gushing ; radiant 
with rosy and benignant smiles, as in a charming combina- 
tion of hill and dale, wood and water ; in the fairy flowers 
that gem the verdant vales ; in the merry music of the blithe 
birds ; in the purple radiance of the orient dawn ; in the 
dazzling splendour of the noontide blaze ; and in the golden 
glory of a glowing autumnal sunset : or, in the more sub- 
bued tone of a calm and pensive tenderness, as in the sweet 
serenity of the clear and unclouded cerulean ; in the gentle 
glimmer of the gloaming grey, when soothing slumber steals 
o'er drowsy day ; in the dreamy shadows and shimmering 
motions of moonlight ; in the deep silence that dwells in the 
starry sky ; and in the calm sleep that lies on the lonely 
hills : or, again, when seen in its deeper shades of sadness 
and melancholy, as in the plaintive murmur of the rippling 
rill ; in the soft sighings and weary wail of the winds ; in the 
sorrowful season of fading flowers and falling leaves ; in the 
dreary stillness of wide wastes, gloomy glens, and sombre 
mountain solitudes; in the doleful desolation of the lone 
and dumb-doomed desert ; in the murky mantle of the mid- 
night hour ; and in the mournful moan of the melancholy 
main : or, even when seen in its more turbulent aspects, as in 
the bleak and bitter blasts of biting Boreas ; in the snowy 
sheet, driving drift, and glittering glaciers of wild and weird 
winter ; in the raging roar of the tossing torrent ; in the fierce 
fury of the terrific tempest ; in the hoarse howl of the hurri- 
cane ; and in the awful crash of the solemn thunderpeal — is a 
something that is outside of us, independent of us, demands 
not our appreciation of it ; but is ever present, " waiting to 
be seen," and ready to repay the careful study of it 

The Poet, however, with that peculiar vividness of soul 
and eye which he possesses, sees it more clearly, compre- 
hends it more fully, feels it more acutely, and is more deeply 
impressed by it than the vast majority of his fellows. That 
which is to others mere delight, is with him a passion ; and 
kindles within him emotions, amounting to rapture and 
ecstasy. In these ecstatic moments, the soul of the poet 
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becomes as sensitive as the collodion plate of the photo- 
grapher, prepared to receive the true negative impressions of 
the objects presented to it ; and he catches glimpses of the 
very being and soul of things, which must ever be their truest 
interpretation. In a word, he becomes inspired; and in 
proportion as the depth of his inspiration is combined with 
his power of giving fit, artistic expression to it, is he enabled 
faithfully to reproduce the positive word-picture of what he 
sees and feels. Before completing his work of art, the poet 
has to weave into his web of truthful delineation, the brilliant 
threads of imagination, metaphor, and simile; working the 
whole out into a lovely design, in harmonious verse, by the 
creative power of his poetic genius. When thus completed, 
it becomes "a thing of beauty, and a joy for ever;" and is 
brought home to the hearts of those who are either shut out 
from the enjoyment of the original themselves, or whose 
eyes and hearts have become dulled and indifferent to it. 

Important as this view of the poet's mission is, it is shared 
in equal, if not, perhaps, in an even greater degree, by the 
landscape painter, the value of whose delineations, how- 
ever, depends upon the exact amount of poetic sympathy 
and sentiment which he is able to infuse into them. But 
there is another sphere in which the poet reigns supreme. 
That secret gift of soul and eye which enables him so faith- 
fully to pourtray the beauties of nature, enables him as 
faithfully to analyse and depict the secret workings, emotions, 
and passions of the human heart ; and here he wields a 
power that is altogether unapproachable by the painter and 
sculptor. Whether he soars away on the wings of his 
imagination into the Empyrean of the grand, the lofty, 
and the sublime; or strikes the stirring and patriotic, 
the soft, tender, melting, and pathetic, or the gay, the quaint, 
and humorous strains, he equally captivates the intelligences 
by the nobility, purity, and grandeur of his thoughts and 
sentiments, and touches chords which vibrate and thrill 
through every fibre of our being. Again, there are such 
things as hard facts, "Those chiels that winna ding, and 
downa be disputed," which it is important the world should 
know and remember ; but which must be first shaped, fitted, 
and clothed by the genius of the poet, to become immortal. 
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In all this, the poet, by making man better to know himself 
and the world he moves in, by widening and deepening his 
sympathies, by elevating, purifying, and refining the tone and 
character of his thoughts and sentiments, renders him a 
peculiar service, and becomes a benefactor to his kind: 
Such I conceive to be the true mission of a poet 

Burns possessed the true poetic eye for the beautiful in 
nature in an especial degree, and his heart was in complete 
sympathy and harmony with it, in all its various moods. He 
felt, as all true poets must feel, that there existed a close and 
intimate relationship between it and his own soul ; that it 
was designed by the Divine Author of the great Poem of 
Creation for his edification and improvement, and he loved 
to look upon it as possessing a sentient existence, different 
in kind and degree from his own, but capable of mutual sym- 
pathy ; and over and over again we find him, in his beautiful 
songs, calling upon it to sympathise with him in his joys and 
sorrows, or reproaching it for its seeming want of this sympathy. 

Again, he has not only shown us how thoroughly he 
appreciated the beautiful in nature,; he has indelibly 
stamped his impress upon the human heart, which was his 
special province. Whenever the heart of man is deeply 
stirred within him, his is the language in which it finds its 
fittest expression. He has struck its noble and patriotic 
chords with a power, its joyous and sparkling notes with a 
felicity and glee, and its pathetic tones with a depth and 
tenderness of feeling, which have rarely, if ever, been sur- 
passed And they shall ever continue to exercise a healthy, 
manly, and inspiriting influence over the human heart, yea ! 
even until the last of Adam's race shall stand alone amid the 
skeletons of nations, face to face with that awful moment of 
expiring time, when — 

" Earth's cities have no sound nor tread, 
And ships are drifting with their dead 
To shores where all is dumb ; " 

but having his heart buoyed up with the proud conscious- 
ness that " A man's a man for a* that ;" and with unshaken 
trust and confidence, that the "Being, all-seeing," who 
created him, will, even in the wreck of worlds and systems, 
still " take him and make him His own peculiar care." 
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Again, if it be conceded that the true tests of a poet's 
success are his popularity, and the opportunities which he 
affords for apt quotation and illustration, then it must be 
admitted that Burns, in these respects, stands pre-eminent 
among Scottish poets, second only to Shakspeare ; and 
thus the true mission of the poet, as I have conceived it, he 
has in every particular, amply fulfilled. 

HIS IDEAL. 

Poets, like philosophers, find themselves surrounded by 
a world as mysterious as it is beautiful, and containing 
many jarring and seemingly irreconcilable elements ; and the 
one by his ideal, and the other by his theory, have severally 
striven to give us their solution of it It only remains for 
me to endeavour to point out what was the ideal of Burns. 
This, I consider, I shall best do by examining what answers 
Burns gives to the following questions, viz : — (i) What is the 
proper attitude of man to his Creator ? (2) What is the 
proper attitude of man to creation ? (3) What is the proper 
attitude of man to man ? There is, perhaps, no single 
passage in the poems of Burns that has evoked more or 
keener criticism, than that in "The Vision," in which he 
makes the Muse of Coila say — 

11 But yet the light that led astray 

Was light from Heaven." 

Without entering into a discussion of the theological 
questions involved, I shall say simply that while we affirm 
and believe that God created all things, light included, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand from what other source 
that light — or ignis fatuus — could have proceeded. It has, 
however, been construed by hostile critics, as an attempt on 
the part of Burns to shift the responsibility of his actions 
from himself to his Creator ; but such construction, although 
it has & primd, facie look of plausibility about it, I contend, 
could not be the meaning which the poet intended to con- 
vey. It is in flat contradiction to many other passages in 
his poems and letters ; and, indeed, to the whole spirit of his 
poetry and character as a man. He was no coward, as little 
was he a hypocrite ; and he was frank in the confession of 
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his follies, even to a fault What, then, is the meaning of the 
passage ? My own interpretation of it is that it must be 
read in the light of that other passage, where he says — 

"Yet they who fa' in fortune's strife, 
Their fate we shouldna' censure, 
For still, the important end of life 
They equally may answer." 

That is to say, the Poet may, under Divine Providence, have 
been permitted to be led astray by the bewitching and syren- 
like voice of passion, in order to become a beacon-light to warn 
future mariners on life's tempestuous sea off the rocks, shoals, 
and quick-sands, upon which so great an intellect and brilliant 
poetic genius had been stranded; and thus, to become a 
veritable heaven-born light indeed. Passing that, no one 
can read " The Cottar's Saturday Night," his prayers " under 
great distress," and " in the prospect of death," his " Advice 
to a Young Friend," and several others of his poems and 
letters, without being satisfied that Burns considered the 
proper attitude of man to his Creator, was that of humble 
reverence and praise, implicit trust and confidence in His 
love, wisdom, goodness, justice, and mercy ; and that amid 
all his doubts and difficulties with respect to the present, his 
blindness and uncertainty as to the future, 



" The great Creator to revere, 

Must sure become the creature ; ' 



and that a "correspondence fixed with Heaven" is his surest 
and noblest anchor. His answer to the second question is, 
that the proper attitude of man to the animate and inanimate 
creation, is to place himself in complete sympathy and har- 
mony with it ; that by doing so, he will find nothing so 
humble or common-place as to be beneath his notice, and 
nothing so great and exalted as to be above it ; and that, 
guided by thoughtful intelligence, he has only to cast his eyes 
abroad over the fair face of creation, to find, like Shakspeare, 
" Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything." This he illustrates in his 
beautiful "Ode to the Mountain Daisy," over which 
he moralizes so exquisitely, drawing such a touching 
comparison between his own probable fate, and that of this 
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humblest of all the nymphs of Flora ; and in his " Ode to the 
Field Mouse," in which he deplores the rupture by man of 
nature's social union, and further inculcates the lesson, that, 
care and foresight notwithstanding, 

"The best-laid schemes o' mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley." 

In the case of the Wounded Hare, the philosophy of Burns 
was certainly not that of the sportsman who maintained 
that the hare had as much pleasure in being chased as the 
dog had in chasing it, and, by inference, of course as much 
pleasure in being killed as the dog had in killing it, or the 
sportsman in shooting it ; but as the views of Burns on this 
subject, as well as my own, are not likely to be acceptable or 
convincing to this sporting generation, I shall simply content 
myself with lodging my protest, and pass on. No one 
doubts that the lower animals are capable of apprecia- 
ting and returning the kindness and affection shown to them ; 
and Burns very clearly points out, .both in the " Death and 
dying Words" and in the "Elegy on Poor Mailie," that 
man, by playing the tyrant instead of the kind friend and 
protector, estranges from himself much sympathy and 
affection which would otherwise be his by kindlier treatment 
of them ; and in " The Farmer's address to his Mare, Maggie," 
he as clearly shows that, out of mere gratitude for services 
rendered, if from no higher motive, they are equally entitled 
to it. Again, in his beautiful poem of " The Winter Night," 
the sympathies of Burns ranged from the humble songsters 
of the wood and lea, up to the victims of the ambition, 
cruelty, and oppression of " Heaven-illumined man." 
They, however, stopped not here ; they were wide as the 
universe ; and he even found room in his large heart for a 
merciful compassion for the great arch-enemy of man him- 
self, and in the last stanza of his " Address to the Deil " he 
says — 

" But, fare you weel, Auld Nickie Ben ! 
Oh, wad ye talc a thought an' men' ! 
Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake — 
I'm wae to think upo* yon den, 

Even for your sake ! " 
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I have always considered this to be the grandest and noblest 
expression of merciful compassion that ever fell from mortal 
lips. It is god-like in its conception and scope ; further it is 
not possible to go ; and it certainly ought to melt the hearts 
of even his coldest critics. Had Satan retained the least 
spark of his original nature, he ought to have crept to the 
furthest and darkest corner of his sulphurous den, and 
covered his face with his hands for very shame the moment 
that stanza was penned. " He, the prince, who once had 
dared to hope he might dethrone Jehovah at a blow," to be 
thus made an object of pity and compassion by a mere 
mortal, was truly the unkindest cut of all ! 

When such expression fell from mortal lip, 
Gone was the terror of his hangman's whip ; 
What blow more cruel could the Fates bestow? 
None ever soared so high, none ever fell so low ; 

and surely the man who had the large heart to conceive and 
express such a sentiment, was a man worthy of our highest 
admiration and esteem. Lastly, Burns shows the proper 
attitude of man to man to be humanity and brotherhood. 
He w r as too shrewd an observer of human nature not to be 
aware of the fact that wealth, and not merit, was the true 
passport to social distinction, rank, and power; and that 
merit, like honesty, must to a considerable extent, in the 
present condition of things, be content to be its own reward. 
Further, he saw, like Shakspeare, that " Man, when dressed 
in a little brief authority, played such pranks before high 
heaven as made even the angels weep ; " and he asks some- 
what indignantly — 

" If I'm designed yon lordling's slave — 
By Nature's law designed — 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind ? " ' 

Now you will observe that the question is here hypothetically 
put ; and on the assumption that it was so designed, he can 
find no better answer than that " Man was made to mourn." 
Manifestly, however, this answer satisfied neither his own 
reason nor his sense of divine justice ; and he casts about 
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for some- other explanation, and finds it in the fact that 
"Man's inhumanity to man made countless thousands 
mourn." He also perceived that man sinned in this respect, 
less from pure wanton wickedness of heart, than from blind 
ignorance, prejudice, self-conceit, and superstition. * He 
says — 

" I'll no' say men are villains a' ; 
The real harden'd wicked, 
Wha ha'e nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restrickit." 

And he implores — 

" O wad some power the giftie gi'e us 
To see oursel's as others see us ! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

An' foolish notion : 
What airs in dress and gait wad lea'e us, 

An' e'en devotion ! " 

Still, he counsels men in whatever situation of life they may 
be placed, to maintain a self-respectful, manly, honest, and 
independent spirit He tells us that — 

" A king can mak' a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an' a' that; 
But an honest man's abune his might — 
Gude faith, he manna fa* that;" 

and again, in words that are for all time — 

" The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that ; " 

and, further, that — 

" It's no' in titles nor in rank ; 
It's no' in wealth like Lun'on Bank, 

To purchase peace and rest : 
It's no' in mak in* muckle mair ; 
It's no' in books ; it's no' in lear, 

To mak' us truly blest : 
If happiness ha'e not her seat, 

And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest : 

Nae treasures nor pleasures 

Could mak' us happy lang ; 
The heart aye's the part aye 
That mak's us right or wrang." 
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Like Solomon, he found the pleasures of life to be all vanity 
and vexation of spirit; and of their unsubstantial and 
evanescent character he says — 

" But pleasures are like poppies spread 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ! 
Or, like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever ; 
Or, like the Borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place 
Or, like the rainbow's lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm." 

And out of the fulness of his own sad experience he 
counsels that " a prudent, cautious self-control is wisdom's 
root." He advises us to 

" Gather gear by every wile 
That's justified by honour ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent ; " 

but at the same time he admonishes that 

" Where ye feel your honour grip, 
Let that aye be your border;' 

and warns us against allowing vile self to get in, for — 

" If self the wavering balance shake, 
It's rarely right adjusted ;" 

but, under all circumstances, to 

" Preserve the dignity of man 
With soul erect, 
And trust, the universal plan 
Will all protect." 

He further expressed his belief in the onward march of 
human progress in no half-hesitating voice, and with the 
true ring of deep conviction he prophetically exclaimed — 

" It's comin' yet, for a' that, 
That man to man the world o'er 
Shall brothers be for a' that." 

Nor does he leave us in any manner of doubt as to the rule 
of conduct that must lead up to this glorious consummation. 
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This he shows to consist in the exercise of an active 
benevolence and brotherly kindness one to another, for he 
says — 

" Affliction's sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve how exquisite the bless. 

• ••••• 

And deep the truth impressed my mind 

Thro' all his works abroad, 
The heart benevolent and kind 

The most resembles God." 

It would be an easy task to furnish more extracts in 
elucidation of the ideal of Burns ; but enough, I think, has 
been said to show the healthy tendency and scope of his 
teaching ; and he would be a bold man who should say that 
the world has not been the better and the wiser for it 
There it is, set like a star away in the firmament of the dark 
future, as a light to guide the world on its onward progress. 
When it shall no longer be a guiding star ; when the world 
shall have lived up to its standard; when nature's social 
union shall have been restored ; when peace, goodwill, and 
worth shall bear the gree <ter cC the earth, and weapons of 
war and destruction shall have perished ; when repentant 
and forgiven Satan shall join with the united brotherhood of 
man, in raising a grand hallelujah chorus of praise to the 
great and glorified Creator of all things, he need be 
accounted no prophet, nor yet the son of a prophet, who 
should predict that the Millennium was at hand. Such was 
the ideal of Burns, such was the man, such was the poet ; 
and Scotland shall ever hold her proud head high among 
the nations, so long as her sons and her daughters remember 
his teaching, avoid his faults, cultivate his virtues, practice 
the noble and manly spirit of self-dependence and whole- 
some scorn of hypocrisy and cant which were his, and with 
their hearts attuned to praise evince their love to God, to 
man, and to the world, in singing by turns the psalms of 
David and the songs of Burns. 
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PART L— HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Having in my previous lecture discussed the life, 
character, and works of Scotland's great Peasant Poet, 
Robert Burns, " The Ayrshire Ploughman," I propose to 
devote the present lecture to a similar discussion of the life 
and literary works of the only other prominent Peasant Poet 
that Scotland has produced, James Hogg, better known, 
. perhaps, by his literary, but at the same time literal, nom de 
plume of the " Ettrick Shepherd." Scotland can, besides, 
boast of several other distinguished sons of song of equally 
humble origin ; but they, being either urban-dwellers or 
handicraftsmen, do not properly come within the category of 
Peasant Poets. 

Genuine peasants Burns and Hogg undoubtedly were ; 
and as such, they have, by their brilliant poetic achievements 
conferred new honour and dignity upon rural labour, and 
indubitably proved the intellectual and literary superiority 
of our " hardy sons of rustic toil " over those of every other 
country. For what they have accomplished they deserve 
the highest praise ; and as a nation we ought certainly to 
feel proud both of them and their work. It is nevertheless a 
somewhat singular circumstance that neither of them com- 
posed a pastoral drama, although they have written many 
excellent poems upon purely rural subjects. This is all 
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the more singular when we consider their peculiar fitness 
for the task, and that they had the further advantage of 
having the true lines for such a composition laid down to 
them in the excellent and unique pastoral of the " Gentle 
Shepherd ; " and I can conceive of no greater tribute to 
the genius of Allan Ramsay, who was not a peasant, than is 
conveyed in that fact 

There are but few Scottish authors whose lives and 
literary works present more features of general interest and 
attractiveness than do those of the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Whether viewed in the light of his being in the strictest 
sense of the term a self-made and self-educated man, nobly 
and patiently striving to master the simplest elements of 
education in mature manhood, while tending his flocks 
among the pastoral solitudes of the Ettrick Hills, and, 
having mastered them, thereafter boldly and bravely 
battling his way by the sheer force of his genius into the fore- 
most ranks of literature ; or, viewed simply and solely in the 
light of the quantity and quality of the literary work which 
he produced, amounting in all to over thirty volumes, he is 
equally interesting and instructive. Indeed he bulks so 
largely, and is moreover so intimately associated and blended 
with that glorious galaxy of literary luminaries that poured 
such a resplendent light upon the dawn of the Nineteenth 
Century, that no student of Scottish literature desirous of 
acquiring a knowledge of that most brilliant period of our 
literary history, can afford to leave him out of account 

Unlike Burns, but more like a miniature Sir Walter 
Scott, the Shepherd is presented to us in his works both as 
a voluminous poet and prose romancer. His popularity as 
an author, although considerable, has by no means been 
commensurate with his merits. His genius has, in my 
opinion, been greatly underrated ; but there are signs of a 
steady current of opinion setting in in his favour, which will 
ultimately, I trust, place him in that true position which his 
undoubted genius entitles him to hold in the public estima- 
tion. 

As a poet, he attempted all the three great walks of the 
art — the lyric, epic, and dramatic; successfully in the case of 
the two first, but not so in the last In the high and rare 
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walk of imaginative poetry the shepherd especially excels. 
To the lovers of ballad poetry, again, he will be found to be 
altogether indispensable, as he did for that department of 
our national literature very much what Burns did for that of 
our national song ; while to those who take an interest in 
the folklore and superstitious beliefs of bygone times his 
prose works will prove a veritable storehouse of information 
on these recondite subjects. 

This literary duality of the shepherd, combined with the 
prolific productions of his fertile imagination and facile pen, 
together form a subject of such wide range as to render it 
impossible to do full justice to it within the limits of a single 
lecture. I have therefore thought it advisable to divide the 
lecture into two parts, which will enable me, in the first 
place, to deal at some length with the shepherd's life and 
character which are not so generally well-known as those of 
his more popular brother poet, Burns ; and, in the second 
place, without going into a minute criticism of his various 
publications, to give a general idea of his poetical and 
prose works. On taking up the subject I found that there 
were four courses open to me in dealing with it First, 
there was the purely poetic course by which I might 
have endeavoured to conduct you over the flowery fields of 
song and ballad ; and, having regaled ourselves with their 
delicious perfume, we might then have plumed our wings 
for a bold flight into the brilliant realms of Fancy, and there 
revelled for a season among the many marvels of his Fairy, 
Witch, Wizard, and Wonder-lands. Thereafter we might 
have soared still higher into the empyrean region of pure, 
creative imagination in company with " Bonny Kilmeny," or 
with " Mary Lee o' Carelha'." And along with the latter 
have had unfolded to us by the angelic " Cela " much of the 
mystery of what has been, of what is, and what is yet to be 
— that is, according to the Shepherd. Second, there was 
the purely prosaic course, by which I might have conducted 
you to the shepherd's lonely hut among the Ettrick Hills ; 
and have there introduced you to the man as he lived in the 
flesh, and we might have listened to his pleasing tales of 
shepherd loves, joys, sorrows, superstitions, and "hair-breadth 
'scapes by flood and field." I might also have introduced 
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you to the noble company of martyrs and Covenanters ; to 
their zealous and relentless persecutor, the redoubtable 
Claverhouse and his dreaded dragoons ; and to a whole tribe 
of brownies, fairies, ghosts, witches, wizards, and warlocks ; — 

" Wi' mair o* horrible and awfu', 
Which even to name wad be unlawfu." 

Third, there was the Wilsonian ideal shepherd, or Noctes 
Ambrosiange course, by which I might have introduced you to 
the blue parlour at Ambrose's, and we might have there listened 
to the interesting dialogues of Christopher North, Timothy 
Tickler, and the shepherd, upon subjects chiefly poetical, 
literary, and artistic ; often political ; frequently philosophi- 
cal and theological ; not unfrequently epicurean, bombastic, 
and fantastic, but invariably brilliant, sparkling, and 
vivacious. Fourth, there was the combined, or what might 
not inaptly be termed the " whole Hogg " course, by which 
in a series of rapid sketches in outline I might have been 
enabled to present the shepherd in all these aspects, but of 
course with no attempt at minute detail, elaborate colouring, 
or exhaustive analysis. 

It is this last course that I have adopted, modified in so 
far as to give the poet a decided preference over the prose 
romancer ; and if you are prepared to traverse it on these 
conditions under my guidance, I shall, without further 
remarks, lead the way by briefly laying before you the 
principal events of his life and literary career, — referring all 
those who may take an interest in the subject to his 
autobiography for more extended details. 

HIS LIFE AND LITERARY CAREER. 

James Hogg was the second of four sons presented by 
Margaret Laidlaw to her lord and husband Robert Hogg, 
with the praiseworthy intention, doubtless, of continuing the 
illustrious Hogg line to posterity. He was born by his own 
account on the 25th January 1772, but according to the 
parish register of Ettrick he was baptised on the 9th 
December 1770, so that either the session-clerk or the shep- 
herd is here at fault, most probably the latter. 
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He was descended on the father's side from the Hoggs 
of Fauldshope, one of whom is celebrated in Border ballad 
as the " Great Boar of Fauldshope ; " and the same worthy 
is made to play a prominent part in the shepherd's own 
ballad of " The Fray of Elibank," in which young Scott of 
Harden was taken prisoner, and was offered the ^option 
either to marry on the spot a certain ill-faured daughter of 
Elibank yclept " Muckle Moo'd Meg," or to be hanged on 
a tree in the courtyard. Finding himself in such peculiar 
circumstances, with no hope of escape, it will surprise no 
one to learn that the captive — although, it must be owned, 
with a wry face — preferred to be tied to the lady rather than 
to the tree. Preparations for the neck-noose were accord- 
ingly suspended, and the services of the hangman superseded 
by those of " Mess John," who tied the nuptial noose with 
all possible despatch, and converted the umquhile foeman 
into an ally and kinsman where he stood. Justice to the 
lady demands that I should add that, as a wife, " she proved 
better than bonnie," the rather singular union turning out a 
tolerably happy one, 

Previous to his marriage with Margaret Laidlaw, the father 
of the Poet followed the occupation of a shepherd ; but now, 
having saved some money, he leased the small farms of 
Ettrick House and Ettrick Hall, and had he therewith 
remained content all might have gone well with him. He 
afterwards, however, became bankrupt through speculative 
dealing in cattle, when the future Bard of Ettrick was six 
years old. As a result of this misfortune, and with the view 
of lessening the pressure on the family exchequer, at the age 
of seven the lad was despatched to a neighbouring farmer 
as cowherd, his wages for the six months being a ewe lamb 
and a pair of shoes. 

Of his education it is almost unnecessary to speak, as he 
was only six months, all told, at school ; and any one may, 
from his own experience, readily reckon up the advantage 
which he was likely to receive from so very brief a curri- 
culum. 

At eight he had the audacity to fall in love with a young 
shepherdess who was sent to the hills with him to herd a 
flock of newly-weaned lambs, while he looked after the cows; 
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and, as they had only one dog between them, they were 
ordered to keep dose together, an order which he most 
willingly and faithfully obeyed. While seated on the hill- 
side together — the young lady busily engaged in sewing — he 
found out that she was extremely beautiful, and could not 
understand why his master, who was a sprightly young 
bachelor, did not marry her right off. One thing, however, 
he says he did understand, and that was, that had he been 
in his master's shoes, he would have known very well what 
to have done. This at all events, it must be admitted, was 
a sufficiently early development of a poetic characteristic 

With the first five shillings which he saved out of his 
scanty earnings the shepherd bought an old violin, by no 
means the worst investment that he made with his money in 
his life-time ; and it is a complete proof, to my mind, of his 
persevering power, that he attained to considerable profi- 
ciency on this most difficult of all instruments ; because I 
take it to be a fact that there have been more stickit fiddlers 
than there have been stickit ministers, lawyers, and doctors 
all put together. 

At fifteen he had served under a dozen masters, and at 
eighteen he donned the plaid and crook of a full-blown 
shepherd, having been engaged in that capacity by Mr 
Laidlaw of Willenslee, with whom he remained two years. 
Having now more time on his hands, and having access to 
several books and newspapers, he resolved to renew his 
acquaintance with the alphabet, but his progress at first was 
slow. Shakspeare himself, however, did not learn to read in 
a day ; patience and perseverance were necessary ; the shep- 
herd had both, and con amore he bravely battled on. When 
there, he for the first time got a perusal of Blind Harry's 
metrical version of the " Life of Sir William Wallace," and 
Allan Ramsay's "Gentle Shepherd;" and it is somewhat 
surprising to find one who afterwards dabbled so much in 
poetry, regretting that they were not written in prose. 
Indeed, he says they proved to him very much what Baillie's 
Dictionary did to the man of Eskdale Muir, who, on return- 
ing it, was asked by the lender what he thought of it. 
" Well," said he, " I ha'e read it frae beginning to end, and 
it's juist ane o' the maist confused bulks I ever read." How 
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different all this to the effect which the life of Wallace had 
upon the Poet Burns, on whom it acted like the blast of a 
war trumpet It made him gird his stick to his side for a 
sword, an old pitcher to his neck for a drum, and thus 
accoutred, with head erect and shoulders squared, he 
marched and counter-marched, alternately beating his tattoo 
with all the vigour of a veteran drum-major, and flourishing 
his sword-stick in the face of the imaginary foes of his 
country with the ardour of a hero and the soul of a true-born 
patriot The difference, I think, is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the shepherd was not sufficiently advanced to 
be able to read to edification, and that the poetic faculty was 
as yet undeveloped within him. 

At twenty he was engaged as shepherd by Mr Laidlaw, 
tenant of Blackhouse, a farm on the Douglas Burn in 
Yarrow, with whom he remained for the next ten years; and 
it is impossible to speak of this period other than in terms 
of the highest commendation. Still pursuing his noble 
determination to supply by his own individual efforts what 
he had failed to receive at the hands of the schoolmaster, he 
made rapid and wonderful progress with his self-education. 
In this he was greatly stimulated by Mr William Laidlaw, 
the son of his employer, a man of considerable literary 
ability, and the author of the beautiful and touching song of 
" Lucy's Flittin'," a song of which any author might well feel 
proud. His progress during this period may be thus summed 
up : he became a ready and fluent reader, and mastered the 
art of writing by copying the letters in italics which he met 
with in the books he was perusing ; he was one of a band 
of young men who formed themselves into a literary club 
or mutual improvement society, at which he read and dis- 
cussed essays on various subjects with much ability ; he was 
visited by the Muse, who now thought him sufficiently 
advanced and promising to bestow upon him her affections, 
and soon he became known in the district as " Jamie the 
poeter," a title of which he was very proud ; he entered into 
a poetical competition with some neighbour shepherds, 
which episode seems a repetition of the third Eclogue of 
Virgil, in which the three swains Menalcas, Damcetas, and 
Pabiemon agreed in friendly rivalry to pipe their strains over 
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again for the stake of a kid against a bicker of beechwood ; 
and he finally closed the term by publishing a small volume 
of his poems and songs under the title of "Scottish 
Pastorals," 

His brother William, who was lessee of Ettrick House, 
having married, and finding the house too small for himself 
and the old folks, offered the remainder of the lease to 
James, who accepted it and returned to Ettrick. When 
there he got a perusal of the first two volumes of Scott's 
" Border Minstrelsy," just published, and not being satisfied 
with some of the imitations of the ancient ballads contained 
in them, he wrote to Scott stating his objections and enclos- 
ing some of his own. Scott, who was then Sheriff of 
Peebles-shire, shortly afterwards made a raid into the forest 
for the purpose of procuring material for the third volume 
of his " Minstrelsy ; " and, as a matter of course, sought 
out his correspondent, to whom he was introduced by 
William Laidlaw, whom he afterwards made his land- 
steward. 

In the old biggin' of Ettrick House, the mother of Hogg, 
who, among her other accomplishments, possessed an exten- 
sive store of ancient border ballads, crooned several of them 
over to the Sheriff, who was delighted to find that in mother 
and son he had alighted upon a perfect mine of ballad 
wealth ; and many of the ballads he there acquired found 
their way into the third volume of his " Border Minstrelsy." 

The visit of the Sheriff to the forest lasted over a week, 
during which time Hogg and Laidlaw were his daily com- 
panions. One day, the party having dined witli Mr Brydon 
of Ramseycleugh, the conversation after dinner turned 
upon the comparative merits of the long and short sheep, 
which was a disputed point among the farmers in the district 
at that time, and it was kept up with great spirit Scott, 
who was somewhat bored by the seemingly interminable dis- 
pute, interposed with the question, " How long must a 
sheep actually measure to come under the denomination of 
a long sheep ? " and was answered by Mr Brydon with, 
t; It's the woo', sir ! it's the woo', sir ! that mak's the differ- 
ence; the lang sheep ha'e the short woo', and the short 
sheep ha'e the lang woo';" and when Hogg afterwards saw the 
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same story repeated in the introduction to the " Black 
Dwarf," he felt certain that he had penetrated the mystery 
of the " Great Unknown." In one of their rambles he also 
considered that in a stumble of his own he had furnished 
Scott with the original of his Jonathan Oldbuck, at the 
Kaim of Kinprunes, in the "Antiquary." There was a 
tradition in that part of the country that a blue marble font 
had formerly existed in the old church at Rankleburn, out 
of which the heirs of Buccleuch were wont to be baptized ; 
and Scott, thinking that it might still be buried in the ruins, 
proposed to make a search for it. The search, however, 
proved unsuccessful ; but Hogg, on turning over some loose 
stones in the chancel, came upon the remains of an old pot, 
which the Sheriff stoutly maintained to have been a conse- 
crated helmet Laidlaw, who was rather sceptical on the 
subject, on scraping it found it to contain a thick layer of 
pitch on the inside, and said, " Aye the truth is, sir, it is 
neither mair nor less than a piece o' a tar-pot that some o* 
the farmers ha'e been buisting their sheep oot o' i' the kirk 
langsyne." 

" The truth was obvious, but in faith 
On him all words were waste o' breath ; 
He only looked demure and sly, 
And sore the brow fell o'er the eye. 
He could not bear that he should ride 
O'er pathless waste and forest wide, 
Only to say that he had been 
To see that nocht was to be seen." 

On the termination of the visit, those two remarkable men, 
like and yet unlike, parted mutually pleased with each other ; 
and thus commenced an acquaintance which ripened into a 
life-long friendship, and one which exercised a material in- 
fluence on the shepherd's future career. 

When the lease of Ettrick House had expired, the farm 
was " taken over their heads " by a wealthier neighbour, and 
they were again driven from their old home. Hogg, who 
had saved some ^200 while a shepherd at Blackhouse, 
shortly afterwards became involved in a law-plea in the 
Court of Session about the sub-lease of a farm which he 
had taken in the Island of Harris. The plea went against 
him, and on its conclusion he had the mortification to find 
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that not only had his savings vanished like the morning 
mist, but that he was deeply involved in debt besides. 

After a brief sojourn in Cumberland, he was engaged as 
shepherd by Mr Harkness of Mitchellslack, in Nithsdale, 
with whom he remained three years, and where he made the 
acquaintance of Allan Cunningham, which also ripened into 
a life-long friendship. Finding his MSS. of ballads grow- 
ing bulky, he, when in Edinburgh on business, asked the 
advice of Scott as to their publication. Scott not only 
advised him to publish, but found him a publisher in the 
person of Constable, who undertook their publication under 
the title of " The Mountain Bard," as also a prose work of the 
shepherd's on "Sheep." This business being settled, Scott 
invited the shepherd to dine with him on the following day 
at his house in Castle Street, to meet with his old friend 
Laidlaw, who was in town. He accepted the invitation; but 
never having been in polite society he resolved to take for 
his model the behaviour of the principal person in the com- 
pany. Accordingly, clad in the ordinary garb of a shepherd, 
and redolent of tar, he made his best bow when entering the 
drawing-room door, and finding Mrs Scott, who was aSing, 
reclining upon a sofa, and thinking that he could not do 
better than copy the lady of the house, he deliberately 
stretched himself at full length upon another ; little wrecking 
of the anguish which he caused to his hostess by this rough 
usage of her delicate chintz. The dinner, however, was a 
happy one. Scott seemed evidently bent on drawing out 
the shepherd for the benefit of the company, and he suc- 
ceeded to a marvel With each circulation of the wine the 
shepherd became more and more colloquial and familiar ; 
and from at first respectfully addressing his host as Mr Scott, 
he dropped to the more familiar " Shirra," then by degrees to 
plain Scott, Walter, and Wattie ; and finally consummated 
his blunders at supper, by addressing Mrs Scott as " Char- 
lotte," after the manner of his entertainer. 

The publications appeared in due time, and as a result 
he found himself in possession of a sum of ^300, which 
seems to have fairly turned his brain, as, poet-like, he first 
took one farm and then another at double their value, to 
stock which properly would have required thousands for his 
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hundreds. As might have been anticipated, after a three 
years ineffectual struggle he became bankrupt, and again 
returned to Ettrick, where he sought employment as a 
shepherd, but without success. Nothing daunted, however, 
he threw his plaid over his shoulder, took his stick in his 
hand, and boldly set out for Edinburgh, resolved to win 
fame and fortune in a literary career. 

This was not only a very bold but a very rash step 
for a man already past the meridian of life, and with but 
little knowledge of the world, of men, or of literary matters, 
more especially when we consider the high standard of 
excellence which had been set up in the Metropolis by the 
distinguished literati of the time. It however proves the 
shepherd to have been inwardly conscious of a capacity for 
greater literary work than anything which he had yet 
achieved ; and in the light of future events it must be 
admitted that he was right. He, however, admits that but 
for the kindness of Mr Grieve, an old forest companion, 
who received him into his house and supplied all his wants, he 
must inevitably have been starved out of it as he had been 
starved into it During his five years' stay in Edinburgh, 
besides being engaged for twelve months as proprietor and 
editor of a weekly newspaper which he started, called The Spy^ 
and for double that time as secretary to a public debating society 
called " The Forum," he published five volumes of poems, 
one of which, .the " Queen's Wake," speedily ran through 
several editions ; and, but for the failure of the publisher, 
ought to have returned him a handsome profit Thus it was 
ever with the poor shepherd : when the golden goal of his 
ambition, for which he so earnestly strove, seemed most 
within his reach, some unlucky accident or unfortunate 
blunder of his own invariably intervened, snatching the 
coveted prize from his grasp, and leaving him involved in a 
fresh sea of troubles. From these, however, the exertions 
of his numerous friends, aided by his own naturally elastic 
and buoyant disposition — for he was never without his "cork 
jacket " — were sure in the long run to extricate him. 

Among the literary friends and associates whom the 
shepherd formed during his stay in Edinburgh were Prof. 
Wilson, and Mr Robert Sym — the "Christopher North" and 
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" Timothy Tickler " of the Nodes ; Southey, the Poet 
Laureate ; Wordsworth, the Lake Poet ; Lockhart, the son- 
in-law of Sir Walter Scott ; and De Quincey, the " Opium 
Eater." Of these the most important was Professor Wilson, 
his acquaintance with whom happened in this wise: The 
shepherd had written a very favourable critique of the 
Professor's poem, "The Isle of Palms," in the Scottish 
Review, and was so struck with its fanciful imagery and 
glowing descriptions, that he was possessed by a strong 
desire to know more of its author. He expressed this wish 
by letter, coupled with an invitation to come and dine with 
him, and his friend Mr Grieve, at his lodgings in Gabriel's 
Road ; and Wilson, to whom such an adventure was full of 
promise, readily complied. The parties accordingly met, 
and the shepherd proceeded to deliver himself of a glowing 
eulogy on the Professor's poem ; but there was one weighty 
objection to it which he had never been able to get over, — 
the boat in which the voyagers set out for the Isle of Palms 
did not seem to him to be victualled for so long a voyage. 
This objection, which still lay heavily on his brain, he could 
not forbear to state : — " Ye ken that it was arrant nonsense 
to set a man an* a wife awa' sailing owre the sea, wi' nae- 
thing to fill their stamacks but the cauld wind : you should 
certainly hae put some provisions in the boat" The jocular 
reply of the amused Professor to this droll objection was of 
course ready in an instant : — " Oh, sir, they were on the 
water only a single night ; and, moreover, let me tell you, 
filling the belly is scarcely one of the poetical occupations. 
You know, sir, they may have had bread and cheese in their 
pockets, without my taking the trouble of mentioning that 
in the poem." This was so satisfactory to the shepherd that 
he replied : — " Faith, I daresay you're right after a' ; but, 
do you ken, the thing never struck me, man." The 
acquaintance thus commenced ripened into a close friend- 
ship and in its consequences was fated to materially influence 
the literary career of both. 

A real piece of good fortune now fell to the lot of the 
shepherd. His former patroness, the Countess of Dalkeith, 
then Duchess of Buccleuch, died ; and the Duke, as a 
tribute to her memory, conferred upon him the lease of the 
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Farm of Altrive, on the banks of St Mary's Loch, at a merely 
nominal rent, which was not even nominal, as no rent was 
ever asked, and as little paid. This stroke of good fortune 
placed the shepherd in the position which it had always been 
his ambition to attain, that of combining the occupation of a 
sheep-farmer with his literary pursuits. Allowing his Muse 
to lie fallow for a season, and following the example of Sir 
Walter Scott, who for years had reigned as the Prince of 
Poets, and was now the King of Novelists, the shepherd 
commenced to write a series of prose tales and sketches, 
amounting in five years to ten volumes, and making a grand 
total up to that time of eighteen. 

Among the other literary projects which the shepherd 
contemplated at this period was that of starting a new 
monthly magazine in opposition to the Edinburgh Review, 
then in full swing under the editorship of Lord Jeffrey. He 
thereupon communicated his views on the subject to Mr 
Thomas Pringle, and afterwards to Mr Blackwood, who both 
entered heartily into the scheme, all the more so as they had 
also been contemplating such a project, and were only wait- 
ing a favourable opportunity to put it into practice. With 
such able and hearty coadjutors the necessary arrangements 
were soon completed, the shepherd on his part pro- 
mising to support it with regular contributions. Scarcely 
had the periodical commenced existence when editor and 
publisher got into loggerheads. Notwithstanding that a 
reconciliation was effected by the shepherd, Mr Pringle 
ultimately resigned, and, along with a body of contributors, 
went over to Constable, who was then endeavouring to re-in- 
state the Scots Review as a rival to Blackwood. Professor 
Wilson, with Lockhart for his associate, was next called upon 
by " Ebony " (Blackwood), to take the helm oiMaga ; when 
commenced one of the fiercest literary brawls on record; the 
shepherd's contribution to the fray being the celebrated 
Chaldee Manuscript, which proved the sharpest weapon of 
the controversy. The publication of this article created an 
immense sensation ; it burst like a bombshell in the enemy's 
camp; but from its close imitation of the language of 
Scripture, it seriously offended the religious portion of the 
Community ; while even the thoughtless and indifferent, 
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after their laugh had ended, felt that the joke had been 
carried too far. Legal steps were threatened against the 
publisher, who was fain to compromise the matter by 
expunging the obnoxious article from all future re-issues of 
the number, while he narrowly escaped the penalty of 
excommunication from the church to which he belonged. 
Notwithstanding this faux pas, the Blackwood party proved 
victorious ; but, indeed, in a literary contest where two such 
Titans as Wilson and Lockhart were found fighting side by 
side, the issue could scarcely be considered doubtfuL The 
shepherd took a great pride in the success of the magazine, 
to which he considered himself in great measure as standing 
in loco parentis, and at various times made contributions to 
its pages, among which were his fine sketches known as the 
" Shepherd's Calendar." 

His parents, who had resided with him, being 
now both dead, and himself in his fiftieth year, he 
resolved to place a lady at the head of his establishment; 
and having secured the affections and consent of Miss 
Phillips, the daughter of an Annandale farmer, they were 
married accordingly. In preparation for this event he called 
in the debts due to him by his various publishers, which 
were promptly paid, and he found himself in possession of 
;£iooo, and with the prospect of another thousand as his 
wife's portion. The possession of a sum of ready money 
was always a ticklish affair with him, but as experience will 
even teach fools, we might have expected that a wise man 
like the shepherd would have been more cautious at this 
juncture. Not a bit of it ! He evidently resolved to shew 
the world that he could be as great a sheep farmer as he was 
an author ; and, accordingly he applied for and obtained a 
nine years' lease of Mount Benger, a large farm contiguous 
to Altrive, and thither he removed. His own capital being 
totally inadequate to stock such a farm, he granted bills for 
the remainder on the faith of his wife's portion; but in 
this he was disappointed, and soon found himself up to 
the neck in difficulties. To meet the bills when they became 
due, he had recourse to his pen ; and so industrious was he 
that in two years he had cleared ^750 by this means alone. 
His finances were further strained by his unbounded hospi- 
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tality to the host of tourists who visited him, so that Mount 
Benger in the summer months had more the appearance of 
an hostelry than a quiet farm house. 

In addition to his farming and pecuniary difficulties, the 
very unfriendly treatment which he received at this time 
from the conductors of Blackwood f s Magazine, which still 
maintained the same lively character that had marked its 
commencement, caused him much annoyance. From month 
to month those talented but unscrupulous wags had opened 
the wide sluices of their wicked wit and ungovernable fun 
upon all who had the misfortune to have incurred their 
displeasure ; but not content with drenching or drowning 
their foes, they had lately, in a spirit of pure, wanton devil- 
ment, also directed their mischievous hose against their 
friends, and of these Hogg came in for more than a double 
share of the ducking. They unceremoniously adhibited his 
name to poems and articles of which he never wrote a single 
line, putting sentiments into his mouth the most foreign to 
those of the shepherd that could well be imagined, and of 
whose existence he knew nothing until they appeared in the 
pages of the magazine. In vain did he protest ; in vain did 
he alter the signature to his contributions from " Ettrick 
Shepherd " to "James Hogg" — they as speedily followed suit 
This was all too bad ! It was not only a gross outrage upon 
honour and decency, it was also a crime, and one which no 
amount of sophistry can justify, explain away, or excuse. At 
this time he sought the advice of Sir Walter Scott, who 
advised him to treat his tormentors with silent contempt, 
adding that " he would always be James Hogg to his friends, 
no matter what they said about him." Very good ; but it 
does not cover the whole position ! Besides his intimate 
friends, the shepherd, as an author, had also to consider the 
public, upon whom the fraud was practised equally with 
himself. 

Although these malpractices must principally be laid to 
the charge of Lockhart, Wilson, as the responsible editor of 
the magazine, cannot be held blameless. He must have 
known what was going on, and could easily have prevented 
their publication had he been so minded ; but, and indeed, 
he afterwards himself became the chief offender in the more 
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talented, but no less objectionable form of personation in thg 
Nodes Ambrosiana. These remarkable dialogues became 
very popular ; they are well and elegantly written, and prove 
Wilson to have been a man possessed of every phase of 
genius, and equally at home in all. Their principal charm, 
however, lies in those portions of the dialogues put into the 
mouth of the Ettrick Shepherd, and they are chiefly remarkable 
for the great flexibility, richness, and purity of the Doric in 
which they are written. The friends of Wilson claim the 
character of the ideal shepherd as pourtrayed in the Noctes, 
as a creation of genius, of which the real shepherd was but a 
faint adumbration ; but, in my opinion it bears too close a* 
resemblance to the original to deserve so exalted a title. I 
should rather prefer to call it an exaggeration both of his 
good and bad qualities, or, to speak more correctly, an 
exaggeration of his strong points, and a broad carica- 
ture of his weaknesses. At one time he poses the shepherd 
high in the region of the sublime, giving utterance to the 
outpourings of his brilliant poetic imaginings in a wealth 
and beauty of language which the real shepherd could at no 
time command ; but suddenly, carried away by his love of 
fun, or mischief, or both, he makes the shepherd turn a com- 
plete summersault upon his former poetic self — to jump 
down his own throat as it were — and exhibits him cutting as 
many fantastic capers and ludicrous extravangances as would 
do honour to any clown or pantaloon in a pantomime : so 
that were any one to form his opinion of the shepherd's 
character solely from the Noctes, he would, in my opinion, 
be apt to take away the impression that Hogg was a greater 
poet and scholar perhaps, but at the same time a bigger fool 
than he was in reality. It is no excuse to say that Wilson, 
as Christopher North, keeps the shepherd company ip all 
those wonderful displays. He had a perfect right to do with 
his own character as he pleased ; but I maintain that he 
had no right whatever to take the same liberty with the 
character of any other living man, — least of all with that of a 
friend. 

It is bad enough for a man of genius to know that his life, 
character, sayings and doings become the common property 
of every petty scribbler who succeeds him ; but it is simply 
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intolerable in one's own lifetime to be made to do duty as 
the principal dramatis persona in the writings of a contem- 
porary. 

Moreover, it put a weapon into the hands of his 
political opponents in the Edinburgh Review, which 
they were not slow to use. They held him up to 
public scorn and ridicule, and openly proclaimed him 
" the buffoon of Blackwood ; " nor can there be any doubt 
that the whole affair caused a broad grin to suffuse the coun- 
tenances of all the reading public from Land's-End to John 
o' Groats, at his expense. There is no more potent shaft in 
the quiver of criticism than ridicule ; and no more unenviable 
situation than that of being made the butt of it. The 
greatest criminal may receive commiseration, and even 
sympathy, — the laughing-stock never ; he is left to " fall 
unwept," even although it may be " without a crime ! " No 
matter what his character and capabilities may be, his in- 
fluence and usefulness are for a time suspended, if not totally 
destroyed, and he is fortunate, if, like Othello, he does not 
also find that his "occupation's gone." That the Shepherd 
suffered in name, fame, and popularity as an author from 
these combined liberties and critical attacks is certain ; and 
well might he have exclaimed, with just indignation, 

" Who steals my purse, steals trash! "lis something, — nothing,— 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed." 

Far be it from me, however, to insinuate that Wilson was 
playing the part of an Iago ; on the contrary, the Shepherd 
had no more staunch friend or warmer admirer than the 
burly Professor ; and I honestly believe that, instead of in- 
tending to do him an injury, Wilson considered that he was 
doing him a favour by keeping his name constantly before 
the public. That the Shepherd himself at first took this 
view of the case, may be gathered from the fact that he is 
reported to have said to some friends who were urging him 
to take legal steps against the publisher, " I don't care what 
they say about me so long as they admit that I am a man of 
genius ! " That was sufficiently characteristic of the natural 
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vanity of the man, but there may have been other reasons 
which restrained him from adopting such a course; and 
principal among them, I conceive to be the fact of his hav- 
ing contracted a close and intimate friendship with the 
responsible editor of the magazine, upon whom the chief 
burden of the blame would fall. That the Shepherd pre- 
ferred to bear the periodical infliction, and possess his soul 
in patience, rather than injure his friend, furnishes another 
proof, if any were needed, of the forgiving spirit and amiable 
disposition of the unsophisticated Bard of Ettrick. 

Sir Walter Scott, who always took a deep interest in the 
Shepherd's affairs, and was ever ready and willing to assist 
him so far as lay in his power, endeavoured at this time, 
although unsuccessfully, to have him enrolled as a pensioner 
of the Royal Literary Society ; and thinking that the corona- 
tion of George the Fourth, to which he had been invited, a 
favourable opportunity for advancing the Shepherd's interest, 
he applied for and obtained permission to bring the " Great 
Caledonian Boar," as he facetiously termed Hogg, along with 
him ; but the Shepherd excused himself on the plea that he 
could not be absent from St. Boswells' Fair. After the cere- 
mony Scott met Allan Cunningham in Chantry's studio, and 
thus accosted him : — " Well, Allan, were you at the corona- 
tion ? It was a splendid sight!" "No, Sir Walter," said 
the other, " places were dear and ill to get I am told it 
was a magnificent scene, but having seen the procession of 
St. Crispin at Dumfries I was satisfied." At this Sir Walter 
laughed heartily, and added, " That's not a bit better than 
Hogg, who balanced the Fair of St Boswells against the 
coronation, and the Fair carried it." 

On the expiry of the Mount Benger lease the Shepherd 
returned to Altrive a poorer, if not a wiser man, having lost 
^2000 by the transaction. To remedy the losses caused by 
his farming failures, he entered into negotiations with a 
London publisher, named Cochrane, for a cheap re-issue of 
his works ; and in connection with this business he paid a 
visit to the great Metropolis, where the welcome he received 
was all that the heart of the Shepherd could desire. 
Among other marks of distinction, he received the honour 
of a public dinner, at which two hundred gentlemen were 
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present, including two sons of Burns ; and he had the further 
felicity of brewing his punch in the veritable punch-bowl of 
his great prototype, the Ayrshire ploughman, brought from 
Paisley specially for the occasion. On his return to Scot- 
land a similar honour was accorded to him at Peebles, at 
which his friend, Professor Wilson, presided. Justly might 
the Shepherd declare, as he did on this occasion, " I sought 
for fame while on the mountains I carried the crook and 
wore the plaid ; I afterwards sought it in the crowded city ; 
and now when I see so many talented gentlemen around me 
met to do me honour, I have found it at last ! " 

The new series, under the title of the " Altrive Tales," 
sold rapidly ; but the reward of his well-merited success was 
again denied to him through the failure of the publisher. 
This stroke was a heavy one, as he had fondly calculated 
upon the proceeds as a provision for his wife and young 
family, whose helpless position, should anything befall him, 
was a subject which preyed heavily on his mind. At the 
worst, he trusted that his countrymen would provide for 
them, for had he not left them a rich legacy of song and 
tale? and this hope, in answer to "Prudence,'* he thus 
touchingly expresses in his song of the " Monitors " : — 

" But Bard, ye dinna mind your life 

Is waning down tae winter snell — 
That round your hearth young sprouts are rife, 

An' mair tae care for than yoursel' ? 
Yes, that I do ; that hearth could tell 

How aft the teardrap blinds my e'e : 
What can I do by spur or spell ? 

An' by my faith it done shall be. 

And think — through poortith's eerie breach, 

Should want approach wi* threat'ning brand, 
I'll leave them canty sangs will reach 

From John o' Groats to Solway strand. 
Then what are houses, gowd or land, 

Wi' sic an heirship left in fee? 
An* I think mair o' auld Scotland, 

Than to be fear'd for mine or me." 

Notwithstanding, the continuous wear and tear of his 
long, active, literary life, with all its bitter disappointments, 
was now beginning to make serious inroads upon his con- 
stitution, he did not sink supinely down and wail over his 
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misfortunes, but "whistling them down the wind," set to 
work anew. Finding the necessity laid upon him to make 
another bold effort in behalf of his wife and family, he pre- 
pared and arranged a fresh series, partly old and partly new, 
under the title of "The Montrose Tales;" and their publica- 
tion he again entrusted to Mr Cochrane, who had in the 
meantime recommenced business, and for whom the Shep- 
herd entertained a warm friendship. This series also met 
with a quick sale, but the ill-luck which had ever followed 
the Shepherd like his shadow, was fated to stick to him to 
the last, for within eight months his publisher again became 
bankrupt. This last blow> however, the Shepherd was for- 
tunately spared. For some time previous he had been 
rapidly declining in health, and, in happy ignorance of his 
misfortune, he died in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Ettrick. 

A public monument was afterwards erected to his memory 
in close proximity to his birth and burial place ; a fitting and 
graceful tribute to his brilliant though pecuniarily unfortunate 
literary career, fought under great difficulties, but which for 
indomitable pluck, perseverance, and industry, has rarely 
been equalled in the annals of literature. 

HIS CHARACTER AND CRITICS. 

The moral character of the shepherd having never been 
seriously assailed, except by political opponents, there is, 
happily, no imperative necessity to defend it. Although a 
man possessed of deep religious convictions he was no bigot; 
his principles were of a sufficiently latitudinarian and catholic 
character to embrace all kindreds, peoples, and tongues within 
their scope. He also possessed a widely sympathetic, kind- 
hearted, generous and impulsive nature ; together with a 
genial and buoyant disposition and child-like simplicity of 
manner, — which unsophisticated character, uncontaminated 
by a city life, he retained to the end. 

There was one trait in his character, however, that 
deserves special mention, — I refer to his excessive vanity. 
This is a failing — with what truth I know not — ascribed to 
the poetic fraternity generally ; and, if it be a poetic failing, 
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the shepherd certainly possessed it in an inordinate degree. If 
any man, however, might be excused its possession, he was 
certainly that man. It was to him what ambition is to other 
men, and without it I am convinced that he never would or 
could have achieved what he did. It was well-known to all 
his friends and associates ; the shepherd himself frankly 
admitted the possession of it ; and in the laugh that was fre- 
quently excited by his ludicrous exhibitions of it there was 
no guffaw more loud or more hearty than that of the worthy 
shepherd himself. He could not always, however, parry 
the thrusts levelled at him through this gaping rent in his 
armour, with a guffaw. They sometimes penetrated deeply, 
and touched him keenly ; notably upon the occasion of his 
visit to Wordsworth, the " Lake Poet," at Rydal Mount, 
where were also present Professor Wilson, De Quincey, 
and some others. In the course of the evening they 
were made aware that a brilliant aurora spanned the zenith 
in the form of a bright luminous arch, and the whole party 
went out upon the lawn to have a clearer view of the pheno- 
menon. Miss Wordsworth took the Shepherd's arm, " for 
want of a better," says an unfriendly critic with a sarcastic 
sneer. Critics, however, who mean to be sarcastic, should 
also be cautious and careful, for does not the sneer in this 
instance imply the very high compliment that there was no 
better man in that distinguished company ? But to return — 
" I hope the brilliant stranger will not prove an evil omen ! " 
said Miss Wordsworth. "Hoot, no, mem," replied the 
Shepherd, " it's neither mair nor less than juist a treeumphal 
arch raised in honour of the meeting of the poets!" " That's 
not bad for you, Hogg," said Wilson, who was near. 
Wordsworth, however, who, by the way, was as vain a 
man as the Shepherd could well be, turned to De Quincey 
and said — " Poets ! poets ! What does the fellow mean ? 
Where are they ? " — meaning, of course, that he considered 
himself the only poet in the company. It was no wonder 
that the shepherd took it in high dudgeon, and with all his 
admiration for Wordsworth, could never forget it ; but he 
afterwards had his revenge in the broad caricatures of 
Wordsworth's style which he perpetrated in the Poetic 
Mirror. 
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Although the shepherd in this instance appears to greater 
advantage than his poetic brother of the Lakes, it was the 
exception, not the rule ; and, in the circumstance that led to 
a partial break in his friendship with Sir Walter Scott, he by 
no means appears in the same favourable light When the 
lease of the farm of Altrive was conferred upon him, the 
difficulty presented itself to his mind, how the farm was 
to be stocked ; and he conceived the bold device of solicit- 
ing a poem from each of the principal poets of the day, the 
same to be published in a volume entitled the "Poetic 
Mirror," from the sale of which he anticipated that the 
necessary funds would be realised. Among others he 
applied to Sir Walter Scott, who, possibly thinking that 
every "herring should hang by its own head," positively 
refused. This refusal so mortified the Shepherd that he 
wrote Sir Walter a very foolish and angry letter, full of fierce 
defiance, and ending with "Yours, with disgust" The 
estrangement was, however, short-lived ; Hogg made a 
humble apology by letter to Sir Walter, who, with his usual 
generosity, told him to think no more of the matter, and to 
come and breakfast with him next morning. The upshot 
was that Hogg discarded the poems which he had already 
received, set to work himself, and in the incredibly short 
space of four weeks produced as many imitations of the 
more conspicuous bards as served his purpose. The work 
was eminently successful, the first edition disappearing in six 
weeks ; the imitations were pronounced perfect, only that of 
Wordsworth was intentionally a caricature. 

This vanity of the Shepherd, although at times suffi- 
ciently ridiculous, was upon the whole a harmless trait in his 
character ; it could hurt no one but himself, and was more a 
source of amusement than aught else to others. It 
manifested itself in greatest degree during and subsequent 
to his residence in Edinburgh ; and I am inclined to the 
opinion that it was as much affected as real and innate. Pro- 
fessor Wilson had thought proper to show him up in the 
Nodes as a singular compound of wisdom and tomfooler^ ; 
and it appears to me that the Shepherd, in a devil-ma-care 
spirit of bravado, in some way found himself bound to act 
out the character. Like all men who have made their mark 
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in the world the society of the Shepherd was courted by 
hosts of people in the expectation that he would emit 
some memorable, droll, or witty saying, which they 
might carry off, and thereby enable them to add to their 
own importance by retailing it to their less privileged 
acquaintances. Aware of this, the Shepherd must have 
found the demands thus made upon him to be beyond 
even the powers of an imaginative poet to supply; but 
being ever anxious to please, he would naturally have 
recourse to the key-note struck by Professor Wilson in 
the Nodes, or some boastful remark of his own work as 
the readiest means of creating a lau^h, and sending them 
away satisfied, although he could never himself be deceived 
by it At all events, whatever may be the proper ex- 
planation, it is somewhat difficult to reconcile it with his 
natural poetic sensitiveness, native shrewdness, and 
general good common sense. Tibbie Shields, an old 
and faithful domestic of the family, than whom none 
knew him better, used to remark of the Shepherd in her 
own quiet way, " He was a great haveral at times, and 
vrat muckle nonsense atweel in his beuks ; but, for a* 
that, he was a shrewd and sensible man, the Shepherd." 
I quite agree with honest old Tibbie, who has managed 
to compress within the limits of that homely, yet shrewd 
remark, as complete and faithful an estimate of the 
Shepherd's character as could be furnished by a whole 
volume of criticism. The singular oddities and apparent 
inconsistencies that marked the Shepherd's character, 
however, all the more completely stamp his individuality 
and endear him to memory; and I doubt if there be 
one among us who, even if it were possible, would wish 
him to be other than he was. 

In politics the Shepherd was a staunch Tory and 
Jacobite sympathiser, which made him particularly ob- 
noxious to the Whig critics of the Edinburgh Review, 
who showed him no mercy. Among other things they 
impugned his veracity; but as the references are chiefly 
to trivial incidents in his early history, and to the 
accuracy of his figures in connection with his publishing 
accounts, as stated in his autobiography, they can be 
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readily explained, without fixing upon him the stamp of 
wilful untruthfulness, by the fact that he wrote from 
memory only and without consulting his documents. It also 
shows the sore straits to which they were reduced in 
their attacks upon the Shepherd, when we rind them 
taking advantage of the fact of his having served under 
a dozen masters at the age of fifteen, to stigmatize it as 
a proof that his services were not held in much repute 
by his employers; and even taking a mean advantage 
of his name, to bestow upon him the scurrilous epithet 
of "Boorish Swineherd." Such an unworthy and 
unwarrantable abuse of facts is utterly contemptible even 
for political opponents. Nay more, it displays a gross 
amount of ignorance on their part, wilful or otherwise as the 
case may be, as all who know anything of the working of a 
farm in connection with the hiring of youngsters will have 
no difficulty in satisfactorily accounting for the changes. 
Plainly political partisanship that can descend to such low 
levels has no claim to be considered an unmixed good ! 
Again, we are told by the quidnuncs that his manners were 
low, coarse, and vulgar to a degree unparalleled in the case 
of any other literary man. This would be absolutely 
appalling if true ; but is it true ? I, at least, venture to 
question its veracity. If it is merely meant that the manners 
of the Shepherd were not characterised by the exquisite 
grace and polish of the distinguished society in which, by 
virtue of his genius, he was privileged to mingle, it would be 
perfectly correct ; but if it is also intended to imply that his 
manners were on that account of necessity coarse and vulgar, 
that would be to cast a direct slur upon the whole rural 
population, and could only be regarded as the utterance of 
a class prejudice, and snobbery, in itself more coarse and 
more vulgar than anything that the so-called vulgar Shep- 
herd was ever known to utter. His manners were the 
manners of the peasant class to which he belonged, and 
were as natural and becoming to him in his capacity of 
shepherd, as grace, elegance, and refinement are natural and 
becoming to the habituks of select drawing-room circles. It 
has already been admitted that the Shepherd frequently 
made himself supremely ridiculous by the habit of vain 
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boasting in which he indulged ; but he would have appeared 
a thousand times more ridiculous had he, in addition, 
attempted to ape the manners of select society ; and I con- 
sider that it greatly redounds to his credit that he had the 
good sense and good taste to retain the unsophisticated 
simplicity of the shepherd character throughout the whole 
course of his life. The Shepherd ascribed these scurrilous 
attacks to the splenetic jealousy of a certain literary clique 
or coterie, who regarded him as an interloper in the field of 
literature, which they looked upon as their own special pre- 
serve, much in the same way as a gamekeeper would look 
upon a poacher. I am inclined to think that the Shepherd 
is here not very wide of the truth, although the absence of 
noble-heartedness and generosity which such conduct displays 
scarcely tallies with the idea of a republic of letters ; had they, 
instead of endeavouring to howl off the field a poor struggling 
son of genius in a spirit of rampant literary trade unionism, 
given him kindly welcome and encouragement, they would 
better have proved the superior refinement of their manners, 
and their supposed claim to be considered the privileged 
teachers of humanity. The Shepherd, however, had suffi- 
cient back-bone not to allow himself to be howled down in 
such fashion, and did not suffer them to escape scot free. 
He was an awkward and dangerous opponent, and frequently 
came down upon them like a veritable Samson, smiting the 
Philistines hip and thigh, but by no means with the self-same 
weapon. 

Although the serious discussion of these, for the most 
part, anonymous strictures is scarcely worth the candle, I 
shall notice another, as it refers to his moral and religious 
character, and is to the effect that he had not a religious 
nature, no veneration, and but little faith. I have already 
given my own opinion of the Shepherd's moral and religious 
character, which in itself would of course be no sufficient 
refutation of the charge ; but in support of it I can point to 
the testimony of such men as Sir Walter Scott, Professor 
Wilson, the Rev. Thomas Thomson, his biographer, and 
editor of an edition of the Shepherd's works, the Rev. 
Henry Scott Riddell, a personal friend of Hogg's, and in 
early life himself a shepherd and poet, and the Rev. Ik 
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Charles Rogers, to whose exertions were mainly due the 
erection of the monument to his memory, and the procuring 
from Government of a pension to his widow, all of whom speak 
in highly laudatory terms of the general excellence of the 
Shepherd's moral and religious character. Dr Rogers says : 
" He was earnest on the subject of religion, and regular in 
his attendance upon Divine ordinances. When a shepherd, 
he had been in the habit of conducting worship in the family 
during the absence or indisposition of his employer, and he 
was careful in impressing the sacredness of the duty upon 
his own children. During his London visit he prepared and 
printed a small book of prayers and hymns for the use of 
his family, which he dedicated to them as a New-Year's gift 
These prayers are eminently devotional, and all his hymns 
breathe the language of fervency and faith." 

Lockhart also, in his biography of Sir Walter Scott, 
besides giving us his own opinion of Hogg as " The most 
remarkable man that ever wore the maud of a shepherd," 
records the opinion of his distinguished relative as follows : 
"Under the garb, aspect, and bearing of#a rude peasant, 
and rude enough he was in most of these things, even after 
considerable experience of society, Scott found a brother 
poet, a true son of Nature and genius, hardly conscious of 
his powers. He had taught himself to write by copying the 
letters of a printed book, as he lay watching his flock on the 
hillside, and had probably reached the utmost pitch of his 
ambition when he found that his artless rhymes could touch 
the heart of the ewe-milker who partook the shelter of his 
mantle during the passing storm. As yet his naturally kind 
and simple character had not been exposed to any of the 
dangerous flatteries of the world ; his heart was pure, his 
enthusiasm buoyant as that of a happy child ; and well as 
Scott knew that reflection, sagacity, wit, and wisdom were 
scattered abundantly among the humble rangers of those 
pastoral solitudes, there was here a depth and a brightness 
that filled him with wonder, combined with a quaintness of 
humour, and a thousand little touches of absurdity, which 
afforded him more entertainment, as I have often heard him 
say, than the best comedy that ever set the pit in a roar." 

These remarks conceived in a just and generous spirit, 
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prove the high estimation in which the Shepherd was held 
by his distinguished friend and contemporary ; and indeed 
there could be no higher tribute to the general excellence of 
the Shepherd's moral character than that he was able to 
retain to the last the warm friendship and affectionate esteem 
of so truly great and good a man. If further vindication of 
the Shepherd's moral character were necessary, it would be 
furnished by the exemplary and unimpeachable nature of 
his domestic relations, as son, husband, and father, on which 
there is neither blot, stain, nor shadow of reproach. The 
strong filial affection and reverence paid to his aged parents, 
whom he maintained and sheltered beneath his own roof; 
the ardent love and attachment cherished for his wife and 
family, and his earnest devotion to their best interests ; the 
unbounded hospitality dispensed to all comers ; the kindly 
feeling, and warm and deep interest manifested in the welfare 
of others ; the bountiful generosity exemplified in erecting a 
school on his farm of Altrive, and partly endowing a 
teacher for the benefit of the district, are all beautiful traits 
in his character ; and if such a man as they represent can 
be subjected to the lash of rancorous criticism, who, 
I may ask, can hope to "escape whipping?" Need I 
say more? Facts such as these speak volumes, and 
are in themselves, methinks, a sufficient refutation of 
the baseless calumnies of those anonymous scribblers, 
who either could not or would not look beyond the 
petty foibles and harmless eccentricities of manner that 
merely lay on the surface, to the clear and brilliant light 
of the genius, the true nobility of soul and large-hearted 
benevolence, — limited only by the extent of his means 
and opportunities, — that flowed out from him in a copious 
stream of generous sympathy towards all mankind, and 
which in reality constituted the truly great and noble 
life, soul, and being of the man, and glorified his condition 
as a true peasant son of song. 

I have to apologise for taking up so much of your 
time in defending what, after all, there was no imperative 
necessity to defend. It is now too late in the day to 
pay any attention to, to be satisfied with, much less to 
allow ourselves to be blinded by the furious and rancorous 
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diatribes, born of the keen political feeling and acid 
temper of the times, that did duty as criticism with the 
last generation; and which feeling — though it may to 
some extent excuse — can never wholly justify their utter- 
ance. Truth in the long run, however, is certain to prevail 
— a more healthy, just, and generous spirit of criticism 
is already obtaining — and the character of the Ettrick 
Shepherd can now be safely left to take care of 
itself. The chaff is now being winnowed from the wheat ; 
class prejudices and political cobwebs are now being 
swept away; the mist — in which for a time they partly 
succeeded in enveloping him — is now rising from the brow of 
his fame, and in the calmer and clearer vision thus 
afforded the great central facts of his wonderful literary 
career are now being brought more prominently to the 
front ; the enormous difficulties and disadvantages under 
which he laboured are now receiving due consideration 
and acknowledgment ; and the full proportions of his 
splendid genius are now more correctly estimated, and 
placed in a broader, clearer, and truer light. 

It is now recognised on all hands that next to Robert 
Burns the Ettrick Shepherd is the greatest literary genius 
that has sprung from the ranks of the people ; and that the 
distinguished and honourable career of this untutored son 
of the soil is not only creditable to the peasant class from 
which he sprung, but is one of which the whole nation — 
Scotland especially — may very well feel proud, typical as it 
is in a very remarkable manner of the distinguishing 
qualities that have ever characterised her stalwart sons. 
With the tone and spirit of the more recent criticism I am 
entirely at one, as, I am convinced, all must be, who will take 
the trouble to go to the Shepherd's works and indepen- 
dently enquire for themselves ; and, although I can lay no 
claim to the gift of prophecy, I unhesitatingly affirm that with 
the mellowing influence of time, the unbiassed judgment of 
posterity will be to heartily endorse the later verdict 

Happy, contented and free, and deeply imbued with 
good, sound, moral and religious sentiments and feelings 
must be the condition of the peasant life that rendered such 
a career an accomplished fact ; and strong and vigorous 
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must be the soil of our native land that, despite its ungenial 
clime, could produce such splendid fruit Nowhere in the 
wide world save in our own liberty-loving " land of the 
mountain and the flood," of patriot-heroes and martyrs, do 
I believe such a peasant literary career possible ; and the 
great lesson to be derived from it is, that although circum- 
stances affect the fortunes and mould the characters of 
individuals to a considerable extent, it is none the less the 
proud prerogative of genius to " soar exulting on triumphant 
wing " over all difficulties and obstacles that hinder and 
impede its progress and development, and even to a certain 
extent to fashion and mould its circumstances by a strong 
effort of will. Who can doubt it ? Ancient and modern 
history alike proclaim it, — the lives of all great men testify 
to the truth of it, — the triumphs of science over the domain 
of Nature incontestably prove it ; — progress and civilization 
are the combined fruits of it, — and that mute monumental 
monitor that lifts its stone face over the wilds of Ettrick is 
the nation's testimony to the value and importance, which 
as an incentive to others, it attaches to the notable example 
of it, as illustrated in the life, character, and career of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
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THE 



"ETTRICK SHEPHERD." 



PART II.— AS A POET AND PROSE ROMANCER. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In the first stage of the mental journey on which we 
are embarked, that has already been traversed, I have 
endeavoured to give as complete a narrative of the principal 
events in the " Ettrick Shepherd's " life and literary career, 
and as full and faithful an estimate of his character as the 
limits of a single reading, or, in my case, to speak more 
correctly, as the limits of a single unread deliverance 
from the book of memory would permit. Should it have 
occurred to you, as is not unlikely, that the stretch of my 
memory on that occasion proved to be more than equal to 
your patience, your plight I admit to he a most pitiable one, 
because it is my intention on the present occasion to subject 
it to a similar infliction. We have as yet only arrived at the 
half-way house ; but it may be some comfort to you to 
know that our second and last stage will be made chiefly 
in the interesting and attractive land of Poetry and 
Romance. Had I been a more ambitious or more 
venturesome cicerone, this portion of our journey would 
probably have assumed the character of a bold flight into 
the brilliant realms of Fairyland, Fancy and Imagination; but 
entertaining as I do a serious distrust of the ability of my 
Pegasus to wing so daring and lofty a flight, I have — very 
prudently as I think — resolved to dispense with the services 
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of the winged steed, and stick to terra firma. Had I 
attempted such a flight, I have a lurking suspicion that I 
might have become giddy and bewildered, and have lost 
not only my own way, but that of my convoy as well ; in 
which case your second plight would have been infinitely 
worse than the first The extreme probability of such an un- 
toward accident occurring will, I think, be apparent when 
I state that we have it on the authority of the Ettrick 
Shepherd that in the Empyrean there is neither upward nor 
downward, latitude nor longitude, nor any of those things 
that render a trigonometrical survey of the region possible ; 
and, consequently, no reliable government map, chart, or 
compass to assist us in ascertaining our whereabouts, and 
regaining the right course ; besides, I can give no guarantee 
that the Powers who rule in those high latitudes would 
take sufficient interest or pleasure in the visit to depute one 
of their number to show and explain to us the many 
marvels of the region, and conduct us back to Earth, 
as was the case with " Bonnie Kilmeny " and " Mary Lee 
o' Carrel Ha.' " 

For these and similar reasons I trust that you will 
approve my cautious resolve not to risk the safety of self 
and convoy by attempting so very hazardous an experi- 
ment Weighted with a due sense of the responsibility 
attaching to me as your guide, and being a modest man in 
the main, I shall content myself with looking at the 
sun from Mother Earth, without inquisitively seeking to 
poke my nose into it Wing it who may, I at least am 
resolved to do the remaining portion of the journey in 
that humbler, and less exciting perhaps, but infinitely 
safer method of travelling — a la " shanks' naigie." With 
this explanation, and with, I also hope, your approval, 
we will to the road. 

HIS LITERARY ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

The annals of literature present many brilliant examples 
of men who, notwithstanding the difficulties and disad 
vantages incident to low social position and defective 
education, have nevertheless succeeded in raising them 
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selves to positions of eminence and fame; — and of these 
Scotland proudly claims a lion's share. Among a host 
of others, the names of Allan Ramsay, the wig maker; 
Burns, the Ayrshire ploughman ; the two weavers, Tannahill 
and Dr Livingstone ; and the two stone-masons, Allan 
Cunningham and Hugh Miller, readily present themselves 
as prominent modern instances. Upon examination, how- 
ever, it will be found that all of them possessed a 
decided advantage over the Ettrick Shepherd, in having 
obtained a certain amount of scholastic training in their 
early youth ; while most, if not all of them had attained 
to considerable literary proficiency, and even eminence, 
at a period of their lives anterior to that in which Hogg 
had succeeded in mastering the simple arts of reading and 
writing. 

It is this feature in the literary career of the Ettrick 
Shepherd that makes it so pre-eminently remarkable, in- 
teresting and instructive as an example of how difficulties 
seemingly insurmountable may be successfully overcome 
when courageously attacked by strong will, enduring 
patience and indomitable perseverance. It would there- 
fore be, manifestly, most unfair were we to apply the 
same strict standard of criticism to the literary work of 
an untutored rustic, produced under great difficulties, that 
we would to that of an author possessed of classical 
culture and learned leisure ; and, as a knowledge of the 
circumstances under which any literary work has been 
produced must always be an important factor in estimat- 
ing its merit, what I now propose is to take a look at 
the advantages which favoured, and the disadvantages 
which injuriously affected, and materially hindered the 
literary career of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

First, then, as to his advantages. There is, perhaps, 
no situation more favourable to the development of the 
Poetic faculty than the occupation of a shepherd. The 
patriarchal simplicity of his mode of life; the gentle and 
interesting nature of the charge committed to his care ; 
the abundance of time at his disposal for meditation ; the 
beauty, solitary grandeur, and even sublimity of the 
scenery by which he is surrounded; his intimate acquain- 
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tance with Nature, through careful and attentive study of the 
looks, signs and portents of earth and sky so necessary to the 
success of his vocation, all conspire to mark out the shepherd 
as the man of all men upon whom the Muse would be 
most likely to fix her affections. Nor has she been alto- 
gether blind to his advantages. 

Again, he had the good fortune to be born in a district 
already made classical ; whose every hill, dale, dowie-den, 
and stream, had its tradition of border fray, feud, foray 
and tragic incident; these had been taken up by the 
minstrels of former times, and woven into ballads of more 
or less merit; and of these the Shepherd perhaps pos- 
sessed a greater store than any other man of his day. 
Nor was this all ; it was the district to whose moss- 
haggs, ravines, and mountain fastnesses the scattered 
remnant of the Covenanters fled for shelter from the 
bloody persecution of the redoubtable Claverhouse and 
his dreaded dragoons, staining its heather with their 
blood. 

Few pages in history present a more brilliant example 
of stern and heroic resistance to an intolerant and 
tyrannical exercise of power than that made by the men 
of the Covenant in defence of their religious rights and 
liberties. True, they have been called fanatics, zealots, 
and men possessed with high-souled frenzy. Well, call them 
and their state of mind by whatever name you please! 
truth by any other name is still the same, and it is per- 
fectly conceivable that high-souled frenzy might, under 
certain circumstances, be a very desirable and even 
necessary frame of mind. It stands in the same relation 
to the prosaic that the ecstatic does to the poetic, — there is 
liberty and freedom in the possession of it, and nothing 
but degradation and slavery in the want of it. Further, it 
is the true and sterling stuff of which heroes, patriots, 
poets, painters, philosophers, and martyrs are made, and 
whatever may be our opinion of the rigid Calvinism 
which they practised, or of their conduct in the contention, 
the unflinching and faithful adherence of the Covenanters 
to their cause for conscience sake compels the admiration 
and respect due to all men who are in earnest. Compelled 
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as they were to remain in their hiding-places during the day, 
and to make their stealthy approaches to friendly farm- 
houses for supplies only under cover of the night, there can 
also be no doubt that they revived and encouraged the 
dregs of a superstitious belief in witches, brownies, fairies, 
ghosts, wraiths, and apparitions, which they found current 
among the rural population, to which I ascribe the fact 
that these beliefs retained their hold on the simple 
denizens of the Forest, long after they had been scouted 
as the idlest of superstitions by the inhabitants of the 
more populous neighbouring counties. Encouragement of 
the superstition was, however, necessary to their safety, and 
as necessity has no law, the poor fugitives must not be 
too severely blamed, least of all by those to whom, by their 
courage, they bequeathed the precious legacy of religious 
liberty. 

Born in a district so replete with stirring tale and 
ballad, and nurtured in the implicit belief of the 
actual existence of those supernatural agencies in mun- 
dane affairs, they grew with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength, and finally took complete possession 
of the imaginative mind of the young Shepherd. Indeed, 
how could it well be otherwise ? They formed the 
principal topic of conversation with the rustics in the 
long winter evenings, as "they round the ingle form 
a circle wide;" they were brooded over by him in the 
day-time, when as a boy he herded his cows in the 
sequestered hollows of the hills; they formed the chief 
subject of his reflections, when afterward as a Shep- 
herd he tended his hirsel away far up among the 
mists of the mountain tops, or lay musing in the 
shelter of his lonely sheiling on the mountain side, 
and receiving additional impressiveness from the awful 
grandeur of the scenery, and from the solemn silence 
that reigned . in those pastoral solitudes. There too, 
every strange sight that met his eye, or singular sound 
that occasionally struck his ear, that could not other- 
wise be satisfactorily accounted for, was certain to be 
ascribed to their supernatural agency, and retailed in 
the evening, with that unconscious exaggeration natural 
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to the dwellers in solitudes, to the wondering knot of 
rustics gathered around the kitchen hearth. The 
secluded life which he thus led, while it fostered his 
belief in the supernatural, also favoured the develop- 
ment of his imaginative faculty. Shut up as he 
was within a limited range, with no part or portion in, 
or knowledge of the great panting and throbbing world 
of reality that lay beyond its borders, except what he 
gathered from old songs and ballads, the uncos of 
pawky pedlars, or the exaggerated reports of older 
shepherds who had been sent to a distance with their 
masters' flocks ; and being thrown completely upon his 
own resources to supply his want of social intercourse, 
he formed friendships with the hills, streams, fauna, and 
flora of the silent wilderness, and luxuriated and 
revelled in a fanciful world of his own creation. 
There at least he felt himself to be a personage of 
vast importance, the veritable creator and monarch of 
all he surveyed; there he could conjure up at will 
scenes brighter and fairer than aught that the Forest 
could boast, and people them with beings more beauti- 
ful than any upon whom the sun ever shone ; there also 
by a single wave of his magic wand he could call to 
his aid whole tribes of brownies, fairies, wizards, and 
warlocks, ready and willing without demur to do his 
high behest He had only to say and, no matter how 
marvellous or difficult the enterprise, it was done; and 
with such wonder-working genii his power to will and to 
do was only limited by the fertility of his creative 
imagination. What wonder then that the Shepherd 
considered this land of enchantment and such congenial 
associates worth to him a whole world of commonplace 
realities! Thus, while his bodily home was a shepherd's 
hut in Ettrick Forest, his mental home was in fairy- 
land, and a more fitting abode for the Muse could 
scarcely well be imagined. 

Such were among the Shepherd's advantages, and 
although they did not actually make him a poet 
and prose writer, they certainly moulded the form and 
character of his literary work to a considerable extent, 
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besides supplying him with the themes and subjects upon 
which his poetic and literary genius have chiefly been 
expended, and in dealing with them the great charm of 
the Shepherd lies in the fact that he invariably writes 
with the air of a man who has a plain unvarnished tale 
to deliver and who is more than half convinced of its 
truth. 

Now let us look at his disadvantages. Under what- 
ever difficulties and disadvantages the poetry of Burns 
was produced they cannot be compared with those under 
which the Ettrick Shepherd laboured. Burns received 
in early youth a superior education for one in his 
position; he resided constantly with his parents, and 
was therefore subject to all the sweet influences of home; 
he had greater intercourse with his fellows. At 
fifteen he became a poet ; at thirty he was in the full 
height of his poetic fame and popularity, and was gener- 
ally recognised as the greatest poetic genius of the time; 
and at thirty-eight, 

While yet in flush of manhood's prime — 
His raven locks unsnowed by time, 

His form unbent with years — 
Death cut the vital golden thread; 
The soul of Coila's Bard had fled, 

And Scotia was in tears. 

The Ettrick Shepherd on the other hand received little 
or no education, for it would be simply ridiculous to 
speak of his six months' attendance at school, which 
was not even consecutive, as school training in any sense 
whatever ; and at the exceptionally early age of seven he 
was sent from home to buffet with the hardships of the 
•world, and to reside among strangers, or, I should rather 
say, with cows, sheep, and dogs, as these were the 
companions of his solitude by day, and he slept with 
them in an outhouse by night Nor am I straining the 
point when I say that at fifteen he knew more of the 
haunts and habits of the fauna and flora of the sequestered 
region of Ettrick Forest than he did of his own species. 
At thirty, after much difficulty, he had only acquired 
the art of committing his thoughts to paper, and made 
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his first feeble essay in the field of song, and at thirty- 
eight he was still blindly groping his way about the base 
of Parnassus as yet uncertain in which direction his 
true path and strength lay ; and it was not until two years 
afterwards that he may be said to have fairly entered 
upon the wide field of literature. 

It will thus be seen that the disadvantages of want of early 
education and all that it implies, and the want of that know- 
ledge of the world, of men and of manners that comes of social 
intercourse, far outweighed whatever collateral poetic ad- 
vantages the secluded shepherd life which he led possessed. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the advantages 
of the situation were common to the whole shepherd 
population, most of whom,' I assume, would have the 
additional advantage over him of having received in 
early youth a fair amount of education. The case of 
the Ettrick Shepherd in this particular was in my 
opinion an exceptional one, and his having not only 
succeeded unaided in putting himself upon an educational 
par with his more favoured fellows, but also in far out- 
stripping them in the race, all the more pointedly proves 
and can only be ascribed to the possession of rare 
genius. Unfortunately for the Shepherd, his educational 
and other disabilities were not overcome until had fled the 
golden years of hope, love, and romance, when eyes were 
brightest, cheeks rosiest, locks fairest, voices sweetest, and 
hearts were fondest, truest, and purest; when a smile or 
a frown could either flood the soul with a sea of hope 
or drown it in an ocean of despair; until, in short, 
the perfervid enthusiasm of youth had irrevocably 
passed away. This I conceive to have been the greatest 
poetical disadvantage under which the Ettrick Shepherd 
laboured, as it is one which no amount of after-acquired 
knowledge or application could remedy, and makes what he 
actually did accomplish in lyric and other poetry all the more 
remarkable. That he should have successfully surmounted 
all these disadvantages, is alike honourable to the Shepherd 
and to the whole class to which he belonged, furnishing 
as it does an unmistakable proof of that intense desire 
to acquire knowledge which has been, and, I hope, still 
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is and will ever continue to be, a distinguishing feature 
of the Scottish peasantry. 

HIS POETIC AND PROSE WORKS. 

As has already been stated, the two earliest poetical 
works of the Ettrick Shepherd were published while yet 
he carried the crook and wore the plaid. The first 
under the title of Scottish Pastorals was a small com- 
monplace book, containing the firstlings of his Muse, 
and these are chiefly interesting in the same sense that the 
trickling rill is interesting as the source of the mighty 
river, the bud as the precursor of the full-blown flower, 
and the boy's proclivities as the hopeful heralds of the 
future distinguished man. Although they undoubtedly 
contain traces of incipient poetic genius, no one, I think, 
could have ventured to predict from them the future 
celebrity of their author as a poet 

The second under the title of The Mountain Bard was 
dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, and shows a remarkable 
advance over its predecessor. It is a collection of mis- 
cellaneous ballads of nearly equal merit, which, as might 
have been anticipated from his early training, are 
especially pervaded by the wild, mystical, and super- 
natural elements. Had the Shepherd produced nothing 
else, The Mountain Bard would have been cherished by 
the literary world as a choice specimen of what could 
be accomplished by untaught genius. 

During his residence in Edinburgh, there issued from 
his pen in rapid succession the following five volumes of 
poems, which I shall notice in their order of publi- 
cation. The Forest Minstrel — dedicated to the Countess 
of Dalkeith, was in great part a reproduction, in an 
amended form, of his earlier effusions contained in the 
Scottish Pastorals. The Queeris Wake — the most popular 
of all his poems, which fairly established his reputation 
as a poet, describes a competition of minstrels at the Court 
of Queen Mary at Holyrood for the prize of a jewelled 
harp; and although the Shepherd in the poem awards 
the coveted prize to Gardyn for his song of " Young 
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Kennedy," most people, I think, will be inclined to agree 
with me, that " Bonnie Kilmeny," " The Witch o' Fife,' 
"The Fate ofMacgregor" and " The Abbot M'Kinnon " 
are all of them superior. The Pilgrims of the Sun, — a 
highly imaginative poem, — is founded upon a some- 
what similar incident to that of " Kilmeny ; " and is an 
attempt to interpret the thoughts, feelings, and experi- 
ences of a pure soul, while the body was in a state of 
trance or coma. It is a much more ambitious, and more 
elaborated production than " Kilmeny ; " and, apart from 
its metaphysics — which, to say the least of them, are 
scarcely orthodox — it is,' in my opinion, as a pure, imagi- 
native, poetic flight, equally successful. Mador of the 
Moor is a poem in the Spenserian stanza, but as a story it 
is inferior to the Lady of the Lake, which in several of its 
incidents it resembles. The Poetic Mirror comprised a series 
of very clever poems, after the style of various living authors; 
and in which, as has already been stated, the analytical 
minuteness of Wordsworth's descriptive style is capitally 
hit off. 

After an interval, and while at Mount Benger, 
Hogg published Queen Hynde, an epic poem in five books, 
relating to the Norse invasion and the destruction of 
ancient Beregon by King Eric and Prince Haco, — the* 
latest and longest, but by no means the least successful 
effort of his Muse. 

Both in his prose and poetic works the Ettrick Shep- 
herd is a specialist, — and his specialty is the marvellous 
and supernatural, of which he may be said to be the 
historian, if not the apostle. Certain it is that a perusal 
of his works leaves upon the mind the impression that if 
he was not an out-and-out believer in the supernatural, he 
at all events seems never to have been able to shake him- 
self entirely free of its influence, even after he mingled 
with society. I am not inclined to rank him so high as 
a prose writer as I rank him as a poet. There is a 
certain ruggedness and blunt rusticity about his prose style 
that may occasionally be jarring to a sensitive taste ; but 
this not very conspicuous or even frequent defect 
is amply compensated by the terseness and vigour of his 
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language, and the extreme heartiness of his pawky humour, 
combined with the wonderful fertility of his imagination, 
the beauty and charm of his descriptions of natural scenery, 
and the fidelity of his pictures of pastoral life. 

His prose works comprise the Altrive and Mon- 
trose Tales, The Shepherd's Calendar, The Jacobite 
Relics, The Perils of Man, The Perils of Women^ 
The Confessions of a Fanatic, a Domestic Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, a Life of Burns, a volume of Lay 
Sermons, besides a whole host of contributions to maga- 
zines and other literary journals ; — which list fully estab- 
lishes the Shepherd's claim to perseverance and industry. 
Of these I can only say generally that I consider the 
Altrive Tales and Shepherds Calendar to be the 
most meritorious. Of the former, " The Brownie of Bods- 
beck," a tale of the Covenanters ; " The Wool Gatherer," 
a pathetic tale of a lost heir ; and the " Bridal of Pol- 
mood," a tale of love and jealousy in the time of the 
Stewarts, are especially well told ; and of the latter his 
sketches on such subjects as " The Lasses," " The Shep- 
herd's Dog," " Storms," and " Sheep," are all of them 
well and graphically written. These admirable tales and 
sketches will continue to be read with interest so long as 
the simple habits, folk-lore, and experiences of the rural 
population have kindly dwelling in the Scottish heart 
His Jacobite Relics, a work in two vols., is, as its name 
implies, a collection of songs and traditions connected 
with the Jacobite rebellion that culminated in the disas- 
trous battle of Culloden ; and both as regards his sympathy 
for the cause, and his ability as a writer of song, the 
work could scarcely have been entrusted to better hands. 
It is still held in high repute, and perhaps no greater 
testimony to its merit could be afforded than the fact of a 
facsimile reprint of it being issued only a few years ago by 
that spirited publisher, Mr Gardner, of Paisley. On its 
first publication it received a severe handling from the Whig 
critics, one of whom, in the Edinburgh Review, after a 
general denunciation of the work and its author, made for 
him the unfortunate admission that it at least contained one 
excellent song, " Donald M'Gillivry," worthy of preserva- 
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tkm. This was an opporrrxiry wrkh tike Ettrick Shepherd 
wa$ not vat man to Jtt s5t> : znd in the following Blmzkstwd 
be came down upon the urf orrrnate criiic in trah- trenchant 
style- and wound up a clashing article by trirnnphantry 
dbdaring that the song which the critic had admired to be 
tbe only one in the collection worth preserving, was one of 
hi* own which he had inserted anonrmouslT with the others. 
The Shepherd had here his antagonist fairly on the hip, and 
how the critic must have winced under the infliction may 
readily be imagined. The a£air created great amusement, 
in which none joined more heartily than his friends Sir 
Walter Scott and Professor Wilson. 

The Perils of Man and the Perils of Wowum^ two 
three-volume novels, while the}' are his most ambitious, are 
also perhaps the least meritorious of his prose works. They 
bear evident marks of the haste in which they were written ; 
the materials of which they are composed, excellent in 
themselves, are loosely, I had almost said incoherently, put 
together ; and they may all the more safely be set down as 
comparative failures, seeing that the Shepherd himself in one 
of his frank confessions admits them to be so. He was more 
successful, however, in his next venture, The Confessions 
of a Fanatic, a most marvellous and extravagant story, 
which in excellence of plot, concentration of incident, and 
vigour of language, may be considered one of his best and 
most interesting tales. 

His Life of Burns is on the whole a just and vigorous 
defence of his great prototype ; in it he manfully combats 
the prevailing notion that Burns while in Dumfries had sunk 
to an utterly low and degraded state through drink, and 
quotes in favour of his view the testimony of Mr A. Find 
later, Supervisor of the district, to the effect that " whenever 
called upon, at any hour of the day or night, he had ever 
found Burns ready, capable, and willing to do his duty." 
In this, as in most other things, the truth appears to lie in 
vid media. The Shepherd forms a high estimate of the 
I>oetical powers of Burns ; but is severe upon him for his 
too close imitation of, if not actual plagiarism from the poet 
Ferguson, whom the Shepherd wishes Burns had never 
known. In his Domestic Life of Sir Walter Scott — the 
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publication of which gave great offence to Lockhart — the 
Shepherd thus speaks of his departed friend : — " He had a 
clear head, as well as a benevolent heart ; was a good man, 
an anxiously-kind husband, an indulgent parent, and a 
sincere, forgiving friend ; a just judge, and a punctual corres- 
pondent Such is the man we have lost, and such a man 
we shall never see again. He was truly an extraordinary 
man — the greatest man in the world." Surely the language 
of eulogy could scarcely be carried further. 

His prose works may not inappropriately be termed tales 
of wonder, lighted up by brilliant flashes of genius, and 
evincing great versatility of talent They, however, illustrate 
no theory, nor are they characterised by much minute analysis 
of the passions or of character ; and it is doubtful whether 
they are calculated to exercise any great humanising influence 
over the hearts of men. Nevertheless they possess a pecu- 
liar charm of their own, and admirably fill up what without 
them would be a felt blank in our literature. I can well 
remember the spell of fascination which their first perusal 
threw over me when a boy; and certainly they have lost 
none of their charm upon later acquaintance. Taking them 
as a whole, and especially considering the difficulties and 
disadvantages under which they were produced, they are 
nothing short of wonderful, and irresistibly prompt the 
question, What might not this remarkable genius have 
accomplished had he been furnished in his early youth with 
even an average amount of education ? Taking him, how- 
ever, as he is, I conclude that few men could write a song, a 
ballad, or short story better than he ; but when carried away 
by that vaulting ambition in him that sometimes overleapt 
itself into essaying a lengthened epic or three-volume novel, 
there becomes apparent a certain crudity of design and want 
of artistic finish about his work, that almost tempts one to 
wish that he had either been less ambitious, or had more 
carefully revised what he did publish. Notwithstanding 
this, the literary work of the Ettrick Shepherd is stamped 
with the true and unmistakable impress of genius, it has 
already stood the crucial test of time, and will, I make 
bold to predict, like good wine, yet further improve with 
age. 
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NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF POETRY. 

As my further remarks upon the Ettrick Shepherd will 
have reference to him more in his character of a poet than 
as a prose writer, permit me here to make a few general 
remarks upon poetry, its nature and functions. 

Poetry has been the delight and study of mankind in all 
ages, and the productions of its greatest exponents have 
been among the world's most cherished treasures. They 
have survived the ravages of wicked wars, the overthrow of 
dynasties, and the ruin of empires ; and have been faithfully 
handed down from generation to generation as their most 
precious legacy, while much that was no doubt considered 
of more practical importance has been suffered to drop into 
oblivion. 

What, then, is poetry ? What is its nature ? And what 
are its functions ? These questions are by no means so easy 
to answer as they at first sight appear, but I shall — how- 
ever imperfectly — attempt to reply to them. First, 
then, let me say what poetry is not. It is not, as many 
thoughtlessly imagine, a mere pleasant intellectual pastime 
to wile away an idle hour, it is something more ; it is a great 
power for good in the moral economy of nature, a necessity 
in fact of our intellectual well-being. Neither is it, as many 
erroneously suppose, the mere dividing and subdividing of 
so many lines into a certain number of feet of regularly 
recurring dactyls and spondees, with or without rhymed 
terminations, and strung together by a leading thought or 
idea; these are but the implements of the poet's art, the paint, 
the brush, and the canvas, but not the picture ; and together 
they constitute verse, elegant verse it may be, but nothing 
more. The division and subdivision of the lines may be per- 
fect, the rhyme and rhythm excellent, the liquidity and allitera- 
tion all that could be desired, and the thoughts passable or 
even praiseworthy, but unless they are clothed with the rainbow 
hues of the imagination, and possess soul, sentiment, feeling, 
and genuine humour, they are not poetry. Poetry becomes 
an art whenever we attempt to give expression to our poetic 
conceptions, agreeably to the laws of harmony and design, 
and it is only perfect when there exists a complete coin- 
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cidence between the word and thought — that is to say, it is 
not only necessary to express the thought, it mi^t also be the 
best possible expression of the thought. 

Poetry requires both head and heart for its production ; 
but, like religion, it is a thing more of the heart than of the 
head ; and it may be defined as the naturally harmonious 
and most perfect expression of the concentrated enthusiasm 
of our purest thoughts, finest feelings, noblest aspirations, 
and loftiest imaginings, evolved from the rapt contemplation 
of the beauty, law, love, power, stability, and harmony of all 
that is in and around us, above and beyond us. .Whatever 
excites within us the emotions of awe, wonder, love, and 
reverence — whatever gives pleasure or pain to the human 
mind is poetry. It is not only the soul of fiction, it is the 
soul and sentiment of all that does exist, or that can be 
imagined to exist — in short, it is our highest ideal concep- 
tion of the soul and being of things. If there be no reality 
in that ideal, then mind, thought, feeling, and fancy are all 
useless encumbrances. 

Deprive life of its poetry, or what is much the same 
thing, of its religion, and what would there be. left ? A mere 
animal existence, destitute alike of all ennobling sentiment 
and feeling, without aim, without hope, without faith, with- 
out soul, without God, without meaning ; — man would then 
not only be on a level with the brutes, but with the most 
terrible of them all; the missing link, which has hitherto 
baffled the search of philosophers, would be found — 
the chain would be complete. Deprive Nature of 
its poetry, and what would remain? Mere brutum 
fulmen at most, blind force, a cold materialism, 
a world without design and without a designer, — a 
heterogeneous chapter of accidents, the result of chance, 
and which chance might at any time destroy, in a word, 
annihilate poetry, and all — at least as we know it and 
think of it — would be a delusion and a dream. 

If I have succeeded in making myself understood, it 
will be seen that no religion could possibly exist without 
poetry — at least, no religion that could retain a hold of 
the human heart. For what is religion — that is religion 
as distinct from theology — if it be not the poetry of the 
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human heart in its relation to the Infinite, or in other 
words, our highest ideal conceptions of the Finite and 
Infinite, and of their mutual duties and relations to each 
other? Doubtless there is much poetry that cannot 
properly be termed religion, just as there is much in- 
cluded in religion that does not properly belong to it 
To make my meaning clear, let me suppose that there 
are those who may be inclined to agree with my de- 
finition of poetry, but who may object to its being con- 
sidered as in any way connected with religion. In that 
case I would simply recommend those who think so to 
mentally endeavour to excise all the poetic thought, 
feeling, and sentiment from the Old Testament for ex- 
ample, and then calmly and candidly ask themselves 
whether they would be prepared to pin their faith and 
hope of salvation to what would then remain. Would 
they consider the history of the rise, decline, and fall of 
the Jewish nation; its wars, captivities, intrigues, corona- 
tions, murders, and all such mundane matters as 
essentials of religion, and capable of preparing their 
souls for a higher state of future existence? If 
their answer should be in the affirmative, then I can 
only say that it would prove the extreme difficulty of 
distinguishing between what is sacred, and what is pro- 
fane. If in the negative, it would go far to prove the 
truth of my propositions, viz., that there is much in- 
cluded in religion that has no direct relation to it, — 
that it is its poetry alone that gives it a command 
over the human heart; and that both appear to be so 
inseparably connected with each other as almost to 
be — if they are not actually — identical I may, how- 
ever, express my firm conviction that the poetry of 
the Christian religion is in no immediate danger of 
being superseded, that it is secure so long as it expresses 
our highest ideal conceptions of finite and infinite truth, 
and what probability is there of a poet or prophet arising 
who will furnish us with a higher and purer ideal? for 
higher and purer that ideal must be which will be able 
to dethrone and supersede the present. Those, and they 
are many, who hold the doctrine of plenary inspiration 
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and direct revelation from the Fountain of all truth, can 
have no fear of such a contingency arising, for " to 
them it would be simply impossible. 

If poetry and religion be not identical, as I am inclined 
to think that they are, they are at least twin sisters, born of 
the emotional part of our nature. Together they sprang 
into existence, together they have wrought in the past with 
the same aims and objects, to make the world better, wiser, 
and happier ; and together with the same undivided aims 
they shall work in the future, for to them, more than to any 
other, is committed the all-important function of winning 
back the souls of all born of humanity into unison and har- 
mony with the great, perfect poetic Soul of the Universe, 
their Alpha and their Omega, their beginning and their end 
—God. 

If I am right in my estimate of the nature and 
functions of poetry, it is obvious that there are two great 
essentials to its production : — the possession of the 
natural poetic faculty, and the power of giving fit ex- 
pression to it These may, however, not exist in equal 
proportion in the same individual, although both may be 
cultivated to a considerable extent; and the greatest 
poet is he who possesses both faculties in an equal and 
in the highest degree. 

APPLICATION TO THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD'S POETRY. 

Applying what has just been said to the poetry of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, I do most unhesitatingly say that it 
possesses all the great essentials of true and genuine 
poetry. It is characterised by great descriptive power, 
genuine humour, brilliant fancy, and vivid imagination; 
and although not to any great extent didactic, it is pervaded 
throughout by a healthy moral tone, and contains much 
fine poetic sentiment, and deep religious feeling. Its 
dominant qualities, however, are fancy and imagination, 
in which I know of no Scottish poet who is his equal, and 
but few English poets who are his superiors. He has 
used his high and rare imaginative faculty in his 
Pilgrims of the Sun to give us his ideal conception 
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of the great plan of the universe, which may be thus 
broadly stated: the Shepherd conceived that not only the 
earth, but every planet and star of the universe, was 
peopled with beings possessed of mind and intelligence in 
various stages of development, but all in a state of 
regular progression towards the Sun which he conceived 
to be the true centre of the whole universal system, and 
the home of the Eternal. Although we may not be able to 
homologate all the Shepherd's conclusions or to accept them 
in the light of a revelation, still it must be admitted 
that there is a certain amount of grandeur in his con- 
ceptions, and indeed all through the poem, more especially 
in the second canto, where the Shepherd rises to the 
height of true Miltonic grandeur and sublimity. I must 
express my astonishment that this exquisitely imaginative 
poem has not hitherto received that consideration it un- 
questionably deserves; nay, I would say further that those 
who have not perused it can form no adequate concep- 
tion of the great imaginative power and capability of ex- 
pression which under enormous difficulties he had 
acquired. 

Having given it as my opinion that in point of im- 
agination the Ettrick Shepherd excels all our Scottish 
poets, and as the imaginative, being also the creative, is 
the highest and rarest walk in the poetic art, it would 
almost logically follow that he must be the greatest of 
Scottish poets ; and such, in my opinion, he would have 
been had his power of expression been equal to his 
imaginative conception. In other words, his natural 
imaginative poetic faculty was in excess of his acquire- 
ments in the poetic art. There did not exist in him that 
complete coincidence between the word and thought that 
constitutes an essential element in a first class poet, but 
the difficulty of effecting such complete coincidence must 
always be greater to an imaginative than to a passion 
poet. This defect in the Shepherd I attribute mainly to 
his want of education, to the late period of life at which 
he commenced his literary labours, and also to the fact 
of his having adopted literature as a profession, which made 
production with him a necessity. 
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AS A POET. 

As a poet the Ettrick Shepherd although not the best 
is certainly one of the most spontaneous, voluminous, f t and 
surprising, and to my thinking the most imaginative, of 
Scottish poets. His poetry is stamped with a distinct in- 
dividuality that is at once both original and national ; and 
whether we may or may not be in entire sympathy with its 
spirit, form, and style, every candid reader must admit that 
the Shepherd at all events possessed a splendid, if some- 
what erratic, poetic genius. 

No poet yet born has ever succeeded in equally ex- 
celling in all the three great walks of the art. 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Burns are only specially known 
as the respective kings of Dramatic, Epic, and Lyric 
Poetry. Were we to judge Shakespeare by his lyrical 
effusions alone he would require to be content with a 
much humbler position than he occupies as a dramatist. 
In like manner were we to judge Burns by his poems, 
independently of his lyrics, he would only take rank as a 
second-rate or even third-rate poet. The Shepherd, with 
the ambition peculiar to Kim, attempted all the three 
walks of the poetic art, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that he has not succeeded in taking first rank in 
any of them, — indeed, the wonder rather is that he has 
succeeded so well All that we can therefore expect to 
find in the Shepherd's poetry is that it may specially 
excel in some of v the minor branches or qualities — and 
such is the case. In the wild, weird, mystical, and 
supernatural he stands alone, and may not inappro- 
priately be styled the Poet Laureate of Fairyland; while 
he has re-animated the dead body of Superstition, and 
lighted up the gloom of her forbidding countenance by 
the power and splendour of his poetic genius. In judging 
of the Ettrick Shepherd as a poet, the difficulties and 
disadvantages, under which he laboured must be steadily 
kept in view, and all reasonable allowance made for them. 
His poetry is the direct outcome of the circumstances in 
which he found himself placed ; and surely there is some- 
thing noble in the spectacle of a fullgrown man taking an 
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old newspaper to the hills with him and laboriously spelling 
through its contents to acquire the art of reading, and 
afterwards buttoning an inkhorn to his vest and carefully 
copying out the letters in italics in the books which he was 
perusing in order to acquire the art of caligraphy, and thus 
be enabled to commit his thoughts to paper. It is there- 
fore not only as a poor and humble shepherd, but as a 
self-taught shepherd, that he must be judged ; and as such 
his poetic achievements must be pronounced worthy of the 
highest praise ; nor can I be wrong in saying that no other 
country in the world could have produced such a shepherd- 
poet, and no other shepherd-poet but himself could have 
written such poetry. 

That there must have been an abundance of shepherd- 
poets is evident from the fact that poetry and music have 
been intimately associated with the occupation of a shepherd 
in all ages ; but when we come to search the pages of history 
for eminent examples we are surprised at the scantiness of 
the Arcadian muster-rolL If they have at any time existed, 
I ask, Where are they? And back on the listening ear 
comes the echo's empty answer, Where ? True, there have 
been several eminent bucolic 'poets, but they were not shep- 
herds. Theocritus and Virgil were both courtiers, and 
Allan Ramsay was a wig maker ; and we must travel back 
down the long vista of ages until we arrive at the time 
when the Monarch Minstrel swept the harp of Judah, ere we 
find a fitting example. Here, then, we have a unique posi- 
tion for the Ettrick Shepherd in literature, that of being the 
only known eminent shepherd-poet since the days of the 
sweet singer of Israel. There are those, however, who 
object to the term ploughman being applied to Burns on the 
ground that he was not a ploughman in the strict sense of a 
hireling; that in fact he was a farmer, and the son of a 
farmer; and that the ploughs which he held were either 
those of his father or his own. If this be not hypercriti- 
cism, if indeed there be anything in the objection, it would 
equally apply to David, Moses, Job, and the rest of the 
patriarchs ; and upon this hypothesis we arrive at the grand 
conclusion that the Ettrick Shepherd is the only known 
eminent hireling shepherd-poet which the world has yet 
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produced ; a sufficiently distinguished and honourable posi- 
tion certainly, and one of which Scotland might well feel 
proud. 

Although the Shepherd, previous to his becoming a poet, 
had unfortunately outlived the time in which he might have 
hoped to make his mark as a writer of impassioned song, he 
nevertheless composed many excellent love songs ; but with 
the exception of " When the kye comes hame," perhaps the 
best pastoral love song extant, they cannot as a general rule 
compare in passionate earnestness, depth and tenderness of 
feeling, richness of imagery, beauty, and power of expression, 
to the inimitable love songs of Burns. In his national and 
Jacobite songs, however, he was more successful ; many of 
these have become deservedly popular, and are among the 
best of their kind. Among them may be mentioned 
"Donald M'Donald," "Bauldy Fraser," "Come o'er the 
Stream," "Bonnie Prince Charlie," "Charlie is my 
Darling," "Rise, Rise, Lowland and Highlandmen," 
"Flora Macdonald's Lament," and "Callum o' Glen," 
and in the two last-named the Shepherd has struck the 
tender and pathetic chords with a masterly hand. It was 
the life-long ambition of the Ettrick Shepherd to be 
accounted the successor to Burns, and certainly no collec- 
tion of Scottish songs could have any pretention to com- 
pleteness without containing a large selection from those of 
the Shepherd ; but although fairly entitled to rank as one of 
the princes of Scottish song, Burns is still the truest incarna- 
tion of the lyric genius of Scotland, and is and ever will be 
the king of her lyric corps. 

As might have been expected, the poetry of the 
Ettrick Shepherd has largely assumed the ballad form, 
with which he was most familiar. And as a writer 
of ballads I consider him to be among the most 
successful of modern writers. He is no imitator of the 
ancient merely ; he is also a renovator and improver ; 
in his hands they are clothed with new grace and beauty, 
and rise to something of epic importance and grandeur. 
In this department he is seen at his best in the Queeris 
Wake; but there are several of his ballads in the 
Mountain Bard which are no disgrace to their compan- 
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ions of the Wake. From the general narrative character 
of ballad poetry, however, it is difficult to select any extract 
that would stand alone and serve as a fitting example, and 
I can only recommend "The Witch of Fife" as a pre-eminent 
specimen of his ballad style. 

The imaginative was the faculty in him that was 
most highly developed and most assiduously cultivated, 
and in this department of poetry, as I have already 
stated, he excels all his Scottish brethren. Objection, 
however, has been taken to the Shepherd's poetry that 
it is wanting in definiteness, perspective, symmetry and 
proportion. True, there must always be a certain amount 
of indefiniteness in all purely imaginative poetry, seeing 
that it is the creation of finite, not of infinite mind; 
but if these objections were restricted merely to the 
form of construction and dress of the Shepherd's poetry, 
I would to a certain extent be inclined to agree with 
them, — although I cannot admit the application of the 
physical laws of perspective and measurement to his 
poetic fancies and imaginative conceptions themselves. 
I can readily imagine a person of a precisely practical 
and mechanical turn of mind sneeringly putting the 
question, " Of what practical use is imagination ? " and 
to such a question I would reply that the imaginative 
is relatively to the poetical and intellectual what the 
inventive is to the mechanical and practical, and that 
both faculties have ever been, and must ever continue 
to be the two great motors or factors in the world's 
mental and material development and progress. Without 
the imaginative faculty we could have no religious faith, 
or a literature worthy of the name ; because, in that 
case we would be incapable of receiving or of creating 
ideas other than those that were demonstrable or palpable 
to the ordinary senses ; without the inventive faculty we 
could have had no steam engine, of other mechanical 
contrivance ; and without both, man would still have been 
in the primitive state when "wild in the woods the 
naked savage ran." 

The two best specimens of the Shepherd's imagina- 
tive poetry are his ballad, " Bonnie Kilmeny," in the 
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Queeris Wake — than which, Dr Rogers says, "Never 
did bard conceive a finer fairy tale, or painter pourtray 
a picture of purer or more spiritual and exquisite sweet- 
ness," — and his Pilgrims of the Sun y of which says 
the same authority — "We know not if sentiments more 
spiritual and sublime are to be found in any poetry." 
And, whatever the world may think of the rev. Doctor 
in other respects, he is at least, to my thinking, correct 
in these opinions. In corroboration of these views take 
the following extracts from " Bonnie Kilmeny," a lovely 
maiden "pure as pure could be," who for her exceed- 
ing purity, was translated to the spirit land and per- 
mitted to revisit earth again : — 

" When many long days had come and fled, 
When grief grew calm, and hope was dead. 
When mass for Kilmeny's soul had heen sung. 
When the bedesman had prayed, and the dead bell rung : 
Late, late in a gloamin' when all was still, 
When the fringe was red on the western hill ; 
The wood was sere, the moon i' the wane, 
The reek o' the cot hung o'er the plain 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane, — 
When the ingle lowed wi' an eerie leme, 
Late, late in the gloamin' Kilmeny came hame. 

41 Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? 
Lang hae we sought baith holt and dean, 
By linn, by ford, and greenwood tree, — 
Yet you are halesome and fair to see. 
Where got ye that joup o' the lily sheen, 
That bonny snood o' the birk sae green, 
And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been? 

• 

" Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 
But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny's face ; 
As still was her look and as still was her e'e 
As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea, 
Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 
For Kilmeny had been she kenned not where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare. 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew ; 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung 
And the airs of heaven played round her tongue 
When she spoke of the lovely forms she had seen, 
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And a land where stn had never been; 

A land'of love and a land of light, 

Withouten son, or moon, or night ; 

And the light a pore and cloudless beam. — 

The land of vision it would seem, 

A still and everlasting dream. 

Her seymar was the lily flower, 
And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower, 
And her voice like the distant melodye 
That floats along the twilight sea. 
Bnt she loved to raike the lanely glen, 
And keep afar frae the haunts of men ; 
Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 
To suck the flowers and drink the spring. 
But wherever her peaceful form appeared 
The wild beasts of the hill were cheered ; 
The wolf played blithely round the field, 
The lordly bison lowed and kneeled : 
The dun deer woo'd with manner bland, 
And cowered aneath her lily hand. 
And when at eve the woodlands rung 
When hymns of other worlds she sung 
In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 
Oh, then the glen was all in motion! 
The wild beasts of the forest came, 
Broke from their bughts and faulds the tame, 
And goved around, charmed and amazed ; 
Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed 
And murmured and looked with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 
The buzzard came with the throstle-cock; 
The corby left her howff in the rock ; 
The blackbird along wi' the eagle flew, 
The hind came tripping o'er the dew; 
The wolf and the kid their raike began, 
And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran; 
The hawk and the heron attour them hung, 
And the merle and the mavis forhooyed their young, — 
And all in a peaceful ring were hurled : 
It was like an eve in a sinless world." 

Take also the following extracts from the Pilgrims of 
the Sun in which the Shepherd describes the heaven 
of heavens, supposed by him to be situated in the 
central region of the orb of light, and to which, like 
Kilmeny, young Mary Lee o' Carrel Ha', in answer to 
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her heart-yearnings had, while in a state of trance, been 
conveyed in the spirit by her angelic guide Cela : — 

* "At length they reached a vale of wondrous form 
And dread dimensions, where the tribes of heaven 
Assembly held, each in its proper sphere 
And order placed. That vale extended far « 

Across the heavenly regions,and its form 
A tall gazoon or level pyramid. 
Along its borders palaces were ranged, 
All fronted with the thrones of beauteous seraphs, 
Who sat with eyes turned to the inmost point, 
Leaning upon their harps ; and all those thrones 
Were framed of burning crystal, wheie appeared 
In mingled gleam millions of dazzling hues. 

Still, as the valley narrowed to a close, 

These thrones increased in grandeur and in glory 

On either side, until the inmost two 

Rose so sublimely high, that every arch 

Was ample as the compass of that bow 

That, on dark cloud, bridges the vales of earth. 

The columns seemed ingrained with gold, and branched 

With many lustres, whose each single lamp 

Shone like the sun as from the earth beheld ; 

And each particular column, placed upon 

A northern hill, would cap the polar wain. 

There sat, half-shrouded in incessant light 

The great archangels, nighest to the throne 

Of the Almighty ; for — oh, dreadful view ! — 

Betwixt these two, closing the lengthened files, 

Stood the pavilion of the eternal God ! 

Himself unseen, in tenfold splendours veiled, 

The least unspeakable, so passing bright 

That even the eyes of angels turned thereon 

Grow dim, and round them transient darkness swims. 



Now was the word 
Given out, from whence they knew not, that all tongues, 
Kindreds, and tribes, should join, with one accord, 
In hymn of adoration and' acclaim 
To Him that sat upon the throne of heaven, 
Who framed, saved, and redeemed them to himself! 

Then all the countless hosts obeisance made, 
And with their faces turned unto the throne 
Stood up erect, while all their coronals 
From off their_heads were reverently upborne. 

H 
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" Our earth-born visitant quaked every limb. 

The angels touched their harps with gentle hand 

As prelude to begin ; then, all at once, 

With full o'erwhelming swell the strain arose, 

And pealing high, rolled o'er the throned lists 

And tuneful files, as if the sun itself 

Welled forth the high and holy symphony ! 

All heaven beside was mute : the streams stood still 

And did not murmur-- the light wandering winds 

Withheld their motion in the midst of heaven, 

Nor stirred the leaf, but hung in breathless trance 

Where first the sounds assailed them ; even the windows 

Of God's pavilion seemed to open wWe 

And drink the harmony. 

♦ *****♦» 

Oh ! when the voices and the lyres were strained * 

To the rapt height, the full delirious swell, 

Then did the pure elastic mounds of heaven 

Quiver and stream with flickering radiance, 

Like gossamers along the morning dew. 

Still paused the choir, till the last echo crept 

Into the distant hill. Oh, it was sweet ! 

Beyond definement sweet 1 and never more 

May ear of mortal list such heavenly strains, 

While linked to erring, frail humanity." 

In purely sentimental poetry his ode to the " Skylark " 
may be taken as a favourable example. It is superior, in 
my opinion, to the more lengthy and elaborate odes of 
Shelley and Wordsworth on the same subject. It is a per- 
fect little gem, and although well known I cannot resist the 
temptation to repeat it 

" Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, blest is thy dwelling place — 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Wild is thy lay and loud, far in the downy cloud; 

Love gives it energy — love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, where art thou journeying? 

'ITiy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 
" O'er fell and fountain sheen, o'er moor and mountain green, 

O'er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, over the rainbow's rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 
Then, when the gloamin' comes, low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ; 
Emblem of happiness, blest is thy dwelling place — 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee !" 
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Although not particularly brilliant as a wit, the Shep- 
herd, like all true sons of genius, possessed a fine sense of 
humour, which was of the pawky Scottish character. „ This 
quality is abundantly scattered over all his works, and in his 
poetry it particularly finds expression in the " Witch o' Fife," 
" Poetic Mirror," " Connel o' Dee," " Jock Macpherson," 
"The Village o' Balmaquhapple," "John o' Brackadale," 
" Ettrick John," " Doctor Munroe," and several others. 

As might have been anticipated from his early shepherd 
training, his descriptions of natural scenery are as bold as 
they are distinct, and as beautiful as they are vivid, and 
have further a breezy freshness about them that is always 
exhilarating, while his interpretations of the beauty of Nature 
are direct, incisive, and clear as a sunbeam, such as only a 
trained poetic eye could discover and a true poet delineate. 
Take, for example, the following description of a thunder- 
storm from " Mador of the Moor " : — 

" The storm was on, and darkening still behind, 
Alternate rushed the rain and rattling hail ; 

In deepened breathings sighed the cumbered wind ; 
Played the swift gleam along the boreal pale, 
While distant thunder murmured o'er the gale : 

Far up the incumbent cloud its voice began, 
Then, like resistless angel bound to scale 

The southern heaven, along the void it ran, 

Booming, in wrathful tone, vengeance on sinful man. 

********* 

Nigh and more nigh the rolling thunder came, 

Muffled in moving pall of midnight hue ; 
Fiercer and fiercer burst the flakes of flame 

From out the forge of heaven in burning blue. 

They split the yawning cloud and downward flew ; 
Before their wrath the solid hill was riven ; 

Some in the lake their fiery heads imbrue. 
Its startled waters to the sky were driven, 
Belching, as if it mocked the angry coil of heaven." 

Or from the same poem take the following description of the 
scene from the summit of Ben Macduich as seen by King 
Robert the Second when engaged in a hunting expedi- 
tion : — 

" On gray Macduich's utmost verge he stood, 
The loftiest cone of all that desert dun : 
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" The seas afar were streamer' d o'er with LI<xxl ; 
Dark forests waved and winding waters run ; 
Fur nature glowed beneath the evening sun ; 
The western shadows darkening every dale, 

Where dens of gloom, the sight of man to shun, 
Lay shrouded in impervious ma^ic veil, 
While o'er them poured the rays of light so lovely pale. 

" But oh ! what bard could sing the onward sight! — 

The piles that frowned, the gulfs that yawned beneath, 
Downward a thousand fathoms from the height, 

Grim as the caverns in the Land of Death ! 

Like mountains shattered in the Eternal's wrath, 
When fiends their banners 'gainst his reign unfurled ; 

A grisly wilderness ! A land of scathe ! 
Rocks upon rocks, in dire confusion hurled : 
A rent and formless mass — the rubbish of a world ! 

"As if by lost pre-eminence abased, 

Hill behind hill erected — locks of grey ; 
And every misty morion was upraised 

To speak its farewell to the God of Day 

When tempests rave along their polar way, 
Not closer rear the billows of the deep, 

Shining with silver foam, and maned with spray, 
As up the midway heaven they war and sweep, 
Then foiled and chafed to rage, roll down the broken steep. 

" First died upon the peaks the golden hue, 

And o'er them spread a beauteous purple screen ; 
Then rose a shade of pale cerulean blue, 

Softening the hills and hazy vales between. 

Deeper and deeper grew the magic scene, 
As darker shades of the night-heaven cqjne on ; 

No star along the firmament was seen, 
But solemn majesty prevailed alone 
Around the brows of Eve, upon her Grampian throne." 

The peculiar beauty of the Ettrick Shepherd's descrip- 
tion, however, becomes more apparent and captivating when 
seen through the coloured medium of his brilliant poetic 
fancy. Take the following extract from " The Fate of Mac- 
gregor " for example — a poem in every way equal to Camp- 
bell's "LochieFs Warning." This poem opens by young 
Malcolm acquainting his chief that the clan was impatient 
to be led against the Campbells and Macnabs ; but, instead 
of obeying the warlike summons, Macgregor gravely informed 
him that he had on the previous night received a visit from 
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a spirit lady, — " whose breath was a furnace, her bosom the 
grave," — and that he had promised to meet with her that 
night by the brook of Glen-Gyle : — 

*' Away went Macgregor, but went not alone : 
To watch the dread rendezvous Malcolm has gone. 
They oared the broad Lomond, so still and serene, 
And deep in her bosom, how awful the scene; 
O'er mountains inverted the blue waters curled, 
And rocked them on skies of a far nether world. 

All silent they went, for the time was approaching; 

The moon the blue zenith already was touching ; 

No foot was abroad on the forest or hill, 

No sound but the lullaby sung by the rill. 

Young Malcolm at distance couched trembling the while — 

Macgregor stood lone by the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

Few minutes had passed, ere they spied on the stream 

A skiff sailing light, where a lady did seem ; 

Her sail was the web of the gossamer's loom, 

The glowworm her wakelight, the rainbow her boom ; 

A dim, rayless beam was her prow and her mast, 

Like woldfire at midnight that glares on the waste. 

Though rough was the river with rock and cascade, 

No torrent, no rock, her velocity stayed ; 

She wimpled the water to weather and lea, 

And heaved as if borne on the waves of the sea. 

Mute nature was roused in the bounds of the glen : 

The wild deer of Gairtney abandoned his den, 

Fled panting away, over river and isle, 

Nor once turned his eye to the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

The fox fled in terror ; the eagle awoke, 

As slumbering he dozed on the shelve of the rock ; 

Astonished, to hide in the moonbeam he flew, 

And screwed the night-heaven till lost in the blue. 

Young Malcolm beheld the pale lady approach ; 
The chieftain salute her, and shrink from her touch. 
He saw the Macgregor kneel down on the plain, 
As begging for something he could not obtain ; 
She raised him indignant, derided his stay, 
Then bore him on board, set her sail, and away. 

Though fast the red bark down the river did glide, 

Yet faster ran Malcolm adown by its side ; 

" Macgregor, Macgregor !" he bitterly cried ; 

" Macgregor, Macgregor !" the echoes replied. 

He struck at the lady, but, strange though it seem, 

His sword only fell on the rocks and the stream ; 
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" But the groans from the boat, that ascended amain, 
Were groans from a bosom in horror and pain. 
They reached the dark lake, and bore lightly away — 
Macgregor is vanished for ever and aye." 

These extracts must, I think, convince all but the most 
finical and captious of critics that the Ettrick Shepherd 
possessed a highly rare and splendid poetic genius. Like 
all other poetry, his poetry no doubt contains an average 
amount of clay ; but mixed with it will be found as many 
grains of pure gold, with not a few gems and nuggets, as 
will amply repay the trouble of washing and picking them 
out Although it is always extremely difficult to say with 
certainty what would have been, had another set of circum- 
stances obtained, I think it might be more safely said of the 
Ettrick Shepherd than of any other known poet, that his 
poetry would have been vastly improved had he been 
possessed of classical culture, and had it been built upon 
the most approved classical models. As it is, had he even 
occupied his maturer years and riper experience in carefully 
revising and improving his poetic works by a judicious prun- 
ing, he would have occupied a higher rank as a poet ; but 
knowing the positive reluctance which poets generally have 
to sacrifice what has once been put into shape, its perfor- 
mance by such a man as the Shepherd, who had no mean 
estimate of his own work, is perhaps too much to expect. 
Even his foibles, however, have a peculiar charm of their 
own ; and rather than that his poetry should have suffered by 
the process in individuality and spontaneity, and become 
laboured and artificial, it is infinitely better as it is. 



COMPARISON WITH BURNS AND SCOTT. 

Although comparisons are at all times odious, they are 
often the best and indeed the only means of properly 
apportioning the relative places and merits of literary men ; 
and availing myself of this means I would say that the Shepherd 
is not, like Burns, entitled to rank as a first-class poet, but 
stands well forward in the second class. His poetry belongs 
to a different order from that of Burns — as widely divergent as 
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in their lives they diverged ; and indeed the conjunction of 
their names is more suggestive of contrasts than of com- 
parisons. There was a settled aim and purpose steadily 
pursued in the life of the Ettrick Shepherd which is found 
almost totally wanting in that of Burns, the result being that 
the Ettrick Shepherd, with perhaps an inferior force of 
genius, produced more literary work, while his life was 
beyond comparison the more successful of the two. There 
was much, very much, in the life of the Ettrick Shepherd 
that is deserving of all praise and worthy of imitation ; and 
much, I regret to say, in the life of Burns that is to be 
deplored and avoided. Yet both lives in their several ways 
teach great and useful lessons that ought seriously to be laid 
to heart, and will amply repay the earnest and thoughtful 
study of them. 

The life of the Ettrick Shepherd may be likened to the 
placid and sunny waters of a solitary mountain tarn, across 
whose bosom the winds of misfortune occasionally swept, 
yet not with sufficient force or frequency to mar or even 
seriously to disturb its general character of bright and genial 
repose, — nay, rather, in imparting to it the additional charms 
of subdued vitality and motion, they heightened and intensi- 
fied the transparent liquid beauty of its dream-like reflections 
by gently rocking them on the skies of a far nether, water- 
mirrored world. In direct contrast, the life of Burns 
may be likened to the more turgid and turbulent waters of 
an inland sea stirred to its lowest depths by the tempests of 
passion that incessantly swept over it, whose storm-tossed 
billows, mighty but unavailing in their great passionate 
unrest, only succeeded in dashing themselves to pieces 
against the adamantine rocks of inevitable destiny in their 
mad attempts to burst the barriers of Fate that curbed and 
confined them, — yet even in the supreme extremity of their 
agony-throes wringing from their awful deeps profound 
heart-pearls of peerless beauty that would otherwise have lain 
buried and unseen for ever in the "dark, unfathomed caves" 
of their ocean bed, and casting them out with a wail of despair 
upon the flinty altar of their doom. Thus ever do life's extre- 
mities become the poet's opportunities, and those crystalline 
tears of anguish, wrung from the torn and bleeding heart of 
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Burns, are at once the imperishable tokens of the cause ot 
his life-ruin, and the brightest jewels of his poetic crown. 

Again, the poetry of the Ettrick Shepherd is more the 
embodiment of the spirit of solitude that dwells and sleeps 
amid the dreamy stillness of wide stretches of moorland 
waste, in the silence that reigns among the mist-clad moun- 
tain tops, in wild and lonely glens, green sequestered nooks, 
and bosky dells, by mountain tarns, and limpid pools ; by 
day broken only by the occasional bleating of sheep, the 
plaintive wail of the lapwing, the cry of the curlew, the 
quavering trump of the bittern, the lay of the skylark, and 
the drone of the honey-laden bee ; by night unbroken save 
by the murmur of the rill, the moan of the wind, the scream 
of the owl, and the eerie whine of a stray cur, all con- 
spiring to render the reigning spirit of solitude more intense 
and utterly lone, and the sense of silence more deep and 
doubly dumb. Imagine all this, seen shadowy and indistinct 
beneath the shimmering light of the moon's pale beams, by 
the eye of superstitious fear and dread, having its foreground 
peopled for the most part by a pleasure-loving throng of 
bright and ethereal beings of the fairy race, the deeper 
shadows of its middle distance bya flitting tribe of brownies, 
elfins, ghosts, spectres, and the like, and the gloomy recesses 
of its background by a swarming host of the more malignant 
spirits engaged in saturnalian revel, and witch and wizard 
diablerie of every description, and you have a very fair 
idea of the characteristics of the Ettrick Shepherd's poetry. 
Although we can now afford to laugh at those superstitions 
as the idlest of idle tales, still we ought to remember that 
we are not so very far removed from the time when they 
were the serious belief of millions, and a matter of life and 
death to thousands ; and how can we be certain that the 
beliefs of the present day may not become in like manner 
the superstitions of the future ? Such poetry, however, I 
admit can only be popular with the imaginative few, and not 
with the great bulk of practical mankind. 

The poetry of Burns, on the other hand, is the embodi- 
ment of the real, living, heart-throbbing, moiling work-a-day 
world, peopled for the most part by beings of flesh and blood 
like himself, and appealing more intensely and directly to 
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the emotions, passions, hopes, fears, instincts, and interests of 
our common humanity, and upon that account more generally 
popular. From a purely poetical point of view, however, it 
must be admitted that the poetry of the Ettrick Shepherd 
embraces a wider range of thought, and is superior in point 
of imagination, to that of Burns, but is inferior in depth and 
tenderness of feeling, wit, humour, and satirical power. He 
could also sustain himself longer on the wing, and is much 
more prolific than Burns ; but he is deficient as compared 
with Burns in concentration, generalisation, and force of 
expression. The empire of the Shepherd is the realms of 
Fancy and Imagination ; that of Burns is the human heart 
The Shepherd is to a great extent a poet of the past ; Burns, 
a poet for all time. Both were peasants ; both are essentially 
national poets ; but, unlike Burns, the Shepherd is not 
universal. He is, however, the only other peasant poet 
which Scotland has yet produced who is entitled to be 
named in the same breath with the immortal bard of Coila ; 
and between them they have placed Her in the proud posi- 
tion of being the only country in the civilised world that 
can boast of a purely peasant literature of the highest order ; 
— and long may her rugged mountain soil produce such 
Peasant Poets. 

With respect to Sir Walter Scott the points of comparison 
are more numerous. Both were intimately associated with 
the same border counties ; both possessed a large store of 
their traditionary and ballad lore ; both commenced their 
careers as poets and ended as novelists; and both were 
compelled by somewhat kindred circumstances to produce 
more literary work than was probably good for their fame. 
Their politics were the same ; the bent of their genius the 
same ; their mission in literature much the same — that of 
being the poets and historians of a state of things that has 
long passed away, but none the less worthy of being recorded 
as illustrating the manners, customs, characters, faiths, and 
superstitious beliefs of our ancestors, — the difference between 
them being one less of kind than of degree. There was, 
however, this wide difference between them : Scott was a 
trained and cultured scholar, the Shepherd a mere 
untutored rustic. Had the position of these two men beetv 
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the same— that is, had the Shepherd possessed the same 
training, culture, position, and opportunities as Scott, I have 
a strong impression that he would have run him a much 
closer tie than he did ; on the other hand had Scott been as 
heavily handicapped by circumstances, or had he been 
placed in exactly the same position as the Shepherd, I 
doubt very much whether, with all his genius, he would 
have attained to an equal amount of success. It is, 
a mere matter of speculation ; but I shall be astonished 
if, upon due consideration of all the circumstances, I should 
be found to be singular in my opinion. In saying this 
I offer no disparagement to the genius of Scott ; on 
the contrary I yield to no man in my admiration of the 
magnificent creations of his resplendent genius, , which are 
justly the boast of all Scotsmen. All that I do advance is 
that, considering the enormous advantages that he possessed 
in their creation, they cannot be considered so surprising. 

A man of genius, even when placed in the most 
favourable circumstances,' must always be an object of 
interest and regard ; but a man of genius, struggling under a 
load of difficulties and disadvantages that would overwhelm 
the vast majority of other and meaner men, and succeeding 
nevertheless in making himself heard and felt as a power in 
the land, is to my thinWng a much more interesting and 
edifying spectacle ; and such a man was the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. That he should have succeeded in raising himself by 
his own individual effcrt from the humble position of an 
uneducated cow-herd in one of the wildest and most secluded 
districts of the country, to become the literary confrere, 
friend, associate, and correspondent of the most distinguished 
men of his day, is an achievement that is truly marvellous. 

All honour, then, to the Shepherd Bard of Ettrick, 
who, despite his many disadvantages, has carved for him- 
self so distinguished a niche in the Temple of Fame ; 
who has so indelibly stamped his individuality upon the 
literature of h ; s country ; and added one name more to 
that brilliant roil of sweet singers who so richly emblazon 
old Scotia's proud poetic shield. Right I say it must be 
to do honour to one who, by his splendid genius, and 
brilliant literary career, has so gloriously upheld the 
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dignity of labour, and unmistakably proved to the world 
that the humble folds of a shepherd's plaid may yet 
enwrap the shoulders of one of Nature's true nobility. 
To none of Scotia's many gifted sons may the 
graphic lines of our own poet Murdoch be more 
aptly applied — 

" When Nature stamps the man a king, 
Nae crown needs she to gie him ; 
She clasps the trade mark on his brow, 
And sends her patent wi' him." 

To fully realise the value and importance of the noble 
lesson of self-help taught by the career of this remarkable 
man of genius, and which, I am proud to say, has so 
far been a national characteristic, it is only necessary 
to reflect how few of all the millions who have lived 
and died both before and since his day, possessed of 
the superior advantages of education and position, have 
left a tithe of the noble legacy which this untutored 
rustic has been able single-handed to bequeath to pos- 
terity ; and he of all authors of equal literary promin- 
ence with whom I am acquainted, is best entitled to 
point with a just pride, and with even an excusable 
amount of vanity to the literary pyramid which he has 
reared, and to say with Coriolanus, " Alone I did it !" 
It is a proud, a noble, and a manly boast ; and where 
does there beat a Scottish heart " with soul so dead " 
who would not cheer it to the echo, or rest satisfied 
until every hill, dale, rock and ravine, not only of dear 
old Ettrick, but of broad Scotland, resounds with their 
exuberant and exulting response of " Bravo ! Hogg ! " 
nay, until even roused by the general jubilation, 

The dowy dens by Yarrow's stream 
In new-born joy forget their dream 

Of tragedy and woe ; 
And shout with glee to Ettrick pen, 
When shall we see his like again? 

Bravo, Bravissimo ! 

When, therefore, Scotsmen in every part of the world 
meet — and rightly meet — to do honour to the memory 
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and genius of Scott and Burns, as the greatest novelist 
and the greatest lyric poet that the world has yet 
produced (which honour, so far from desiring to see 
diminished, I trust may yet increase and grow until it 
circles the planet with a belt of living fire, welding by 
its influence the hearts of all Scotsmen, wherever they 
may be, in one common bond of brotherhood, loyalty 
and patriotism), still I would urge that on such occa- 
sions they ought to remember that in his own special 
walk of the imagination they must bow to the superior 
claim of the Shepherd Bard of Ettrick and Yarrow. 
For that among other reasons I would ask — 

Shall Scotia heedless disregard, 

Or fail to own the Shepherd's claim 
To be enrolled as peasant-bard 

'Mong her immortal sons of Fame? 

Must all her words of praise be poured 

On author of the bold Rob Roy ? 
And humble merit be ignored? 

Have Shepherd tales for her no joy? 

Must all her love be lavish lent 

To poet of the passions wild ? 
And not one kindly smile be bent 

On Fancy's fair and favoured child? 

No, Heaven forbid ; in mem'ry's urns — 

While patriot-fire her bosom thrills — 
Shall be enshrined with Scott and Burns, 

The Shepherd of the Ettrick Hills. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



" Let me make the songs of my country, and you shall 
make its laws," said Fletcher of Saltoun ; and the aphorism 
has long been recognised as a wise and true saying, and has 
generally been accepted as embodying a correct estimate of 
the power and influence of song. When it is remembered 
that the deepest and tenderest feelings, loftiest aspirations, 
and highest ideal conceptions of a people find their most 
perfect expression in poetry and song, I think it may with 
equal truth be asserted that the truest test of the moral 
force and mental «activity of a people is the number and 
quality. of the peasant and artisan poets which it has pro- 
duced. I say peasant and artisan poets in preference to 
great poets, because the latter will generally be found to be 
drawn from the upper and educated classes, and conse- 
quently do not afford so complete a proof of the permeation 
of poetic thought and feeling among the great body of the 
people — just as a sample drawn from, or near to, the bottom 
of a tank, would more correctly represent the quality of the 
water contained in it than one drawn from the top only. 
A single glance at our own early poetic history, which in 
most material respects is also the history of every other 
civilised country, will, however, show that this is a test that 
can only be applied to comparatively recent times. , 

Previous to the time of Allan Ramsay we find that all 
the principal Scottish poets, with the doubtful exception of 
Blind Harry the Minstrel, belonged exclusively to the 
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upper and educated classes \ but it must not on that 
account be too rashly assumed that no poets of the peasant 
and artisan classes existed during that period. All that is 
proved by the fact is that none existed of sufficient eminence 
to survive the ravages of time ; but that they must to a cer- 
tain extent have existed is, I think, certain. Among other 
contributing causes to their absence from our early poetic 
roll may be mentioned, as explaining without denying their 
existence, the unsettled state of the country, the want of a 
regular system of education previous <o the invention of 
printing, the expense of publication even after its invention, 
and the want of regular and rapid communication between 
the outlying districts and the great centres of population, 
where alone printing presses had been established ; but it is 
allowable to assume that a number at least of these poets — or 
makers as they were termed — mentioned by Dunbar and 
Lindsay as having preceded them, but of whom now noth- 
ing is known, may have come under the denomination of 
peasant and artisan poets. 

This exclusive monopoly of the upper and educated 
classes to represent the poetic thought and feeling of the 
country was, however, fated to cease and determine with the 
rise of Allan Ramsay, who may be termed the father of the 
poets of the people, and who was also fortunate in being his 
own publisher. His eminent example and undoubted 
success, following as it did upon a period of comparative 
poetic barrenness, together with the excellent system of 
parochial education founded by John Knox, and the in- 
creased facilities and consequent cheapening of publication 
which was then obtained, had a vivifying effect on the minds 
of the people, and emboldened others to follow in his foot- 
steps ; but it was not until the advent of Robert Burns, in 
whom the poetic wave set in motion by Allan Ramsay 
culminated, that Scotland can be said to have possessed an 
eminent true Peasant Poet. Great and beneficial as was 
the influence exercised by the example and writings of 
Ramsay, the influence exercised by the example and writ- 
ings of Burns has been infinitely greater — indeed, so rapid 
and marvellous has been the development of poetic thought 
among the great body of the people since the time of 
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Burns, that the relative position of poets of the upper and 
educated classes to those of the lower and comparatively 
uneducated classes, which formerly obtained, is now com- 
pletely reversed. 

Although both on account of his eminence and superior 
. influence Burns may be termed the Father of Scottish 
Peasant Poets, he is not actually so in point of time. We 
know that he had at least two contemporaries who were 
somewhat his seniors, both of whom are mentioned in his 
works. These were Adam Skirving, a Haddingtonshire 
farmer, the author of the celebrated song, "Johnnie 
Cope,", and of a ballad relating to the same subject of 
Cope's defeat by Prince Charles and his Highlanders, en- 
titled "The Battle of Tranent Muir"; and William 
Dudgeon, a Berwickshire farmer, author of the song, "The 
Maid that tends the Goats," whom Burns met at Berrywell 
when on his Border tour. Burns, in his " Common-place 
Book," in noticing Skirving's ballad, "The Battle of Tranent 
Muir," relates an anecdote of its author which is too good to 
be told in other than his own words. He says — " In ' The 
Battle of Tranent Muir,' lieutenant Smith, mentioned in the 
9th and 10th stanzas, was an Irishman who is said to have 
displayed much pusillanimity in the fight ; he, however, 
challenged Skirving for the manner in which he was spoken 
of. I have fieard the anecdote often that Lieutenant Smith 
came to Haddington after the publication of the song, and 
sent a challenge to Skirving to meet him at Haddington 
and answer for the manner in which he had noticed him in 
his song. ' Gang awa' back, 1 said the honest farmer, ' and 
tell Mr Smith that I ha'e nae leisure to come to Hadding- 
ton, but tell him to come here and I'll tak' a look o' him, 
and if I think I'm fit tae fecht him, I'll fecht him, and if no 
I'll dae as he did — I'll rin awa'.'" 

Ere yet the grave had closed over the remains of Burns, 
a worthy successor to him arose in the person of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, who, although not possessed 
of so powerful an intellect as Burns, was, as I have already 
stated, in some respects a more wonderful genius ; and no 
more notable or convincing proof of the native worth, 
■ moral rectitude, and healthy intellectual activity of our 
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Scottish peasantry as a class, could be afforded than the 
(act of its having furnished from its ranks these two Peasant 
Poets, the greatest that the world has yet seen, respectively 
representing the two principal divisions of rural labour 
symbolised by the plough and crook — viz., the agriculturaland 
pastoral Had this been all, it would have been a sufficiently 
proud distinction, and would in itseli have stamped their 
intellectual superiority over the peasantry of all other 
nations ; but it is not alL The same set of* circumstances 
which have combined to produce these great poetic Peasant 
Princes have also operated to produce a band of lesser 
Peasant Poets, who, although not occupying so high and 
distinguished a position in our country's literature, nor 
taking such a deep hold of the nation's heart as Burns and 
Hogg, have nevertheless by their genius secured for them- 
selves honourable niches in the Temple of Fame. 

What I propose in the present paper is to give a 
short biographical sketch of some of the more noted of 
these Peasant Poets, with an example of their poetic 
compositions ; but before doing so, and to avoid all mis- 
conceptions, I shall briefly explain the principle that has 
guided me in the selection. I have applied the strict 
interpretation of the term Peasant Poet to those only who 
were known as poets while engaged in purely rural occu- 
pations, excluding all artisans and professiorikl men,, who, 
although they may have been originally born of peasant par- 
ents, and may have for a certain period of their lives followed 
rural pursuits, had either migrated into the* towns, or 
adopted some other calling before their poetic talent had 
developed itself. A not uncommon error into which many 
writers have fallen has been to classify such poets as Allan 
Ramsay, the wig-maker and bookseller, Ferguson, the writer, 
Allan Cunningham, the stone-mason, Robert Tannahill and 
William Thorn, the weavers, Robert Nichol and Thomas 
Aird, the journalists, Hugh Ainslie, the clerk, and many 
such others as peasants, — who were not peasants in the 
strict sense, but who would all come under the general 
title of Poets of the People. On the other hand, there 
are those who, although afterwards drifting into othei: 
occupations, were nevertheless known as poets while! 
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engaged in purely rural pursuits; and these I have in 
eluded, for the very sufficient reason that to exclude 
them would also be to exclude Burns, who eventually 
became an exciseman, and Hogg, who for a time adopted 
literature as a profession. 

It may be objected that this is taking too narrow a 
view of the term Peasant ; but, while maintaining that it 
is strictly correct, I admit that there is also a limited 
sense in which those following other than. purely agri- 
cultural, pursuits might be classed as peasants, provided 
they were settled in strictly rural districts, or were resident 
in villages, but not in towns. To have included these, 
however, • would have opened up too wide a field of 
enquiry for my present purpose, which is simply to show 
the extent to which our country's literature, poetic and 
otherwise, has been enriched by the agricultural and 
pastoral class, to which I myself belong. For the sake 
of convenience I have arranged the examples selected in 
illustration under two groups, viz., those poets who. have, 
and those poets who have not, passed outside of their 
original rural pursuits, — but excluding all living poets, 
and having no pretensions to exhaustiveness. 

HENRY SCOTT RIDDELL. 

Of our Peasant Poets, next to Burns and Hogg in 
grasp of thought, power and sweetness of expression, and 
general literary ability, but considerably inferior to both, 
must be placed the Rev. Henry Scott RiddelL At the 
first blush the fact of his . being a clergyman would 
seem to negative his claim to be considered a true 
peasant, but in reality it is not so. He was not a poet 
because of his being a clergyman, but afterwards became 
a clergyman because of his first having been a shepherd- 
poet He is another • example of that intellectual power 
and native energy of character which has long distin- 
guished the Scottish peasantry, and has enabled so 
many of their number, despite the concomitant disad- 
vantages of poverty and low social position, to hew. out 
for themselves honourable and useful careers. It is 
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not, however, for anything that he either did or said 
as a clergyman, but for what he has written as a poet, 
that he will be gratefully remembered by his country- 
men. 

He was born on the 23rd September 1798, at Sorbie, in 
the Vale of Ewes, Dumfriesshire, where his father followed 
the occupation of a shepherd under Mr Borthwick, by whom 
he was highly esteemed Some years afterwards, arid 
before Henry was of school age, his father removed 
to Langshawburn, in Eskdale Moor, under the same 
employer, and where he continued for a number of 
years. This place was what was termed, in pastoral 
phraseology, an "out-bye-herding"; but, although out- 
lying and remote, life there was not so intolerable and 
irksome as those accustomed to live in more populous 
districts might suppose, and our poet was ever after- 
wards wont to look back with a feeling of fond recol- 
lection to the happy days of his boyhood which he 
there spent. It was customary for the shepherd lads, 
farmers' and lairds' sons to select some, shepherd's house 
as a place of rendezvous, where they might meet at 
stated intervals to compare notes, hear the news of the 
district, and spend a social evening with merry tale, 
song, and ballad ; — and Langshawburn was one of those 
meeting places. " Among others who attended those 
social gatherings," writes Mr Riddell, " was one I have 
good reason to remember — the Ettrick Shepherd ;— nor 
can I forbear observing that his seemed one of those 
hearts that do not become older in proportion as the 
head grows grey. Cheerful as the splendour of heaven, 
he carried the feelings and, it may be said, the simpli- 
city and pursuits of youth into h;s maturer years ; and 
if few of the sons of men possessed such generous in- 
fluence in promoting, so, likewise, few enjoyed so much 
pleasure in participating in the expedients of recreation 
and the harmless glee of those who meet under the 
rural roof, the shepherd's bien and happy home." As 
a result of those meetings young Riddell laid in a 
goodly store of song and ballad, and being possessed 
of a retentive memory, he could repeat most of the 
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pieces contained in the Ettrick Shepherd's first publi- 
cation before" he had learned to read. Thus we are 
reminded of the effects of example, and of how we may 
be insensibly made the instruments of exercising a 
beneficial influence over the minds of others ; for in no 
slight degree do- I ascribe the fact of Riddell himself 
becoming a poet to his having been thus early brought 
into contact with his great prototype. His father, who, 
in addition to being an experienced shepherd, had also 
the reputation of being a man of great shrewdness and 
strong intellect, most praiseworthily did his duty to his 
family in the matter of education ; ami in their more tender 
years, while yet unable to traverse the long distance that 
separated them from the nearest school, he — like the father 
of Burns — hired for a time a person into the house to teach 
his own family and that of a neighbouring shepherd. When 
more advanced in' years Henry attended school, but for the 
most part only during the winter quarter, being in the 
summer season either engaged in herding cows or in assist- 
ing his father with his flocks, emergencies frequently 
occurring, when the services which a boy can render often 
prove as availing as those of a grown-up person. 

After leaving school, besides assisting his father for a 
couple of years, he served for a year as under- 
shepherd or lamb-herd at Glencotha, on Holmes Water, 
where he made his first sustained attempt in rhyme ; and 
for a similar period at Wester Buccleuch, in Rankleburn, 
when he .was engaged as principal shepherd by Mr Scott of 
Deloraine, although at an age much younger than is usual 
for others to be entrusted with so extensive a hirsel. 
Having remained two years at Deloraine, he was next en- 
gaged by Mr Knox of Todrigg, whose son William, the 
cultured author of the " Lonely Hearth," paid him much 
friendly attention, commended his verses, and augured his 
success as one of the song writers of his native land. 

After leaving school,' but more especially when at 
Deloraine and Todrigg, Riddell, like Hogg, was in the habit 
of taking pen, ink, and paper to the hills with him, and 
when at leisure writing down his thoughts among the wilds, 
or when not so engaged earnestly studying the map of 
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Nature and feasting his eyes on the beauty of the magni- 
ficent scenery spread out before him. He was particularly 
struck with the singular appearance which these pastoral 
solitudes presented early in the summer. or autumn morn- 
ings from the vantage ground of the hill-top, when the 
scene that met his wondering and admiring gaze seemed 
like a vision of a new heaven and a new earth, bright and 
beautiful exceedingly, even as a "dream of poetry itself." All 
around, and as far as the eye could reach, nothing was 
visible above the sea of dense white vapour that filled up 
the intervening spaces between the hills except their green 
summits, radiantly beaming with smiles of welcome, yet 
modestly blushing as they each in turn received their first 
morning kiss from the purple-robed orient orb of day, the 
whole scene looking like a brilliant archipelago of sunny 
islets peacefully resting in a waveless sea of frosted silver, 
or as he himself expresses it, "as a limitless plain of 
variegated marble, peaceful as heaven, and solemnly serene 
as an eternity." Bred among such scenes, and trained in 
such a school, the wonder is not so much that Riddell 
became a poet, but that all shepherds should not also be 
sons of song. 

While at Todrigg his style of thought and experience — 
doubtless through contact with William Knox — underwent 
a great change. He abandoned frivolous compositions 
and applied himself to sacred themes. "My reading," 
he says, "was extended, and having begun to appreciate 
more correctly what I did read, the intention which I some- 
times entertained gathered strength, — this was to make an 
effort to obtain a regular education. The consideration of the 
inadequacy of my means had hitherto bridled my " am- 
bition ; but, having herded as regular- shepherd nearly 
three years, during which time I had no occasion to 
spend much of my income, my prospects behoved to 
be a little more favourable. It was in this year that 
the severest trial that had yet crossed my path had to 
be sustained. The death of my father overthrew my 
happier mood: at the same time, instead of subduing 
my secret aim, the event rather strengthened my deter- 
mination. My portion of my father's worldly effects 
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added something considerable to my own gainings, and 
resigning my situation, I bade farewell to the crook and 
plaid" With the view of qualifying himself for the 
ministry, he went to school at Biggar, where he 
knew the teacher, Mr R. Scott, to be an excellent 
classical scholar. Teacher and pupil soon became fast 
friends, and as Mr Scott had seen a good deal of the 
world and its ways, Riddell learned much from him 
besides Greek and Latin. The singularity of a full- 
grown man attending an ordinary day school was in his case 
rendered less conspicuous by the fact of his having two 
other young men of equal age and size as fellow-pupils. 
He studied earnestly, and cultivated a number of intel- 
lectual acquaintances ; nor did he allow his muse to lie 
dormant, having while here composed among other pieces 
"The Crook and Plaid," and "The Wild Glen sae 
Green," songs which soon became popular all over the 
land. He also attempted a Border romance in prose, 
which he showed to the Ettrick Shepherd, who expressed 
his opinion "That it had more rawness and genius in it 
than any work he had ever seen." In due time he left 
Biggar and entered as a Student of Divinity in the 
College of Edinburgh, where he soon attracted the atten- 
tion of Professor Dunbar by a translation of one of the 
Odes of Anacreon. 

His having been a shepherd, his hailing from Ettrick, 
and his acquaintance with Hogg, insured for him a warm 
welcome from Professor Wilson, the genial author of the 
Nodes AmbrosiancZ) who, besides ' generously accepting 
of no class fee, graciously gave him a general invitation 
to his house, which he said would always be open to 
him. This was a privilege of which Riddell frequently 
availed himself, and highly appreciated, as it brought him 
into companionship with the men of genius who graced the 
Professor's hospitable roof-tree. Upon the completion of his 
University course, the last session of which he spent at 
•St Andrews, he went to reside with his mother and 
eldest brother at their farm of Ramsey-Cleuchburn, and 
shortly afterwards became the minister of Teviothead. He 
then married Eliza Clark, daughter of a merchant in 
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Biggar, the Eliza of his songs, whose sweet counsel and 
companionship was a source of much comfort and solace, 
and a stay to him in his chequered life. 

There being no manse at Teviothead when he re- 
ceived the charge, he occupied the farmhouse of Flex, 
distant about nine miles from the preaching station, and 
as the small stipend of ^52 would not afford a con- 
veyance, he had to walk the distance every Sunday on 
foot " It was," he says, " frequently my lot to preach 
in a very uncomfortable condition, when indeed the wet 
would be pouring from my arms on the Bible before 
me, and oozing over my shoes when the foot was stirred 
on the pulpit floor." The Duke of Buccleuch afterwards 
built a dwelling-house for him, and it was while it was 
in progress that one Sabbath afternoon, on returning 
home wet and weary, Mrs Riddell looking forward with 
the fond anticipation of occupying her new home 
among her husband's congregation, exclaimed " Oh, 
Henry ! I wish we were hame tae oor ain folk." This 
was the inspiration to which we are indebted for the 
following exquisite lyric entitled " The Emigrant's Wish :" 

" I wish we were hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
Where the gentle are leal, and the semple are weal, 
And the hames are the names o' our ain folk. 
We've met wi' the gay and the guid where we've come ; 
We're canty wi' mony, and couthy wi* some ; 
But something's, awantin' we never can find 
Sin' the day that we left our auld neebors behind. 

" I wish we were hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
When damn' and glee, wi' the friendly and free, 
Made our hearts aye sae fond o' our ain folk. . 
Some told us in gowpens we'd gather the gear, 
Sae soon as we cam' tae the rich mailens here ; 
But what is in mailens, or what is in mirth, 
If 'tisna enjoyed in the land o' our birth ? 

" O, I wish we were hame to our ain folk) 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk; 
When maidens and men, in the strath and the glen, 
Still welcomed us aye as their ain folk. 
Though spring had its trials, and summer its toils, 
And autumn craved pith ere we gathered its spoils ; 
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" But winter repaid a' the toil that we took 
When ilk ane craw'd crouse at his ain ingle-nook. 

" I wish we were hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk; 
But deep are the howes, and heigh are the knowes, 
That keep us awa' frae our ain folk. 
The seat at the door where our auld fathers sat, 
To tell o'er the news, and their views, and a' that ; 
While down by the kailyard the burnie row'd clear, 
Is mair to my liking than aught that is here. 

" I wish we were hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
Where the wild thistles wave o'er the beds o' the brave, 
And the graves are the graves o* our ain folk. 
But happy-gae-luckie we'll trudge on our way 
Till the arm waxes weak and the haffet grows grey ; 
And though in this world our own still we miss, 
We'll meet them at last in a warl' o' bliss. 
And then- we'll be hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and our true-hearted ain folk, 
Where far 'yond the moon, in the heavens aboon, 
The hames are the hames o' our ain folk." 

Mr Riddell ministered faithfully and with much accep- 
ance to the people of Teviothead for a period of nine 
years, and all looked well for his future progress in the 
Church, when he was seized with a serious nervous 
disease which necessitated his removal for. a time to the 
Crichton Royal Institution, at Dumfries. On his recovery 
— which was complete and permanent, although % he did 
not resume his ministerial duties — the Duke of Buccleuch 
generously allowed him to occupy the manse cottage, 
granting him in addition a small annuity in money, and 
a piece of ground contiguous to his dwelling. This was 
enough for his simple wants, and for the education of 
his three boys, one of whom died full of poetic pro- 
mise in his 20th year. This spot was his home for 
the remaining years of his life, which were spent in 
reclaiming and beautifying his land, and cherishing his 
poetic, literary and antiquarian tastes. He intended to 
be present at a meeting of the Border Counties Associ- 
ation^ held at Hawick on July 28th, 1870,. and his name 
was associated with the toast of the " Literature of the 
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Borders," but on that day he was seized with a mortal 
illness, and died two days afterwards aged seventy-two. 
In the same silent acre of Teviothead that holds the 
remains of the renowned freebooter, Johnnie Armstrong, 
of Gilnockie, all that , was mortal of the Bard of 
Teviotdale was laid in its last resting-place, in that 

" Churchyard that lonely is lying 
Amid the deep greenwood of Teviot's wild strand." 

Of Mr RiddelPs moral character it is unnecessary to 
speak; it was in all respects consistent with the sacred 
character of his profession. In manner he was plain 
and unassuming, and of a retiring disposition ; indeed, 
so quietly had the later portion of his life been spent 
that when his death was announced by the Press of 
the country it was a matter of general surprise that the 
anthor of " Scotland Yet " had been alive up to that 
time. He had little ambition, a feature very unusual 
in a poet ; and what the world thought, or would 
hereafter think, of his poetical productions apparently 
never cost him a thought. His personal appearance 
was striking, and a stranger meeting him for the first 
time could not fail to perceive that he was in the 
presence of no ordinary man. " He was," says his 
friend Dr Brydon, "somewhat above the average height, 
but a slight stoop rendered this little apparent His 
shoulders were broad, his limbs large and brawny, and 
his gait, although a little slouching, had a springy 
firmness in its step. His general outline was rough and 
angular, and the most forcible impression it conveyed 
was that of rugged muscular strength. His head was 
large, and the hair flowed around it in long, hoary 
weird locks. His features were irregular, and, as he 
said of those of his friend Hogg, * beyond the powers 
of art to pourtray. , " 

His first poetical publication was a monody on the 
death of Lord Byron, published while he was a student 
of Divinity, and during the same period appeared his 
"Songs of the Ark;" both of these were well received 
and displayed considerable poetic genius and skill in 
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versification. Sixteen years later he published a volume 
of "Poems, Songs, and Miscellaneous Pieces," including 
" The Cottagers of Glendale," a well told tale of humble 
rural life, and of honest merit rewarded, presenting in 
its denouement a striking analogy to Mr Riddell's own 
experience of the generosity of the noble house of 
Buccleuch. In 1871, the- year after his death, two volumes 
of his poems, accompanied by a portrait, and a well-written 
memoir by his friend Dr Brydon, were published in 
Glasgow. 

Among his prose publications may be noted "The 
Christian Politician, or the Right Way of Thinking," pub- 
lished in 1844. In 1855 he prepared for publication, byre- 
quest of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, a translation of the 
Gospel of St Matthew into Lowland Scotch, followed in 
1857 by a similar translation of the Psalms. He also 
wrote an excellent memoir of his friend "The Ettrick 
Shepherd," for "Hogg's Instructor," and an autobio- 
graphy for Dr Rodger's " Minstrelsy." Besides these, 
he contributed a series of valuable papers on store farm- 
ing to the " Scottish Agricultural Journal," and, in addition 
to his other literary labours, composed a number of prose 
tales similar to those in *? Wilson's Tales of the Borders," 
but which to the best of my knowledge have never been 
published. 

As a poet Mr RiddelPs style is essentially lyrical, and 
several of his songs have become deservedly popular, 
although not to an extent commensurate with their general 
excellence. Born and bred among the wilds, himself a 
shepherd, and passing by far the greater portion of his life 
among the pastoral solitudes of the Border counties, the 
very home of song and ballad, he received his poetic 
inspirations direct from the book of Nature, and has sung 
of the loves, joys, and sorrows of their rural population 
with a fidelity which only a poet could, who had himself 
been a sharer in them. His songs flow smoothly and 
harmoniously, and are further characterised by great sweet- 
ness and delicacy of expression, combined with much 
fine poetic thought, feeling, and sentiment, while they 
are invariably true to Nature. Many of his best songs 
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were composed while he was a student of Divinity, as 
contributions to the "Irish Minstrel," and "Select Melodies," 
of R, A. Smith ; and the " Original National Melodies," of 
P. M'Leod. Among other songs which he contributed 
to the latter work was " Scotland Yet," undoubtedly his 
best song, which was also printed and sold on a 
separate sheet, and the proceeds devoted to providing a 
parapet and railing for the Edinburgh . Burns Monument 
Of his "Songs of the Ark," published during the same 
period, the piece named "Apathy" and the ballad of 
the " Sea-Grey Man " are especially meritorious. 

Apart from what is purely lyrical, the prevailing 
strain of Mr RiddelPs poetry is of the contemplative order, 
its chief characteristic being that of pensive sweetness, 
occasidnally " sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," 
if not of actual melancholy. Except when giving utter- 
ance to a burst of patriotic enthusiasm he is seldom 
vigorous, and when disposed to be humorous his humour 
is of the quietest kind, never expanding into a broad grin 
or loud guffaw. He is more the poet of the heart's affections 
than of its more towering passions, and he loves more 
to delineate the homely worth and contentment that 
centre around the cottage hearth than the ambition, 
pride, pomp and circumstance of regal courts and lordly 
halls. Although he has given several vivid pictures of 
the dangers and hardships to which shepherds and their 
flocks are exposed from the fearful snowstorms that 
sweep over those hill regions, he cannot be said to have 
fully grappled in true poetic style with the wild and weird 
spirit of the storm and the mountain ; nor does he, like his 
friend and predecessor, the " Ettrick Shepherd," deal 
with the mystical and supernatural, or soar like him 
into the region of Fairy and Fancy, and revel among 
the imaginative scenes of the viewless world * It is of 
the peaceful and gentler aspects of nature that he chiefly 
delights to sing, and his is more the music of the 
burn that, wimples through the glen by gowany banks 
and hazel shaw, and of the winding stream that mur- 
muring flows through the level haughs and deep green- 
wood shades, than of the raging and foaming mountain 
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torrent, or of the awful, the grand, and the sublime, — 
forming in this respect a complete reflex of his own 
quiet and unobtrusive life, and homely simplicity of 
character. 

That Mr Riddell possessed a poetic genius of a high 
order there is no room to doubt, but that he made the 
most of it or achieved all of which it was capable, I am 
not so- fully prepared to admit. I venture to think that 
the pastor, to ho inconsiderable extent, spoiled the poet ; 
and I say this, hot so much because of his practice of 
spinning out moral platitudes in his verse even to the 
verge of monotony, but .because of his having so unduly 
subordinated the poet to the clergyman. In his case, 
and more especially after being relieved of his pastoral 
charge, their relations ought certainly to have been re- 
versed. Had he, instead of chaining down his Muse to 
the rock of the clerical proprieties, given it full and free 
scope ; and had he possessed more ambition and en- 
thusiasm, or even vanity, I feel certain that he would 
ha ve occupied a much higher position as a poet than 
he does. As it is, as the author of "Scotland Yet," 
" The Crook and Plaid," " Ours is the Land of Gallant 
Hearts," " The Wild Glen sae Green," " In . the Glen 
All is Still," " Would I were where Wild Woods Wave," 
and many other songs equally fine, he has . earned or 
himself an honourable and lasting place among the song- 
writers of his native country; but as these have found- 
their way into most collections of Scottish song I have 
selected the following as being not so well-known but 
an equally good example of his style of composition: — 

' OUR MARY.* 

'* Our Mary liket weel to stray 

Where clear the bum was rowin', 
And troth she was, though I say sae, 
As fair as aught ere made o* clay, 
And pure as ony gowan. . 



* This exquisite lay forms a portion of "The Cottagers of Glendale," Mr 
Riddcll's longest ballad poem. 
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" And happy, too, as ony lark 
The clud might ever carry ; 
She shunn'd the ill, and sought the good, 
E'en mair than weel was understood ; 
And a' fouk liket Mary. 

" But she fell sick wi' some decay 
When she was but eleven ; 
And as she pined frae day to day, 
We grudged to see her gaun away, 
Though she was gaun to Heaven. 

" There's fears for them that's far awa', 
And fykes for them^re flitting ; 
But fears and cares, baith grit and sma' r 
We by-and-bye o'er-pit them a' ; 
But death there's nae o'er-pitting. 

" And Nature's bands are hard to break, 
When thus they maun be broken ; 
And e'en the form we loved tp see 
We canna lang, dear though it be, 
Preserve it as a token. 

" But Mary had a gentle heart, — 
Heaven did as gently free her ; 
Yet lang afore she reached that part, 
Dear Sir, it would hae made ye start 
Had ye- been there to see her. 

" She changed, and yet sae sweet and fair, 
And growing meek and meeker,— 
Wi' her lang locks o' yellow hair, 
She wore a little angel's air, 
Ere angels cam' to seek her. 

" And when she couldna stray out-bye 
The wee wild flowers to gather, 
She oft her household plays would try, 
To hide her illness frae our eye, 
Lest she should grieve us further. 

" But ilka thing we said or did 

Aye pleased the sweet wee creature ; 
Indeed ye wad ha'e thought she had 
A something in her made her glad 
Ayont the course o' Nature. 

" For though disease beyont remeed 
Was in her frame indented, 
Yet aye the mair as she grew ill 
She grew and grew the lovelier still, 
And mair and majr contented. 
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1 But Death's cauld hour cam' on at last, 
As it to a' is comin' ; 
And may it be, whene'er it fa's, 
Nae waur to others than it was 
To Mary, sweet wee woman 1" 



JAMES HISLOP. 

In the same year in which Henry Scott Riddell first 
saw the light James Hislop, a short-lived shepherd-poet of 
much promise was born in the Parish of Kirkconnel, 
Dumfriesshire, on the 13th July 1798. Under the care 
of a pious grandfather he was taught to read, and 
occasionally attended school in the winter months. 
During the Summer, and while he was yet a child, he 
was sent to herd cows on the neighbouring farm of 
Dalblair, and at the age of fourteen he tended his first 
flock on a farm in the vicinity of Airsmoss, the 
scene of a skirmish in 1680 between a body of the 
soldiers of Charles II. and a small body of Covenanters' 
headed by their pastor, Richard Cameron, who was 
slain in the fray. The grey stone tablet that marks 
the spot where the hero-martyr fell, standing- alone and 
solitary on the moor, with the traditions that still 
floated about among the peasantry respecting that tragic 
event, made an indelible impression on the young poet's 
mind, which he afterwards turned to good account in 
his fine poem, "The Cameronian's Dream." Being 
of a studious disposition, he earnestly devoted his 
leisure to the acquirement of knowledge, and having 
wisely adopted to follow a regular course of study, 
instead of indiscriminate reading, became not only a 
respectable scholar, but was likewise conversant with 
some of the modern languages and exact sciences, before 
he had reached his twentieth year. He seems now to 
have been visited with some gleams of ambition, for we 
find him first opening an evening school for* the instruc- 
tion of his humble rustic associates, and afterwards re- 
moving to Greenock, where he endeavoured to earn a 
livelihood by teaching, — but proving unsuccessful he again 
returned to pastoral pursuits. 
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In February 182 1 his " Cameronian's Dream" was 
published in the " Edinburgh Magazine," and attracted 
the attention of Lord Jeffrey, by whom Hislop was in- 
duced to try his fortune as a teacher in the Metropolis. 
Through the same influence he shortly afterwards received 
the appointment of schoolmaster on board the Doris 
frigate, in which he sailed for the coast of South America ; 
and on his return from a three years' cruise he published 
his experiences in the form of " Letters from South 
America" in the pages of the "Edinburgh Magazine." 
In 1825, furnished with letters of introduction from Lord 
Jeffrey and others, to Joanna Baillie, John Gibson Lock- 
hart, and Allan Cunningham, he removed to London, 
where, after acting for a time as a reporter to the Times 
newspaper, he was appointed Head-master of an Academy 
near London, — an office which at the end of a twelve- 
month he exchanged, on account of ill-health for that of 
teacher on board the Tweed Man-o'-War, bound for the 
Mediterranean and the Cape of Good Hope. During 
the cruise the Tweed touched at the Cape de Verde 
Islands, and Hislop, having, along with a party of officers, 
landed on' the Island of St Jago, they, through incautiously 
sleeping in the open air, caught a malignant fever which 
proved fatal to six of their number, including poor Hislop. 
After lingering for twelve days the young poet died 
December 7th, 1827, in his 29th year. 

Such in brief is the history of one who, judging from 
what he achieved in prose and verse, and from the ex- 
cellent qualities of head and heart which he possessed, 
may fairly be considered an inheritor of unfulfilled renown; 
nor would it be rash to assert that the self-reliant shep- 
herd lad, who, with only the most rudimentary elements 
of education, so laboriously and perseveringly built upon 
that slender foundation a sufficiently extensive and varied 
superstructure of knowledge to enable him to conquer 
the adverse" circumstances of his original lowly condition, 
would, in all -human probability, had he been spared, have 
added no inconsiderable lustre to the literature of his 
country. 

I can conceive of no greater tribute to the genius of 
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Hislop than is afforded in the fact that although no 
edition , of his poems has been published, they still live ; 
and might it not be suggested to this book-making age 
that it is not yet too late to have them brought 
together and put into permanent form. Allan Cunning- 
ham describes his genius as " elegant rather than vigorous; 
sweet and graceful, rather than lofty — although he was 
occasionally lofty too," — and with that opinion I entirely 
concur. His best poem is the well-known " Cameronian's 
Dream," in which, by a skilful use of poetic auxiliaries, 
he has succeeded in presenting the traditions connected 
with the tragic death of Richard Cameron and his faith- 
ful followers in an exquisite and beautiful poetic setting. 
It is full of religious enthusiasm, and, appealing as it 
does to memories which are dear to Scotsmen, is a 
strain that cannot die. 

THE CAMERONIAN'S DREAM. 

" In a dream of the night I was wafted away, 
To the muirland of mist where the martyrs lay ; 
Where Cameron's sword and his bible are seen, 
Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green. 

" 'Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and blood 
When the minister's home was the mountain and wood, 
When in Wellwood's dark valley the standard of Zion, 
All bloody and torn, 'mong the heather was lying. 

" 'Twas morning ; and Summer's young sun from the East 
Lay in loving repose on the green mountain's breast : 
On Wardlaw and Cairntable the clear shining dew 
Glist'ned there 'mong the heathbells and mountain flowers blue. 

" And far up in Heaven, near the white sunny cloud, 
The song of the lark was melodious and loud, 
And in Glenmuir's wild solitude, lengthened and deep, 
Were the whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep. 

" And Wellwood's sweet valleys breathed music and gladness, 
The fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and redness ; 
Its daughters were happy to hail the returning 
And drink the delights of July's sweet morning. 

" But oh 1 there were hearts cherished far other feelings, 
Illumed by the light of prophetic revealings ; 
Who drank from the scenery of beauty but sorrow 
For they knew that their blood would bedew it to-morrow. 
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," Twas the few faithful ones who with Cameron were lying 
Concealed 'mong the mist where the heath fowl was crying. 
For the horsemen of Earlshall around them were hovering, 
And their bridle reins rung through the thin misty covering. 

"Their faces grew pale and their swords were unsheathed, 
But the vengeance that darkened their brow was unbreathed ; 
With eyes turned to Heaven in calm resignation 
They sung their last song to the God of Salvation. 

"The hills with the deep mournful music were ringing, 
The curlew and plover in concert were singing ; 
But the melody died 'mid derision and laughter, 
As the host of ungodly rushed on to the slaughter. 

" Though in mist and in darkness and fire they were shrouded 
Yet the souls of the righteous were calm and unclouded ; 
Their dark eyes flashed lightning, as, firm and unbending 
They stood like the rock which the thunder is rending. 

"The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were gleaming, 
The helmets were cleft, and the red blood was streaming, 
The heavens grew dark and the thunder was rolling 
When in Well wood's dark muirlands the mighty were falling. 

" When the righteous had fallen and the combat was ended 
A chariot of fire through the dark cloud descended, — 
Its drivers were angels on horses of whiteness, 
And its burning wheels turned on axles of brightness. 

" A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining, 
All dazzling like gold of the seventh refining ; 
And the souls that came forth out of great tribulation 
Have mounted the chariot and steeds of salvation. 

"On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding, 
Through the path of the thunder the horsemen are riding ; — 
Glide swiftly, bright spirits, the prize is before ye : 
A crown never fading, a kingdom of glory ! " 

Next in point of merit must be placed " The Scot- 
tish Sacramental Sabbath," a fine poem in the style of "The 
Cottar's Saturday Night," written during Hislop's last cruise, 
and presenting a faithful picture of the ancient custom of dis- 
pensing the Sacrament in the open air "to the circling 
thousands," assembled in the kirkyard, " close seated on the 
gravestones and the grass." The following are a few of the 
opening stanzas : — 
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" The Sabbath morning gilds the eastern hills, 

The swains its sunny dawn wi' gladness greet, 
Frae heath-clad hamlets, 'mang the muirland rills, 

The dewy mountains climb we naked feet, 

Skiffin' the daisies droukit i' the weet; 
The bleating flocks come nibblin' doun the brae 

To shadowy pastures, screen'd frae Summer's heat, 
In woods where tinklin' waters glide away 
'Mong holms o* clover red, and bright brown ryegrass hay. 

" His ewes and lambs brought carefu' frae the height, 
The shepherd's children watch them frae the corn ; 

On greensward-scented lawn wi' gowans white, 
Frae page o' pocket psalm-book, soiled and torn, — 
The task prepar'd assigned for Sabbath morn. 

The elder bairns their parents join in prayer; 
One daughter dear, beneath the flowery thorn 

Kneels down apart, her spirit to prepare 

On this her first approach the sacred cup to share. 

"The social chat wi' solemn converse mix'd, 

At early hour they finish their repast ; 
The pious sire repeats full many a text 

Of Sacramental Sabbaths long gone past. 

To see her little family featly dressed 
The carefu' matron feels a mother's pride — 

Gie's this a linen shirt, gie's that a vest ; — 
The frugal father's frowns their finery chide, 
He prays that Heaven their souls may wedding robes provide. 

" The sisters, buskit, seek the garden walk 

To gather flowers, or watch the warning bell ; 
Sweet-william, danglin' dewy frae the stalk, 

Is mixed wi* mountain-daisies, rich in smell ; 

Green sweet-briar sprigs, and daisies frae the dell 
Where Spango shepherds pass the lane abode, 

An* Wanlock miners cross the muirland fell. 
Then down the sunny, winding, muirland road 
The little pastoral band approach the House of God." 

That is a fine picture, and one which I think proves the 
correctness of a remark made by its author in a prose com- 
munication to the Rev. Mr Morehead, editor of the Edin- 
burgh Magazine. " Had you spent," he says, " as many 
Sabbath days among the Scottish peasantry as I have done, 
you would join me in thinking that there is yet an extensive 
field for the cultivation of a higher order of poetry than 
much that has yet appeared in our language." 
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"The Cameronian's Vision," although a much longer 
poem, is in every respect inferior to "The Cameronian's 
Dream"; it shows more effort, but although lacking in 
those rare artistic touches and fine poetic garniture that 
characterise " The Dream," it is like all the verses of Hislop 
with which I am acquainted, elegantly and gracefully 
written. He also composed several love and patriotic 
songs, and of the latter the following example will show 
what he could do in that department : — 

LET ITALY BOAST. 

" Let Italy boast of her bloom-shaded waters, 

Her bowers, and her vines, and her warm sunny skies ; 
Of her sons drinking love from the eyes of her daughters, 
While freedom expires 'mid their softness and sighs. 
Scotland's bleak mountains wild, 
Where hoary cliffs are piled, 
Towering in grandeur, are dearer to me! 
Land of the misty cloud, 
Land of the tempest loud ; 
Land of the brave and proud — land of the free ! 

'' Enthroned on the cliff of the dark Highland mountain 
The spirit of Scotland reigns fearless and free ; 
While her tartan-folds wave over blue lake and fountain, 
Exulting she sings looking over the sea : 
' Here on my mountains wild 
I have serenely smiled, 
Where armies and empires against me were hurled ; 
Throned on my native rocks, 
Calmly sustained the shocks 
Of Caesar, and Denmark, and Rome, and the world. 

" ' When kings of the nations in council assemble, 

The frown of my brow makes their proud hearts to quake ; 
The flash of mine eye makes the bravest to tremble, 
The sound of my war-song makes armies to shake. 
France long shall mind the strain 
Sung on her bloody plain, 
While Europe's bold armies with terror did shiver ; 
Exulting 'midst fire and blood, 
Then sang the pibroch loud — 
Dying, but unsubdued— Scotland for ever ! 
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See at the war-note the prpud horses prancing, 
The thick groves of steel trodden down in their path : 
The eyes of the brave, like their bright swords are glancing, 
Triumphantly riding th rough ruin and death. 
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" ' Proud heart and nodding plume 

Dance o'er the warrior's tomb, 
Dyed with blood is the red tartan wave, — 

Dire is the horseman's wheel 

Shiv'ring the ranks of steel — 
Victor in battle is Scotland the brave !'" 

WILLIAM KNOX. 

William Knox, whose name is incidentally introduced in 
the notice of Henry Scott Riddell, was the eldest son of Mr 
Thomas Knox, of Todrigg, Selkirkshire, and was born at 
the Farm of Firth, in the parish of Lilliesleaf, Roxburgh- 
shire, on the 17th August, 1789. His parents being in good 
circumstances he received a liberal education, first at the 
Parish School of Lilliesleaf, and afterwards at the Grammar 
School of Musselburgh. 

He early developed considerable poetic talent, and 
from his youth upwards composed verses, his themes, like 
those of his friend Riddell, being chiefly of a serious and 
sacred character. In his twenty-third year he became 
lessee of the farm of Wrae, near Langholm, Dumfriesshire, 
but unfortunately his habits not being those of a thriving 
farmer, he was compelled to relinquish his lease at the 
expiry of five years, when he returned to the parental roof 
at Todrigg. In 1820 his parents, who had in the mean- 
time fallen into straightened circumstances, removed to 
Edinburgh^ when William devoted himself to that most 
precarious of all pursuits, a literary life. He contributed 
largely to the public journals, especially to the Literary 
Gazette, and in addition published in 18 18 "The Lonely 
Hearth, and other Poems," followed in 1824 by "The 
Songs of Israel," and in 1825 by a volume of lyrics entitled 
"TheHarpofZion." 

His poetical merits were such as to attract the attention 
of Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, and other men of 
letters, who extended to him their friendly counsel and 
assistance; but like many others of the poetic fraternity, 
possessing a kind, benevolent, and genial disposition, he 
found himself unequal to the task of squaring his practice 
with his lofty ideal, and fell a victim to the undue gratifica- 
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tion of his social propensities, dying of paralysis at Edin- 
burgh on the 1 2th November, 1825, aged thirty-six. 

A new edition of his poetical works was published in 
London in 1847, an d the only examples of his prose com- 
positions which he published independently of those 
contained in the literary journals of the day, were a "Visit 
to Dublin," and a Christmas tale entitled " Marianne, or 
the Widower's Daughter." He also left several com- 
positions in prose and verse, which have not, however, been 
published. 

As a prose writer Knox does not stand high; but the 
same does not hold good of him as a poet His verses are 
sweet and harmonious, and breathe a spirit of pure 
devotion, and are pervaded throughout by pensive and 
lofty thought, deep pathetic feeling, and fine moral and 
religious sentiment, qualities which must commend them 
to the religious portion of the community, and ought to 
ensure for them a permanent popularity. Sir Walter Scott 
gave it as his opinion that the poetry of Knox "was far 
superior to that of Michael Bruce, whose consumption^ by 
the way, has been the life of his verses." Knox habitually 
recited his verses with much enthusiasm whenever occasion 
offered ; but although of a gay and lively disposition in 
public, he, like many others who are blessed, or as some 
may think, cursed, with a poetic temperament, was subject 
to fits of deep depression in private. 

He was keenly alive to his literary reputation, and we 
may conceive what would have been his gratification, had 
he known that the following example of his poetry was 
fated to go the rounds of the American and Canadian press, 
as a production of a President of the United States. This 
was President Lincoln, with whom the poem was a great 
favourite ; it was first shown to him when a young man by 
a friend, but seeing it afterwards in a newspaper he cut it 
out and learned it by heart He was wont to say he would 
give a great deal to know who wrote it, but that he had 
never been able to ascertain. 

MORTALITY. 

"Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast-flying meteor, a fast-flying cloud ; 
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" A flash of the lightning— a break of the wave- 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave. 

" The leaves of the oak and the willows shall fade, 
Be scattered around, and together be laid ; 
And the young, and the old, and the low, and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 

" A child that a mother attended and loved, 
The mother that infant's affection that proved ; 
The husband that mother and infant that blessed, 
Each — all are away to their dwelling of rest. 

" The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye 
Shone beauty and pleasure — her triumphs are by ; 
And the memory of those that beloved her and praised 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 

" The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 

" The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 
And the herdsman, who climbed with his goats to the steep 
The beggar that wandered in search of his bread 
Have faded away, like the grass that we tread. 

" The saint that enjoyed the communion of Heaven, 
The sinner that dared to remain unforgiven ; 
The wise anji the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 

• 

" So the multitude goes — like the flower and the weed 
That wither away — to let others succeed ; 
So the multitude comes— even those we behold — 
To repeat every tale that hath often been told. 

" For we are the same things that our fathers have been, 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen ; 
We drink the same stream, and we feel the same sun ; 
And we run the same course that our fathers have run. 

"The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers would think; 
From the death we are shrinking from, they too would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging to, they too would cling, — 
But it speeds from the earth like a bird on the wing. 

" They loved, but their story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold ; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers may come 
They joyed, but the voice of their gladness is dumb. 
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" They died, ay, they died ! and we things that are now, — 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, — 
Who make in their dwellings a transient abode I 
Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road. 

" Yea hope, and despondence, and pleasure and pain 
Are mingled together like sunshine and rain ; 
And the smile and the tear, and the song and the dirge 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 

" Tis the twink of an eye, 'tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death ; 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud, — 
•Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud V 

Take also the following, written in a more .hopeful but 
at the same time premonitory tone : — 

THE SEASON OF YOUTH. 

" Rejoice, mortal man, in the noon of thy prime, 
Ere thy brow shall be traced by the ploughshare of time ; 
Ere the twilight of age shall encompass thy way, 
And thou droop'st, like the flowers, to thy rest in the clay. 

" Let the banquet be spread, let the wine-cup go round, 
Let the joy-dance be wove — let the timbrels resound ; — 
While the spring-tide of life in thy bosom is high, 
And thy spirit is light as a lark in the sky. 

" Let the wife of thy love, like the sun oT thy day, 
Throw a radiance of joy o'er thy pilgrimage way ; 
Ere the shadows of grief come, like night from the west, 
And thou weep'st o'er the flower that expired on thy breast. 

" Rejoice, mortal man, in the noon of thy prime : 
But muse on the power and the progress of time ; 
For thy life shall depart with the joy it hath given, 
And a judgment of justice awaits thee in heaven." 

WILLIAM LAIDLAW. 

Turning again to the classic ground of Ettrick and 
Yarrow, I find another Peasant Poet in the person of 
William Laidlaw, the author of the exquisitely beautiful 
and well-known song of " Lucy's Flittin'," and whose name 
I have already had occasion to mention in connection with 
the Ettrick Shepherd. Independently of the yeoman 
service rendered to Sir Walter Scott as his trusted friend, 
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land-steward, and amanuensis, William Laidlaw, from his 
own contributions to general literature, and as the author 
of the songs " Lucy's Flittm'," " Her bonnie black e'e," 
and "Alake for the Lassie," has earned for himself an 
honourable place in the literary history of his country. 

He was born at the Farm of Blackhouse, on the Douglas 
Burn in Yarrow, on the 19th November, 1780, of which 
farm his father, James Laidlaw, was tenant. He received 
part of his education at the Grammar School of Peebles ; 
and after assisting his father for a number of years com- 
menced life on his own account by first taking a farm at 
Traquair, and subsequently removing to a larger farm near 
Liberton. Although a more sagacious man in business 
matters than his friend Hogg, yet in farming his fortune 
was not much better, and owing to a sudden fall in the 
price of grain at the close of the war he was compelled to 
relinquish his lease, and gladly accepted the situation of 
land-steward to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. Laidlaw 
first made the acquaintance of his employer on the occasion 
of Scott's visit to Ettrick Forest for the purpose of collecting 
material for the third volume of his Border Minstrelsy \ 
having been recommended to the Sheriff by Leyden as one 
likely to be of service to him. Laidlaw in turn introduced 
Scott to the Ettrick Shepherd, from whose mother in the 
old biggin' at Ettrick House, Scott recovered, among others, 
the ballad, "Old Maitland." Hogg subsequently, in a 
poetical address to Sir Walter, thus describes how the latter 
had at first some dread — 

"That some unskilled presumptuous arm 
Had marred tradition's mighty charm ; 
Scarce grew thy lurking dread the less, 
Till she, the ancient minstreless, 
With fervid voice and kindling eye, 
And withered arms, waving on high, 
Sung forth these words in eldritch shriek, 
While tears stood on thy nut-brown cheek : — 

" ' Na, we are nane o' the lads o' France, 
• Nor e'er pretend to be ; 
We be three lads o' fair Scotland, 
Auld Maitland's sons a' three.' " 
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Laidlaw removed with his family to Kaeside Cottage, 
which had been comfortably fitted up for his reception ; 
and in addition to superintending the improvements at 
Abbotsford, he was, through Scott's recommendation, 
employed to prepare the chronicle of events and publica- 
tions for the Edinburgh Register. Here he remained till 
the sad reverse in his master's fortune, when he removed to 
Ettrick. After the lapse of three years he again returned 
to Kaeside, and thereafter was chiefly employed as Sir 
Walter's amanuensis, an office which he held up to the 
death of his illustrious master on the 21st September, 1832. 
He was next appointed factor on the Ross-shire property of 
Mrs Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth, which he subsequently 
exchanged for the factorship of Sir Charles Lockhart Ross, 
of Balnagowan, in the same county. Compelled to resign 
the latter appointment through impaired health, he ulti- 
mately took up his residence with his brother James, at 
Contin, near Dingwall, in whose house he expired on the 
1 8th May, 1845, in his sixty-fifth year. 

Devoted to speculations in science, and well acquainted 
with general literature, Laidlaw compiled a statistical 
account of Innerleithen, wrote a geological description of 
Selkirkshire, furnished several papers on Scottish super- 
stitions to the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, and contri- 
buted several articles to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. His 
fame as a poet chiefly rests on his song of " Lucy's Flittin'," 
which is a gem. It first appeared in Hogg's Forest 
Minstrel, and from its sweet and touching pathos it soon 
became a general favourite. The last stanza was added by 
Hogg, who was wont to say that he alone was responsible 
for the death of poor Lucy. 

LUCYS FLITTIN 1 . 

" 'Twas when the .wan leaf frae the birk tree was fa'in, 

And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row'd up her wee kist wi' her a" in't, 

And left her auld master and neighbours sae dear. 
For Lucy had served in r ' The Glen " a' the Simmer, 

She cam* there afore the flower bloom'd on the pea 
An orphan was she, and they had been gude till her*, 

Sure that was the thing brocht the tear to her e'e. 
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" She gaed by the stable where Jamie was stanin' ; 
Richt sair was his kind heart the flittin' tae see. 
' Fare-ye-weel, Lucy!' quo Jamie, and ran in, 
The gatherin' tears trickled fast frae his e'e. 
As doun the burn-side she gaed slow wi' her flittin', 

' Fare-ye-weel, Lucy, 1 was ilka bird's sang. 
She heard the craw sayin't, high on a tree sittin', 
And robin was chirpin't the brown leaves amang. 

" ' Oh, what is't that pits my puir heart in a flutter ? 

And what gars the tears come sae fast tae my e'e? 
If I wasna ettled tae be ony better, 

Then what gars me wish ony better tae be? 
I'm just like a lammie that loses its mither, — 

Nae mither or frien' the puir lammie can see, — 
I fear I hae tint my puir heart a'thegither, 

Nae wonder the tear fa's sae fast frae my e'e.' 

" ' Wi' the rest o* my claes I hae row'd up the ribbon, 

The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie gae me. 
Yestreen when he gae me't and $aw I was sabbin', 

I'll never forget the wae blink o' his e'e. 
Though now he said naething but fare-ye-weel, Lucy ! 

It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see ; 
He could na say mair, but just fare-ye-weel, Lucv ! 

Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee.' 

" The lamb likes the go wan wi' dew when it's droukit, 

The hare likes the brake, and the braird on the lea ; 
But Lucy likes Jamie ; — she turned and she lookit, 

She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah, weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless, 

And weel may he greet on the bank o' the burn, 
For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 

Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return." 

Had time permitted, to the foregoing examples of 
Peasant Poets whose superior talents and general literary 
attainments enabled them to occupy positions of importance 
outside their original rural pursuits, might have been added 
James Telfer, a Roxburghshire Shepherd Poet, whose 
poetic fancy was first kindled by a perusal of Hogg's 
" Queen's Wake," which he made his daily companion, and 
who afterwards exchanged the shepherd's crook for the 
schoolmaster's ferule at Saughtrees, in Liddesdale ; and 
Joseph Grant, a short-lived poet of much promise, the son 
of a Kincardineshire farmer, who published several volumes 
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in prose and verse while engaged on the farm, and who was 
afterwards employed on the staff of the Dundee Guardian 
newspaper. The examples given, however, may be taken 
as a good representation of the group to which they belong. 

In the next and concluding paper of the series, I shall 
take up consideration of the second group of Minor Peasant 
Poets, those who passed the whole, or by far the greater 
portion of their lives in rural pursuits. 



MINOR 



PEASANT POETS. 



PART II 



Resuming consideration of our Minor Peasant Poets, in 
addition to the examples given in the previous paper, there 
still remains to be noticed a numerous band of Peasant 
Poets whose lives — with the exception, perhaps, of a short 
term of military or other similar service — were passed in 
purely rural occupations, either as farmers, hirelings, or day- 
labourers, and to these I shall now devote some attention. 

ANDREW SCOTT. 

First of these in point of time was Andrew Scott, who 
was born of humble parents at Bowden, in Roxburgh- 
shire, on the 19th April, 1757. His poetic predilections 
were first kindled by a perusal of Allan Ramsay's " Gentle 
Shepherd," a pamphlet copy of which he had purchased 
with some spare halfpence ; and as early as his twelfth year, 
while herding cattle on the sides of the Eildon Hills, he 
occupied his leisure in composing verses. When grown to 
man's estate he joined the 80th Regiment, and with it 
thereafter went to America. During the interval of camp 
life he maintained his intimacy with the lyric Muse, and 
cheered and amused his comrades by reading to them his 
effusions. After a brief service he, at the close of the war, 
procured his discharge and returned to his native parish, 
where for the remainder of his life he was employed as a 
day-labourer, and for many years held {he office of church 
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officer of his parish. The Duke of Roxburgh, Sir Walter 
Scott, J. G. Lockhart, and G. P. R. James were among his 
patrons, and extended to him their countenance and 
assistance. He died on the 22nd May, 1839, in the 82nd 
year of his age, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Bowden. 

His first publication, which appeared in 1805, and 
was reprinted in 1808 with additions, was followed 
in 181 1 by "Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect," 
printed at Kelso, and by another duodecimo volume 
of poems published at Jedburgh in 182 1. His last 
work, " Poems on various Subjects," was published in 
Edinburgh in 1826, and inscribed by permission to the 
Duchess of Roxburgh. Of a cheerful disposition, and ever 
pleased to look on the bright side of things, Scott, not- 
withstanding his poverty, seems to have been blessed with a 
considerable share of that " rural content " which he so 
happily celebrates in the following song of the " Muirland 
Farmer," which is perhaps his best effort : — 

"I'm now a gude farmer, I've acres o' land, 

And my heart aye loups licht when I'm viewing o't ; 
And I hae servants at my command, 

And twa dainty cowts for the plowin' o't. 
My farm is a snug ane, lies high on a muir, 
The muircocks and plivers aft skirl at my door, 
And whan the sky low'rs I'm aye shure o' a show'r 
To moisten my land for the plowin' o't. 

" Leeze me on the mailin that's fa'n to my share, 
It taks sax muckle bowes for the sawin' o't ; 

I've sax braid acres for pasture, and mair, 
And a dainty bit bog for the ma win' o't. 

A spence and a kitchen my mansion-house gi'es, 

I've a canty wee wifie to daut when I please ; 

Twa bairnies — twa callants — that skelp o'er the leas, 
And they'll soon can assist at the plowin' o't. 

" My biggin' stands sweet on this south slopin' hill, 
And the sun shines sae bonnily beamin' on't ; 

And past my door trots a clear prattlin' rill 

Frae the loch whar the wild ducks are swimmin' on't. 

And on its green banks, on the gay summer days 

My wifie trips barefoot a-bleachin her claes, — 

And on the dear creature wi' rapture I gaze, 
While I whistle and sing at the plowin' o't. 
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" To rank among farmers I hae muckle pride — 
But I mauna speak high when I'm tellin' o't — 

How brawly I strut on my shelty, to ride 
Wi' a sample to show for the sellin' o't. 

In blue worsted boots that my auld mither span 

I've aft been fu' vanty sin' I was a man ; 

But now they're flung by, and I've bought cardovan, 
And my wifie ne'er grudged me a shillin* o't. 

" Sae now, when to kirk or to market I gae 

My weelfare what need I be hidin' o't? 
In braw leather boots, shinin' black as the slae, 

I dink me to try the ridin* o't. 
Last towmond I sell'd aff four bowes o' gude bere, — 
And thankfu' I was for the victual was dear, — 
And I cam' hame wi' spurs on my heels shinin' clear, 

I had sic' gude luck at the sellin' o't. 

" Now hairst time is o'er, and a fig for the laird, 

My rent's now secure for the toilin' o't ; 
My fields are a' bare, and my crap's in the yard, 

And I'm nae mair in doubts o' the spoilin' o't. 
Now welcome gude weather, or wind, or come weet, 
Or bauld ragin' winter, wi' hail, snaw, or sleet, 
Nae mair can he draigle my crap 'mang his feet, 

Nor wraik his mischief, and be spoilin' o't. 

" And on the douf days, when loud hurricanes blaw, 

Fu' snug i' the spence I'll be viewin* o't, 
And jink the rude blast in my rush-theekit ha', 

Whan fields are seal'd up frae the plowin' o't. 
My bonnie wee wifie, the bairnies, and me, 
The peat-stack and turf-stack our Phoebus shall be, 
Till day close the scowl o' its angry e'e, 

And we'll rest in gude hopes o' the plowin' o't. 

********** 

" And whan the birds sing on the sweet Simmer morn, 

My new crap I'll keek at the growin' o't ; 
Whan hares niffer love 'mong the green-brairdit corn, 

And dewdraps the tender blade shewin' o't, 
On my brick o' fallow my labours I'll ply, 
And view on their pasture my twa bonnie kye, 
Till hairst time again circle round us wi' joy 

Wi' the fruits o' the sawin' and plowin' o't." 

His other lyrics show him to have been possessed of 
true poetic instinct, and a keen, observant eye for natural 
beauty, qualities which enabled him to place his thoughts in 
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no mean poetic setting ; while such pieces as " Simon and 
Janet," and "The Fiddler's Widow," show that he also 
possessed a fund of quiet pawky humour. In the latter we 
have depicted the disconsolate widow of a defunct scraper 
of catgut, lamenting her loss with all the fulness of grief 
incident to a recent bereavement, and vowing, "wi' the 
tear in her e'e, that as lang as she lived she wad mourn." 
Catching a glance of the deceased's fiddle, " that silent now 
hung on the way the sight of that mute appealing 
remembrancer of the departed was too much for the poor 
widow's heart, and forthwith there gushed from the unsealed 
fountains of her sorrow a fresh flood of tears. This dismal 
state of matters, however, was not fated to be of too long 
duration, for there speedily appeared on the scene one 
equally skilled in the arts of love, music, and flattery, who 
immediately proceeded to apply the balm of consolation to 
the stricken heart of the disconsolate widow. After a few 
preliminary words of comfort, and with a view to successor- 
ship, he artfully insinuated — 

" I'm as good as ever laid hair upon thairms, 
And I'll cheer baith the fiddle and you." 

The plea proved irresistible. The widow found it useless 
to contend against fate, and accepted the inevitable, when 
the successful wooer — 

" Took down the fiddle as dowie it hung, 
An' put a' the thairms in tune ; 
The young widow dighted her cheeks an' she sung, 
For her heart lap her sorrows aboon. 

" Noo sound sleep the dead in his cauld bed o' clay, 
For death still the dearest maun sever ; 
For noo he's forgot, an his widow's fu' gay, 
An his fiddle's as merry as ever." 

THE BROTHERS 
JOHN AND ALEXANDER BETHUNE. 

In the following sketch of the two remarkable Brothers 
Bethune, precedence must be given to John, although six 
years younger than his brother Alexander, as being the 
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greater poet of the two. He was born of poor parents at 
The Mount, formerly the residence of Sir David Lindsay, in 
the parish of Monimail, Fifeshire, in August 18 10. He was 
only one day at school, and was entirely self-educated, with 
the exception that he received some preliminary lessons in 
reading from his mother, and a few additional instructions in 
writing and arithmetic from his brother Alexander, who, it 
may be remarked in passing, had only himself received the 
benefit of a few months' school attendance in his sixth year. 
John's early years were spent in herding and stone-breaking, 
and before completing his nineteenth year he had composed 
upwards of twenty poetical pieces, each of considerable 
length. He afterwards apprenticed himself to a weaver, and 
on the completion of his apprenticeship started weaving on 
his own account in the cottage of his parents ; but unfor- 
tunately a state of great mercantile depression soon followed, 
which blighted all his hopes and reduced his earnings to six 
shillings a week. He thereupon abandoned the loom, and 
in company with his brother Alexander earned a scanty 
subsistence as a day labourer by working in the quarries, 
. the fields, the woods, and on the roads, devoting his leisure 
to self-culture and to the acquirement of general knowledge. 
He early developed a decided taste for literature, and in 
conjunction with his brother, whose tastes were similar to 
his own, produced during the winter season and at such 
other times when the weather put a stop to their out-door 
work, several volumes in prose, besides contributing papers 
to Chambers' Journal^ The Tales of the Borders, and other 
periodicals. 

After a life spent in grinding poverty, yet relieved and 
sweetened in no small degree by the delight which he took 
in his literary labours, and in the approbation and esteem of 
such men as George Combe, the brothers Chambers of 
Edinburgh, and many others of equal standing, who had 
admired and appreciated his worth and work, John Bethune 
died in 1839, m his 30th year. 

The literary works of the brothers Bethune created con- 
siderable surprise and deserved' admiration at the time of 
their publication, and they certainly afford a very striking 
example of what can be accomplished by self-help. Their 
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most admired joint-works are " Tales and Sketches of the 
Scottish Peasantry," 2 vols., and " Lectures on Political and 
Social Economy." ' It was not, however, till after John's 
death that the world became acquainted with his poetic 
effusions, when a selection of his pieces, with a memoir 
attached, was published by his brother Alexander, for the 
purpose of raising sufficient funds to enable him to erect a 
suitable tombstone to his memory in Abdie churchyard. 
This object was successfully accomplished by the speedy 
sale of the edition, and another edition was published in 
England the following year. Possessed of true poetic 
genius, his verses disclose lofty contemplative thought and 
genuine piety, combined with much gentle sweetness and 
love of the beautiful, good, and true. Take for instance 
this — 

HYMN OF THE CHURCHYARD. 

" Ah, me ! this is a sad and silent city : 

Let me walk softly o'er it and survey 
Its grassy streets with melancholy pity ! 

Where are its children? where their gleesome play? 
Alas ! their cradled rest is cold and deep, — 
Their playthings are thrown by, and they asleep. 

" This is pale beauty's bower ; but where the beautiful, 
Whom I have seen come forth at evening hours, 
Leading their aged friends with feelings dutiful, 

Amid the wreaths of Spring to gather flowers ? 
Alas ! no flowers are here, but flowers of death, 
And those who once were sweetest sleep beneath. 

" This is a populous place ; but where the bustling, — 
The crowded buyers of the noisy mart, — 
The lookers on, — the showy garments rustling, — 

The money-changers and the men of art ? 
Business, alas ! hath stopped in mid career, 
And none are anxious to resume it here. 

" This is the home of grandeur : where are they, — 
The rich, the great, the glorious, and the wise? 
Where are the trappings of the proud, the gay, — 

The gaudy guise of human butterflies? 
Ala. ! all lowly lies each lofty brow, 
And the green sod di/ens their beauty now. 
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" This is a place of refuge aud repose : 

Where are the poor, the old, the weary wight, 

The scorned, the Humble, and the man of woes, 
Who wept for morn, and sighed again for night? 

Their sighs at last have ceased, and here they sleep 

Beside their scorners, and forget to weep. 



" This is a place of fear : the firmest eye 

Hath quailed to see its shadowy dreariness ; 
But Christian hope, and heavenly prospects high, 

And earthly cares, and Nature's weariness, 
Have made the timid pilgrim cease to fear, 
And long to end his painful journey here." 

The poet also possessed a rich fund of quaint, dry 
humour, of which the following may be taken as an 
example : — 

SELFISHNESS. 

" Since first I set a fit on earth, — 
And mony a ane I've paidled, 
Between auld Cupar toun and Perth, 
Unbridled and unsaddled, — 

" Whare'er I set my waefu' face 
Upon the land that bore me, 
The sisters, Greed and Selfishness, 
Were trottin' aye before me. 

" Trig active maidens baith appeared, 
And aften I hae seen them 
Wi' Justice an auld cripple carle 
Jog, joggin' on between them. 

" His breeks were threadbare, and the knees 
Were worn to perfect tatters ; 
His coat was plaistered ower wi' grease, 
And dow'd as ony hatter's. 

"His shoon were weighty wooden clogs, 
Through mony a mire they'd trodden ; 
He lost his sword, his dirk, his brogues, 
As far back as Culloden. 

" And bits o' paper ca'd "the Laws" 
Were now his last protection ; 
And aft he quoted verse and clause, 
And chapter, page, and section. 
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11 His bonnet braid hung ower his neck, 
Sair slouch'd, and scufFd, and cloutit ; 
His back was bowed and like to break, 
And low the body loutit. 

" He stagger' d on between them twa, — 
And sair the limmers jogg'd him, — 
And aye when he was like tae fa' 
They elbow'd him and flogg'd him. 

" And then the weigh-bauk in his hand- 
On week-day or on Sunday, 
Which ne'er a minute still did stand — 
Jow'd sair at ilka jundy. 

" But though they kept him on his feet, 
Yet nae gudewill they bore him ; 
And aye when they desired tae meet 
They reakit round before him. 

" And though they were so near akin 
In their refined embraces, 
They aften clutch'd and peeled the skin 
Frae ane anither's faces. 

" Nor did the carle 'scape frae skaith 
In the familiar grapple, 
For aft the headstrong limmers baiih 
Were rivin' at his thrapple. 

" And ilka ane, baith man and wife, 
Whae'er has heard or seen them, 
Declares he leads an awfu' life 
O' tear an' wear between them." 

Four years after his brother's death, Alexander 
published a volume entitled " The Scottish Peasant's 
Fireside," which met with an equally kind reception to 
that extended to the "Tales and Sketches." He was 
at this time offered the editorship of the Dumfries 
Standard, an appointment which he was reluctantly 
compelled to refuse through impaired health. He also 
successfully courted the Muses, — but not to the same 
extent as his brother John, on whose death he wrote 
the following lines : — 

" When evening's lengthened shadows fall 
On cottage roof and princely hall, 
Then brothers with their brothers meet, 
And kindred hearts each other greet, 
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" And children wildly, gladly press, 
To share a father's fond caress : 
But home to me no more can bring 
Those scenes which are life's sweetening. 

" No friendly heart remains for me, 
Like star to gild life's stormy sea ; 
No brother, whose affection warm, 
The gloomy passing hours might charm ; 
Bereft of all who once were dear, 
Whose words or looks were wont to cheer ; — 
Parent, and friend, and brother gone, 
I stand upon the earth alone." 

These lines, in conjunction with the following extracts 
from his beautiful poem, "Musings on Convalescence y " 
will, I think, shew that had he cultivated his undoubted 
poetic talent to a greater extent than he did, he would 
have occupied no mean place as a poet After de- 
scribing with much power and pathos the pleasure 
which he felt in being at last able 

" From the bed of sickness, 
And from the dingy cottage to escape, 
For a short time to breathe the breath of heaven, 
And ruminate abroad with less of pain," 

he proceeds to shew "that those who never pressed 
the thorny pillow of pain and suffering" for weeks 
together, may 

" Talk well of Nature's beauteous face, 
And her sublimer scenes ; her rocks and mountains ; 
Her clustered hills and winding valleys deep ; 
Her lakes, and rivers, and her oceans vast, 
In all the pomp of modern sentiment ; " 

but still they cannot, he asserts 

" Feel with half the force 
Which the pale invalid, imprisoned long, 
Experiences upon his first escape 
To the green fields and the wide world abroad : 
Beauty is beauty, — freshness, freshness, then ; 
And feeling is a something to be felt — 
Not fancied — as is frequently the case." 

His hopes of recovery, that were • now beginning to 
4 'soar on the wings of health," were somewhat clouded 
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by the thought that they may have been premature, 
and that death, that "short while ago seem'd hovering 
near," the next hour might again bring back, and bear 
him to that " silent bourne," where he would sleep, 
not the sleep of the 

" Artisan or humble hind, 
Or the day-labourer worn out with his toil ; " 

but a sleep the poet believes 

" Shall be more lasting and more dreamless 
Than aught which living men on earth may know." 

His musings then close with the following reflections : 

" Well, be it so : methihks my life, though short, 
Hath taught me that this sublunary world 
Is something else than fancy wont to paint it, — 
A world of many cares and anxious thoughts, 
Pains, sufferings, abstinence, and endless toil, 
From which it were small penance to be gone. 
Vet there are feelings in the heart of youth, 
Howe'er depressed by poverty or pain, 
Which loathe the oblivious grave ; and I would live, 
If it were only but to be convinced 
That 'all is vanity beneath the sun.' 
Yes ! while these hands can earn what Nature asks, 
Or lessen, by one bitter drop, the cup 
Of woe, which some must drink even to its dregs, 
Or have it in their power to hold a crust 
To the pale lip of famished indigence, 
I would not murmur or repine though care, 
The toil-worn, frame-tired arm, and heavy foot 
Should be my portion in this pilgrimage. 
But when this ceases, let me also cease, 
If such may be thy will, O God of Heaven ! 
Thou knowest all the weakness of my heart, 
And it is such, I would not be a beggar, 
Nor ask an alms from charity's cold hand : 
I would not buy existence at the price 
Which the poor mendicant must stoop to pay. 

These are brave words, boldly and nobly spoken ; and 
it would be well, not only for Scotland, but for the 
world, did they find a hearty response in every human 
breast, and were generally acted upon. Unfortunately 
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for poor Bethune, his brief period of convalescence 
was not fated to ripen into permanent recovery. He 
suffered a relapse, and died on the 13th of June, 
1843, m ms thirty-ninth year, and was buried in the 
same grave with that brother whom he loved so well. 

Companions in their daily toil, coadjutors in their 
literary labours, and bound together by the strong ties 
of fraternal love and affection, it may truly be said of 
these remarkable brothers, they "were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not 
divided." 

PETER STILL. 

Peter Still was born in the parish of Fraserburgh, 
Aberdeenshire, January 1st, 18 14. At the date of 
the poet's birth his father rented a small farm, but 
being unfortunate he was compelled to seek employ- 
ment as a day labourer. Having previously received a 
limited education at the Parish School of Longside, 
whither his parents had removed, the youthful Peter 
was sent in his eleventh year to herd cattle. When 
somewhat older he was employed as a farm servant; 
but having married in his twentieth year, he afterwards 
followed the more precarious occupation of a day 
labourer. Not possessing a robust constitution, he was 
for months together laid off work, and during the 
periods of convalescence he composed verses, which he 
gave to the world in three separate publications. His 
last publication, " The Cottar's Sunday and Other Poems," 
appeared in 1845. His poems are largely pervaded with 
poetical fervour and religious sentiment, while his songs 
are generally true to nature. Through his publications 
he was fortunate enough to attract the attention of the 
resident gentry of the neighbourhood, whose kindly 
assistance and patronage did much to mitigate the 
hardship of his lot, — and he closed a life of much 
privation and suffering at Peterhead, on the 21st March, 
1848. The following is a specimen of his lyric Muse ; 
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JEANIE'S LAMENT. 

" I never thocht to thole the waes 
It's been my lot tae dree ; 
1 never thocht tae sigh sae sad 
Whan first I sighed for thee. 
I thocht your heart was like mine ain, 
As true as true could be ; 
. I couldna think there was a stain 
In ane sae dear tae me. 

" Whan first amang the dewy flowers, 

Aside yon siller stream, 
My lowin' heart was pressed tae yours, 

Nae purer did they seem ; 
Nae purer seem'd the draps o' dew 

The flowers on whilk they hung, 
Than seem'd the heart I felt in you 

As to that heart I clung. 

" But I was young an' thochtless then, 

An* easy to beguile ; 
My mither's warnin's had nae weight 

'Bout man's deceit fu' smile. 
But noo, alas ! whan she is dead, 

I've shed the sad, saut tear, 
And hung my heavy, heavy head 

Aboon my father's bier ! 

" They saw their earthly hope betray'd, 

They saw their Jeanie fade ; 
They couldna thole the heavy stroke, 

An' baith are lowly laid ! 
Oh, Jamie ! but thy name again 

Shall ne'er be breathed by me, 
For, speechless through yon gow'ny glen, 

I'll wander till I dee." 

JAMES HOME. 

James Home was born on the farm of Hollybush, 
about a mile south of Galashiels, and was for a period 
of thirty years employed in the humble capacity of a 
dry-stone dyker, in the pastoral wilds of Peeblesshire. 
He afterwards received the office of Postmaster at 
Rachan Mill in his native county, where he died on 
27th September, 1868. In youth he was an enthusiast 
in love, music, and poetry ; and although he never 
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ventured on publication, many of his songs have long 
been popular in the south of Scotland. His composi- 
tions are replete with pathos, and possess an elegance 
of diction, and refinement of sentiment, which rank them 
high above mediocrity. Among them may be noted 
" This Lassie o' Mine," " Mary Steel," " The Maid o' 
my Heart," " Oh, hast thou Forgotten," and " The Song 
of the Emigrant," all of them fine specimens of the 
native lyric Muse. The first of these (which I give as 
an example) having been handed to the Ettrick Shepherd, 
he, with the view of drawing the public attention to 
its author, published it in his "Noctes Bengerianse," 
in the Edinburgh Literary Journal^ — and the editor of 
the Shepherd's posthumous works published it along 
with them, under the impression that it was the Shep- 
herd's own composition. 

THIS LASSIE O* MINE. 

" O, saw ye this sweet bonnie lassie o' mine ? 
Or saw ye the smile on her cheek sae divine? 
Or saw ye the kind love that speaks in her e'e? 
Sure naebody ere was sae happy as me. 

" It's no that she dances sae light on the green, 
It's no the simplicity marked in her mien, — 
But, O ! it's the kind love that speaks in her e'e. 
That keeps me aye happy as happy can be. 

" To meet her alane 'mang the green leafy trees, 
When naebody kens, an' when naebody sees, — 
To breathe out the soul in a saft melting kiss, 
On earth sure there's naething is equal to this. 

" I have felt every bliss which the soul can enjoy 
When friends circle round, and there's naught to annoy ; 
I have felt every joy which illumines the breast 
When the full flowing bowl is most warmly caress'd; 

" But, O ! there's a sweet and a heavenly charm 
In life's early day, when the bosom is warm, — 
When soul meets with soul in a saft melting kiss, 
On earth sure there's naething is equal to this." 

As this poet's effusions have never been published, I 
have been tempted to submit another specimen of his 
Muse, as showing how he could express himself in a 
different vein of thought 
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SONG OF THE EMIGRANT. 

" Oh ! the land of hills is the land for me, 
Where the maiden's step is light and free ; 
Where the shepherd's pipe, and the hunter's horn, 
Awake the joys of the rosy morn. 

" There's a voice in the wind, when it comes from the lake, 
That tells how the foamy billows break ; 
There's a voice in the wind, when it comes from the wood, 
That tells of dreary solitude ; 

" But, Oh ! when it comes from the mountain fells 
Where the spirit of song and freedom dwells, 
Where in youth's warm day I woke that strain 
I ne'er in this world can wake again, 

" The warm blood leaps in its wonted course, 
And fresh tears gush from their briny source, 
As if I had hail'd in the passing wind 
The all I have loved and left behind." 

JOHN WATSON. 

John Watson, the subject of the following brief 
sketch was a native of Fearn, near Brechin, where his 
father held the farm of Balquhadlie. He was born in 
the year 1793, and throughout life followed the occu- 
pation of a farmer ; he held two leases, of nineteen 
years each, of the farm of Ledmore, in the Parish of 
Menmuir, and was well known as an intelligent farmer, 
being looked up to by his brother farmers as an 
authority in agricultural matters. For nearly half-a- 
century he continued to contribute a number of 
valuable reports to several agricultural magazines and 
newspapers. In addition he had acquired no mean 
reputation as a poet ; was one of the original contri- 
butors to "Whistle Binkie;" and in 1875 published a 
volume of his poems under the title of "Samples of 
Common Sense, by a Forfarshire Farmer." He died 
in August 1878, at the ripe age of 85. 

m In his personal character Mr Watson was of a quiet 
demeanour, possessed of a strong fund of good com- 
mon sense, and could tell a capital story with an 
amount of pawky humour that was thoroughly enjoy- 
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able ; these qualities procured for him many friends 
among all classes, among whom may be mentioned 
"The Brechin Poet," the late Alexander Laing, the 
author of "Wayside Flowers." His verses are charac- 
terised by sturdy pith and a vein of quiet pawky 
humour, and principally relate to the rural manners 
and customs that prevailed in the bygone age. Here 
is his picture of a thrifty, hearty, and couthie matron 
of the olden time, in every sense a model farmer's 
wife. 

THE GUIDWIFE O* GLENLEY. 

" She's nane o' your braw buskit Borrowtown ladies, 
Wha loll on a saft-cushioned seat a' their days, 
An' haud up cheek-wind to their mammies and daddies 
Wi' gnappin' fine English an* quotin' French plays: 
She's crisp, clean, an' genty without bein' gay, — 
She's hearty and kind the guidwife o' Glenley. 

" She's handy an' quick wi' her weirs an' her needles, 
She'll make ye a sark or a cravat fu' braw ; 
But caresna' a rash about fike fiddle-diddles, 
Fall-lalls o' silk netting, an' croshy an' a' ; 
Castin' cantrips wi' loops, as 'twere witches to fley, 
She mak's usefu' things the guidwife o' Glenley. 

" Her husband may safely the house till her.lippin'; 

She'll help wi' the washin' or makin' the kail ; 
Or gin there be need she'll attend the sheep-clippin' 

Or milkin' the kye, for she's guid at the pail : 
She locks up the aum'ry an' carries the key, 
But the servants a' like the guidwife o' Glenley. 

" The little herd-callants, when suppin' their parritch, 
She treated wi' milk newly drawn frae the cow ; 
Wad kindly encourage them getting their carritch, 

An' mak' them say grace whether hungry or fou : 
Devotional habits she teaches them aye, 
An' holy things too, the guidwife o' Glenley. 

" Forbye, she has tales about brownies an' fairies, 

To pass winter nichts when the storm mak's a raid ; 
Or clearin' her pipe she can lilt 'The Blaeberries,' 

1 The Flowers o' the Forest,' or ' Johnny's Grey Plaid * : 
Or gi'e them a reel, or a Highland strathspey, 
To cheer up their hearts, the guidwife o' Glenley." 
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The following is one of his contributions to the 
well-known collection of "Whistle Binkie:" — 

WHISTLIN' T A M . 

" Ken'd ye little Tammy wha lived on the knowe, 
'Mang the woods o' Drumcuthlie where blaeberries grow? 
His bonnet was aye cockit heigh on his brow, 
A queer-lookin* carlie was Tammy I trow. 
He was ca'd WhisthV Tarn, 'cause he had sic a gait o't, 
An' nae muckle ferlie, his mou' had the set o't ; 
An' gang whare he likit he ne'er missed a bit o't, — 
Aye, whoo-ye, whoo, whoo-ye, swoth'd Whistlin' Tam. 

" An' Meg, his guidwife, wi' her twa-handit wheel 
Span mony braw wabs o' baith plainen an' tweel ; 
Baith bodies toiled sair to mak' gowd in a lump, 
But Maggie was countit the stang o' the trump. 
A sma' shop they keepit, twa kye and a mare, 
For the peats were to lead an' the land was to ear ; 
An' hame frae the Bruch, wi' the goods an' the gear, 
Hipp, Mally 1 whoo, whoo-ye, cam' Whistlin' Tam. 

* " Their a'e dautit laddie, their hope an' their care, 

I' the Bruch at the schoolin' was drill'd lang an' sair ; 
While three sonsie cummers at hame had, I ween, 
Mony trysts wi' their lads i' the plantin' at e'en. 
Young Meg an' the miller were buckled wi' ither, 
Soon after the cobbler an' Kate gaed thegither; 
But Nell miss'd that luck, to the grief o' her mither, 
While whoo-ye, whoo, whoo-ye, swoth'd Whistlin' Tam. 

" Some neighbours wad threap, — but 'twas maybe no true, — 
That Tam i' the kirk gied a whoo-ye, whoo, whoo ! 
When the lettergae, tryin' new tunes, wad gae wrang, 
Or the parson was prosy an' keepit them lang. 
Young Jamie took on wi' the redcoat'd train, 
An' fell in the front o' the tulzie in Spain ; 
His poor dowie mither made nae little mane, 
But whoo-ye, whoo, whoo-ye, swoth'd Whistlin* Tam." 

STANDS SCOTLAND WHERE SHE DID? 

Had it been possible for me to have cajoled Old 
Father Time — who, by the way, "nicks the thread" of 
many good intentions, in revenge I suppose for the 
thievish propensities of procrastination — into taking a 
breath and wiping the perspiration from his single- 
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tufted, forehead, I could have wished to have added a 
few selections from a numerous class of poets, who, 
though not engaged in strictly agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits, it is nevertheless difficult to classify otherwise than 
as peasants. Of these William Nicholson, the pedlar, 
known as the "Galloway Poet," author of the fine 
ballad of the " Brownie of Blednoch," and Janet 
Hamilton, the blind poetess of Langloan — brave old 
Janet, who has sung so sweetly and so well, and whose 
life was in itself a truly noble and heroic poem, — may 
be cited as representative examples. Not being a Joshua, 
however, I have been reluctantly compelled to forbear. Of 
living peasant poets it would have been invidious to give 
selections. Suffice it to say that they number in their 
ranks many poets of much promise, although none of 
them, I am afraid, will prove equal to the task of 
displacing from their lofty pedestals the two great 
princes of the band, Robert Burns, and James Hogg 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Notwithstanding the merely representative character of 
the illustrations submitted, they will I trust be suffi- 
cient to give some idea of the extent and solid value 
of the contributions made to the song and general 
literature of our native land by the peasant population 
in the generations that have ceased to be. Whatever 
may have been the relative positions of the various 
civilised countries of the world with respect to peasant 
poetic literature previous to the advent of Burns, I 
believe it to be a fact established beyond the power 
of contradiction, that from that period up to the pre- 
sent generation, to Scotland must be awarded the palm 
of pre-eminence ; and not only so, but that in Robert 
Burns and James Hogg she possesses two Peasant Poets 
with whom she may boldly challenge comparison with 
the Peasant Poets of any age or country. Nay, I will 
go further, and say that, leaving Burns and Hogg out 
of account altogether, and restricting the period of com- 
parison to recent times, there still would remain to her 
a band of lesser Peasant Poets, who both as regards num- 
ber and quality would still maintain to her the proud 
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distinction of being the peasant poetic leader in the van 
of nations. 

The proud poetical distinction won by our Scottish 
Peasant Poets in the past naturally prompts the question, 
Stands Scotland where she did? Being a Peasant Poet 
myself, it behoves me to reply to such a question with 
becoming modesty ; but, speaking on behalf of my 
peasant poetic brethren, I think I may conscientiously 
say that although Scotland does not at present possess 
any Peasant Poets who would compare with Burns or 
Hogg, she has no cause to dread comparison of her 
living Peasant Poets with those of other countries. With 
respect to the general question of the intellectual and 
moral condition of her present peasant population, 
as compared with that of former times, we hear it 
frequently asserted that the beautiful picture of Scottish 
peasant life of the last century drawn by Burns in the 
" Cottar's Saturday Night " is a thing of the past, and 
will not stand as a faithful representation of the 
Scottish peasant life of the present day ; and the croakers 
triumphantly point to this fact — if fact it be — as a proof 
of the decadence of the race. Now, while I am in- 
clined to admit to some extent the truth of the 
assertion, I must take exception to the correctness of 
the conclusion that is sought to be drawn from it. 
Many changes in the manners, habits and customs of 
the people, have undoubtedly taken place since the 
time when Burns limned his noble picture, resulting 
from the imperative necessity that exists for fltting-in to, 
and harmonising with the altered circumstances of the 
time; but these changes, be it; observed, have equally 
occurred in all classes of the community. There is no 
such thing as absolutely standing still in Nature. The 
world and all its concerns, mental as well as material 
must, nolens volens^ move on obedient to the natural 
laws of change and progression ; and it would be as 
impossible for the world at the present day to regard 
things celestial and mundane in the identical light in 
which Abraham viewed them, for example, as it would 
be to dispense with the arts and sciences, and the 
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many mechanical and other material improvements that 
have come into being since his day. 

Change and progress are, however, not always 
identical ; and, viewing the picture from a purely re- 
ligious point of view, it is quite possible that we may 
have lost much of the commendable earnestness and 
steadfastness to their principles displayed by our cov- 
enanting forefathers ; but on the other hand, when we 
find the stern and rigid Calvinism, and I am afraid 
that I must also add narrow-minded bigotry, that 
characterised their religious zeal, in great measure 
superseded by a broader, more liberal, and, to my 
thinking, more Christian-like spirit of toleration, — whereby 
it is now possible for one man to admit that another may 
hold opposite religious views to his own from purely 
conscientious conviction, — I cannot regard the change thus 
far as being in a retrograde direction, or as showing 
any great proof of peasant or national degeneracy. 

Were a picture of the peasant life of the 
present day to be drawn after the manner of the 
"Cottar's Saturday Night," although somewhat changed 
in outward form, I believe the virtues of our present 
peasantry would be found to be as conspicuous as ever 
they have been in the past, — and all that is wanting to 
make this fully appear is a Burns or a Hislop to limn 
the picture. 

INCREASE OF PEASANT AND ARTISAN POETS. 

Had the scope of the present enquiry, instead of 
being restricted to those poets who were directly con- 
nected with the agricultural and pastoral industries, been 
widened so as to include artisan poets, and poets of 
labour in general, it would have opened up an illimit- 
able field, which could only have been satisfactorily 
treated by exclusively devoting to it a separate series 
of papers. The extent of this field may be gathered 
from a circular issued by the Committee of the Mitchell 
Free Public Library, Glasgow, of date 25th January 
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1 88 1, in which it is stated that they have succeeded 
in collecting together in the still incompleted "Poets' 
Corner" of that institution no fewer than 2204 vols., 
containing the writings of 1395 Scottish Poets, more 
than three-fourths of whom, I feel certain, will be found to 
come under the general title of poets of labour. 
Equally certain am I that if the committee continue 
to collect into their unique repository specimens of all 
the Scottish poetry that has already been, and may yet 
be published, their collection, large as it is, will be 
doubled by the end of the present century. 

The large and ever-increasing number of Poets belonging 
to the peasant and artisan classes of the community is, 
I venture to think, the most distinctive feature in our 
current literature ; and I mainly ascribe this highly- 
gratifying increase to the examples of Burns and Hogg 
— and I may add Sir Walter Scott, — and the influence 
which their works have exercised on the minds of the 
great body of the people ; to the wide spread of educa- 
tion, and the facilities and advantages afforded by a free 
and cheap press. It also forcibly demonstrates to what 
a preponderating extent our unequalled repertory of 
national and general song-literature has been furnished 
by the people themselves, and on what a healthy and 
sound foundation of true and noble poetic sentiment 
and feeling the great superstructure of our modern 
society rests. 

SCARCITY OF GREAT POETS. 

The gratifying increase in the number of our People 
Poets has, unfortunately not been attended by a cor- 
responding increase in the number of Great Poets, and 
this fact would almost appear to give some colour to 
the assertion of some poetic critics, who maintain that 
so great an increase of minor poets will act prejudi- 
cially to the development of poets of the highest excellence, 
by diminishing the chances of a sufficient amount of 
poetic energy being concentrated in a single individual. 
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Certainly if poetic energy were a fixed and limited 
quantity, and subject to the same laws that regulate 
the distribution of the food and other material requis- 
ites of a people, such a result would inevitably happen; 
but, even in that case, would not the product of the 
whole be equally the same, and with the further 
advantage of a more general distribution? I do not, 
however, think that it is so subject. On the contrary, 
I believe it to be controlled by the same laws that 
regulate good husbandry, viz., — that in proportion to 
the extent of the area brought under skilful cultiva- 
tion will be the glory and abundance of. the harvest 
that is reaped; while the continual tapping of virgin 
soil — or virgin mind — involved in the process must, in 
my opinion, increase rather than diminish the chances 
of the development of great poets. There would be, 
however, a possible danger to such development were 
the rise of so many new poets to be looked upon as a 
matter of such common occurrence as to create a spirit 
of indifference to the whole subject, thereby rendering 
it more difficult for a true but humble poetic genius to 
concentrate a sufficient amount of public attention upon 
himself and his work, and to procure that indispensable 
requisite of the poetic fraternity of all time— a wealthy 
and influential patron. Such indifference has, as yet, 
happily, no existence, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that it may never arise; it, consequently, can have 
no bearing on the question of the present scarcity of 
great poets. 

It humbly appears to me that the true cause of 
the present scarcity will be found to lie in the 
peculiar circumstances of the time, which is essentially 
a transition period. During the last thirty or forty 
years the world has put forth an almost superhuman 
amount of scientific and mechanical energy, which has 
effected a rapid succession of great and startling 
changes that are as yet too bewildering, too novel, 
and too near, for the poetic mind to have fully per- 
ceived their true poetic significance. Poets of all time 
have ever possessed an extreme veneration for whatever 

M 
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is old, and it is to be feared that ages must still 
elapse before the Muse becomes thoroughly acclimatised 
to the new order of things, and consents to rhap- 
sodise over the comparative merits of cranks, cranes, 
pistons and pinion wheels, brakes, batteries, telephones, 
reaping-machines, and blades of screw propellers, — 
although it must be admitted that the Muse of the 
living Peasant Poet, Alexander Anderson, better known 
as " Surfaceman," has already shown signs of such 
adaptability. 

When the present energetic wave shall have in part 
subsided, and the mighty changes which it has effected 
shall have become things of the past; when the poetic 
mind, freed from the whirl and excitement into which 
these changes have at present plunged it, shall be 
enabled to survey them through the mellowing medium 
of time, then we may expect to find a succession of 
Great Poets, inspired to the ecstatic height through the 
rapt contemplation and realisation of the magnitude 
and true poetic value of those hitherto latent Titanic 
forces that have been quickened and called into being 
from the wide expanse of nature, brought into active co- 
operation with man, and made the obedient instruments in 
his hands in helping forward with accelerated speed 
the ultimate design of their all-wise Creator. Come 
when they may, I am persuaded that their advent will 
mark a new point of departure in our poetic history; 
and, with all due deference to the present pre-Raphaelite 
and transcendental schools, I am equally persuaded that 
the new school of poetry which they will introduce 
will partake more of the breadth and simplicity, spon- 
taneity and dash, that distinguished the style of the 
old masters. 



POETS OF THE FUTURE. 

Croakers and carping critics to the contrary, I 
maintain that there can be no fear for the future of a 
country whose people have proved themselves to be so 
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deeply imbued with the true spirit of poetry as those 
of our own native land. If the cultivation of the 
higher and nobler qualities of our nature, as opposed 
to its baser elements, be a desirable thing in itself — 
and who can doubt that it is ? — the cultivation of 
poetic thought and sentiment by the great body of the 
people becomes a matter of national importance. The 
more humble the position of these poets, all the more 
intensely interesting do their literary labours become. No 
more pleasing sign of our present national life, or of hope- 
ful promise for the future, could be afforded than that 
presented by our peasants and artisans, when returned 
from their daily labour in the fields and workshops, 
spending their evening leisure in the quiet of their 
clean, comfortable, and happy although humble homes; 
enshrining their thoughts, feelings, experiences, and 
poetic conceptions in the soul-melting, and heart-cheer- 
ing language of song, doubtless buoyed up with the 
fond hope that their verses will be read and remem- 
bered long after they have passed away, and elated 
with the proud thought of having at length succeeded 
in implanting their " footprints on the sands of Time," 

" Footprints that perhaps another 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again." 

Who then will venture to say that the labours of 
our poets are in vain, or that they can have other 
than a beneficial influence on the national life and 
character ? 

Poetry is the- true salt of life, the leaven that 
leavens the whole lump, and is to humanity 
what light and sunshine, grace and beauty, flowers 
and their fragrance, and the invigorating breezes, are 
to Nature. Whatever else it may be, it has always 
been found to be a mighty power for good in the 
moral economy, and its influence in moulding the 
character of nations, and in elevating, refining and 
harmonizing the more crude and discordant elements of 
coarser natures, has been felt and appreciated, throughout 
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all time, in every country and in every clime. It must 
therefore be a right and proper thing to keep alive and 
foster the spirit of poetry among a people. The advan- 
tages moral, intellectual, and educational to be derived from 
its cultivation, must be apparent to all who have eyes to see, 
ears to hear, and minds to understand. 

Scotland, poetically, has done nobly and well in the 
past It makes one's heart swell with patriotic pride to 
think that out of a population so numerically inferior to 
many of the other civilized nations of the world, she has in 
her People Poets, but more especially in the number and 
quality of her Peasant Poets, excelled them all ; and in 
view of this important fact it is impossible to resist the 
temptation to give vent to a mental hurrah. It is also 
highly gratifying to know that the current of poetic senti- 
ment continues to flow with unabated force and ever- 
increasing volume in the same channels at the present day. 
Nor can there be any reason to doubt that " Caledonia, 
stern and wild," will still be in the future what she has been 
in the past, the "meet nurse for a poetic child." Her 
proud history, her rugged mountain peaks and gloomy 
glens, her heathy hills and flowery vales, her romantic 
lochs and sparkling streams, her patriot heroes and martyr 
memories, her golden-haired daughters and stalwart sons, 
are, now and ever, fitted to inspire her poetic children with 
that pride of country, that love of the beautiful in Nature, 
and of all that is true and noble in humanity, which after 
all are the very essence and life-blood of poetry. 

These are a permanent and glorious inheritance, upon 
which the Scottish poets of the future may draw without 
stint or hindrance, as on a mine of inexhaustible wealth. 
Nay, when we further consider the improved material and 
educational conditions in which they are certain to be 
placed, as compared with those of preceding generations, 
we have a right to expect that the same sterling qualities of 
head and heart that have so pre-eminently distinguished our 
brilliant band of true and sweet singers who have gone 
before, will continue with undiminished lustre to adorn our 
poets who are yet to be ; and that they will gallantly 
maintain the proud position which has been won for dear 
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auld Scotland as the Peasant Poetic Queen of Nations, 
and confirm her indisputable claim to the noble title of the 
Land of Song. 



MUSINGS 



UNDER THE BEECHES. 



MEMOIR. 



Claiming to be a peasant myself, and a versifier 
to boot, I have purposely refrained from commenting 
upon, or giving selections from, the writings of living 
Peasant Poets in the preceding sketches, from a feeling 
that it would have been invidious for me so to do; and 
it is quite possible there may be those who consider that, 
in fairness to my brethren of the tuneful art, with these 
sketches this volume should have closed. With respect 
to this possible objection, I may state that the reasons 
which have prevented my taking notice of living Peasant 
Poets do not apply to myself, and that the remaining 
part of this volume is not intended to be understood as 
a continuation of these sketches, but as being wholly 
distinct and apart from them. The simple truth is that, 
having determined upon publishing the foregoing sketches, 
and believing that the present will in all likelihood be 
my last attempt at publication, I resolved to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to collect together in permanent 
form several of my fugitive pieces not hitherto published. 
Considering also that my two previous volumes have been 
for several years out of print, I have thought it expedient 
to add a few selections from them as well, for the pur- 
pose of rendering the present volume as far as possible 
representative of what I have been able, under great 
difficulties and disabilities, to accomplish, both in prose 
and verse. 

Having, I trust, by the foregoing explanation removed 
all misconception with respect to the remaining portion 
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of this volume, permit me also one word of explanation 
with reference to the following memoir. Although I am 
of opinion that the fact of having written a book or 
books gives the public no right to the private history of 
their author, I nevertheless concede the existence of a 
natural curiosity on the part of every reader to know 
something more or less of the author whose works he or 
she may be for the time perusing ; and I certainly have 
heard it frequently regretted that neither of my two 
previously published volumes furnished such information. 
Having also in the preceding sketches made free use of 
the biographies of the authors treated therein, it seems 
only fair that I should, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, afford like facility and opportunity to others, 
although I think it highly improbable that any memoir 
of me will ever be required for a similar purpose. Tak- 
ing these facts into consideration, and sinking altogether 
my own private opinion, I have resolved to supply the 
expressed desideratum to the extent of furnishing a few 
leading facts of my most uneventful history, leaving it to 
all whom it may concern to form their own opinion of 
my literary qualifications from what I have written and 
published. 

Apart from my literary efforts — and the fact that 
these efforts have by far the greater part been prosecuted 
by me while suffering from the calamity of total blind- 
ness, thus giving to them a somewhat exceptional 
character — I cannot conceive it possible that anything 
connected with my personal history can be of the 
slightest importance to anyone but myself. It therefore 
appears to me that I will best consult the patience of 
the reader, and my own feelings, by confining my remarks 
as far as possible to these particulars. 

I am the third son, and fourth in a family of eight, 
consisting of five sons and three daughters, born to 
Henry Shanks and Elizabeth Pearson. I was born at 
Meadowhead, on the estate of Boghead, about half-a- 
mile to the west of the town of Bathgate, on the 30th 
December 1829. At the date of my birth, my father 
followed the combined occupations of farmer, grazier, and 
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grain dealer; and in 1835, he having acquired a lease of 
the farm of Deans, on the estate of Boghall, situated 
about three miles to the east of Bathgate, and within 
that parish, thither the family removed. My father, 
whose name I bear, and who died the 25th November, 
1858, was born on the adjoining farm of Starlaw, on 
the same estate, of which his father, James Shanks, was 
tenant, — so that our family have been for three successive 
generations tenant-farmers on the estate of Boghall. 
With the exception of a brief preliminary attendance 
at the Parish School situated within the Burgh of 
Bathgate, I received the whole of my education at the 
distinguished seminary founded by John Newland (a 
native of Bathgate), and known as the Bathgate Academy ; 
but I cannot flatter myself that I was a brilliant or even 
a diligent scholar. The only marks of distinction which 
I achieved during my attendance were a first prize in 
geography, and, at the close of my last session, 
being selected as one of six pupils from the Rector's 
class who were sent to Dumfries under the charge of 
the then Rector, Mr G. M. Gibson, for the purpose of 
being examined on the principles of Agricultural Chemistry, 
on the occasion of the Highland Society's Cattle Show 
there in 1845. Similar drafts, to the extent of four 
pupils each from various schools in the south of Scotland 
in which the study had been introduced, were also present, 
the total number being, as nearly as I can recollect, 
between forty and fifty. At that examination I was 
fortunate enough to secure a prize, consisting of a book, 
on the front leaf of which is inscribed, "Awarded to 
Henry Shanks, Deans, at once as a reward of exem- 
plary merit and an incitement to further proficiency in 
the principles of Agricultural Chemistry, by the Agri- 
cultural Education Committee, on the occasion of the 
Highland Society's Cattle Show at Dumfries, on the 9th 
October, 1845." Another of the six pupils from Bathgate 
Academy, who received a similar prize, was Mr Alexander 
Simpson, the present Professor of Midwifery in the 
College of Edinburgh, and nephew of the late Sir James 
Young Simpson, Bart, his distinguished predecessor. 
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The expense of the competition and examination was 
borne by the Highland Society, and the examiner was 
F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., Lond and Edinr. 

At the time of which I write, education at this insti- 
tution was free to all children belonging to the parish, 
the only charge made being an entrance fee of one 
shilling for each pupil to the under class-rooms, and of 
two shillings to the Rector's class-room. A fee was, 
however, charged from those pupils — and they were many 
— who attended the Academy from other parishes ; 
indeed, so great was the fame of the institution at that 
time that pupils flocked to it from all parts of the 
country, and were either boarded with the Rector, Mr 
James Fairbairn — an enthusiast in his profession, who in 
my time was appointed House-Governor of George Heriot's 
Hospital — or with other families in the town or neighbour- 
hood. The chief industry of the town was then hand- 
loom weaving ; there were no public works and no 
railways, for as yet, saving a few scratchings of the 
household coal seams, the mineral wealth of the district 
was untapped, and Time, although big with the event, 
had not given birth to the discovery of paraffin, paraffin 
oil, and other products of the distillation of coal and 
bituminous shale which now form the staple manufacture 
of the district As a consequence, the only outlet for 
the educated youth of the town was the teaching pro- 
fession, and annually a number of the more advanced 
pupils of the Rector's class were drafted off as assistants 
to teachers in all parts of the country. In this 
respect the Academy occupied a position relative to the' 
general education of the country, somewhat similar to that 
now occupied by the Normal Training Colleges, — and, 
previous to the establishment of the latter institutions, a 
large proportion of the teaching staff of the country was 
furnished from the halls of the Bathgate Academy. It 
will thus be seen that I had the good fortune to be a 
pupil of the institution in its palmiest days ; * and if I 

* Note. — Notwithstanding the efficient management and active personal super- 
vision of the Trustees, the Bathgate Academy subsequently declined in importance 
"ucational centre, and the days of boarders were no more ; but it would 
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did not make the best use of my opportunities, or show 
to as much advantage as I ought to have done, the 
fault, I frankly confess, was entirely my own. The 
opposite, however, was the case with me in the play- 
ground: there I was entirely in my element, and, by 
virtue of my superior strength, agility and dexterity, was 
an acknowledged leader in all sports and pastimes ; and, 
it must be added, in all the mad and mischievous pranks 
in which high-spirited youths are known so gleefully 
to indulge. Never was General of division prouder of 
his command than I was of my young army of 
athletes, and I venture to say that a finer set of 
eagle - eyed, nimble - footed, high - spirited, happy - hearted, 
frolicking, rollicking, devil-ma'-care young fellows, never 
set foot on a playground, or took part in a game of 
marbles, hop-step-and-leap, handball, football or shinty. 
There is no period of life to which the memory clings 
with more tenacity, or recalls with greater pleasure, than 
that of our school days and school exploits ; and 
nothing would be easier than to swell out this memoir 



be most unfair to impute the falling-off wholly or even largely to any defects in 
the teaching staff. In my opinion it was mainly to be ascribed to the rapid rise 
of public and private institutions all over the country at which an equally high- 
class education was to be obtained ; while the opening of public works 
in the neighbourhood, by affording a remunerative outlet for the youth of 
the town and parish, combined with the subsequent founding of regular 
Training Colleges for teachers, prevented it from being^ to so large an extent 
as it formerly had been a feeder to the general teaching staff of the country. 
With a view to bringing the institution more into harmony with the 
wants of the times, and of adding to the number of Trustees, in 1870 the 
then Trustees — Sir Wm. Baillie, Bart, of Polkemmet, Colonel A. Gillon of Wall- 
house, and the Rev. Joseph Milne, Parish Minister — made application to 
Parliament, and obtained a Provisional Order, similar to that previously granted 
to the Edinburgh Merchant Company; and it is well to remember that but 
for this highly commendable foresight on the part of the Trustees, and their 
willingness to voluntarily reform the Institution, they would now have been 
compelled to do so by virtue of an Act of Parliament since passed. Shortly 
afterwards the Trustees were fortunate in securing the services of Mr D. F. 
Lowe, M.A., who was appointed Rector with full powers, and it was not long ere 
that gentleman's great ability, energy and organising power made themselves felt 
on the Institution. At the close of 1880 Mr Lowe received the appointment of 
House Governor of Heriot's Hospital, this office having thus for the second time 
been conferred upon a Rector of Bathgate Academy, and it is not too much to say 
that he left the Institution in as high a state of efficiency as it had ever previously 
attained, and with an attendance far in excess of anything experienced in its former 
history. During the seven years that Mr Lowe^ was Rector, I had the privilege 
of claiming him as one of my personal friends, in which capacity he rendered me 
many valuable services, which I gratefully acknowledge. 
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by a recital of them ; but, however interesting such 
a recital might be to those who took part in them, 
school escapades, although differing somewhat in minor 
particulars, have in general a strong family resemblance 
to each other, — and I must forbear. Suffice it to say 
that they were neither fewer nor less extravagant than 
those of other youths similarly circumstanced Having 
completed — or being supposed to have completed — my 
education, I was, with all my imperfections on my 
head, in my seventeenth year apprenticed to the oil, 
paint, colour, and drysaltery trade in Leith, and for a 
period of eleven years followed mercantile pursuits ; 
when, towards the close of 1857, I returned to the 
parental roof of Deans, where I have ever since 
resided. 

The death of my father, which took place in the follow- 
ing year, and the consequent return from Australia of my 
eldest brother, who was heir to the lease, frustrated an 
intention which I had formed of going out to that colony ; 
but the adjoining Farm of Caputhall on the same estate 
having in the meantime been added to the holding, I found 
ample employment on the farms. Although I had been 
from boyhood a stringer of rhymes, these were merely of a 
paltry and transient character, and it was not until this 
period that I made any sustained attempt in poetic com- 
position. The following lines "On the Death of my 
Father" were among the earliest of my sustained poetic 
efforts : — 

What means that deep despairing cry? 
What mean those tears in every eye? 
Why those convulsive throbs that rend 
The aching heart they cannot mend? 
What blank despair on every face, 
In every attitude you trace 1 
That muffled tread, and whisper low, 
Too well foretell some tale of woe. 

A settled gloom o'ershadows all ; 
The deepening silence doth appal ; 
The sun is hid 'neath murky cloud, 
His brightness veiled by sable shroud, 
Ashamed, 'twould seem, to show his face,— 
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His dancing rays were out of place. 
The vernal tints the landscape graced, 
Have left a bleak and sickly waste. 
A drizzling mist has settled down, 
Spread like a pall o'er spongy ground. 
The only sound that strikes the ear, 
More potent still, makes boding fear, — 
The watch-dog's piteous whine and cry 
Might well add tears to sorrow's eye, 
And wafted on the sluggish breeze 
Makes mournful wailing through the trees. 
The oxen and the cowering hen 
Have sought the shelter of the pen ; 
Their listless gait and leaden eye 
Betoken deep despondency. 
Foreboding Nature whispers fears, 
For, silent all, she's shedding tears, 
Till her big heart, surcharged with woe, 
Hath brimful made the waters flow. 

Alas ! alas ! the tale is old, 

And once again must still be told, — 

Stern, stubborn death hath enter'd here, 

And reft us of a parent dear ; 

Our chief support, our pride, our stay, 

And guide through life's tempestuous way. 

A widow mourns a husband dear, 

And kneels and prays beside the bier ; 

While clustering round, her children all — 

A mournful group, on God doth call 

For help, for strength ; tho', set their sun, 

They strive to pray, " Thy will be done ! " 

Yet still rebellious thoughts would rise 

And mingle with their tearful cries. 

Forgive, forgive the human heart, 

Should human nature claim its part ; 

Thy Son himself, in agony, 

Cried, " May this cup depart from me." 

Well may we mourn and hang the head 
In presence of the silent dead ; 
No ray of light can pierce the gloom 
That deepening settles o'er the tomb. 
No more his presence here can cheer, 
'Tis memory now must claim the tear; 
No more the husband can be press'd 
With loving arms to partner's breast ; 
Nor parent shield protecting throw 
Around his children here below : 
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The chief recreations of my leisure horns were, however, 
readme music, 2nd drawing, and afrfrocigfi I took the 
trouble of writing down my effreanes I placed no great 
store by them, and certainly had no intention of making 
them public ; bet having repeated one of them in die 
course of a conversation on poets and poetry with Mr Jas. 
Gardner, solicitor,. Bathgate, who was then local reporter to 
the Airdru Advertiser, and himself no mean poet,, he took it 
down, and of his own account forwarded it to the Atrdrie 
Advertiser. Much to my astonishment I found it occupy- 
ing a place in the Poet 3 Corner of that paper the following 
week. The ke baring thus been broken. I sent several 
other effusions to the Advertiser and other journals circulat- 
ing in the district, and as several of these had reference to 
certain local matters that were then agitating the public 
mind, they attracted some attention, and I soon became 
known as a local poet 

In the autumn of 1862 I noticed a slight defect in the 
sight of my left eye, which considerably alarmed me. I 
immediately consulted Dr Mackenzie, the eminent oculist 
of Glasgow, and afterwards Dr Walker of Edinburgh, both 
of whom, after having satisfied themselves that the seat of 
the disease lay in the optic nerve, pronounced it a hopeless 
case, They, however, strongly urged the necessity of total 
abstinence from reading and drawing, as the only chance of 
retaining what of sight yet to me remained. This was a 
heavy blow, as reading had become with me so inveterate a 
habit that I could not take my meals without having a book 
or a newspaper placed before me. As a matter of fact, I 
did not act up to the strict letter of their injunctions, but 
continued to extract from my favourite pursuits a moderate 
amount of enjoyment, and only flung by my books and my 
brushes when actually compelled from sheer inability to use 
them, I had now to face, with whatever fortitude I could 
muster, the melancholy certainty that in a few months at 
furthest I would be for ever shut out from the glorious 
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light of heaven ; that the fair face of Nature and all forms 
of grace and beauty would be to me henceforth only a 
memory, and that I must grope for the remainder of my 
existence in total darkness. This fate was too surely mine, 
for before the close of 1863 I was totally, hopelessly, and 
helplessly blind. 

Although I believe that I am so constituted as to be 
able to meet misfortune with as much fortitude as most 
men, it would be idle to deny that I felt the gigantic 
calamity that had overtaken my life most acutely. 
Deprived at one fell stroke of all that had hitherto made 
life enjoyable, with the exception of music, and reduced to 
a position of helpless dependence, it wounded me in the 
tender part of my pride, and threatened for a time to 
utterly unman me. Even yet I cannot think with 
equanimity of the harrowing thoughts and feelings that 
agitated my mind at this period; these I endeavoured 
to give expression to in the following " Ode to De- 
spondency " : — 

Tis sad to be left 

All alone : 
Of love and friends reft 

Every one : 
Sad never to hear 
From the friends we hold dear : 
No more claim a tear 

Save our own. 

More sad still my case, — 

Woe is me ! 
Of friend not a face 

Can I see. 
The musical tone, 
Of a kind voice alone 
My all. Thou art gone 

Liberty! 

No more by the hill 

And the shore, 
I wander at will, 

As of yore. 
No bright star of light 
Now illumines my night, — 
Gone, gone from my sight 

Evermore ! 
N 
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Oh! hereon I 



Or how on the tide 
Of my woes* 
What niifins it l i i cc ? 

Pmsoes with grim ere, 
As my foes. 

Cold charity's hate- 
Fall to me; 

From mendicant's ate 
I would flee; 

Than beg for my bread, 

And by dog to be led, 

Far better be dead, 
And be free. 

Oh! voold I could die! 

Oh! my God! 
And change for the sky 

My abode: 
By the wild sea wave, 
I will earnestly crave 
Relief through the grave 

From my load. 

The unhappy frame of mind which these verses disclose 
was fortunately fated not to be of long duration. I came 
to view the situation with more composure, and by degrees 
learned to accept the inevitable, if not with absolute 
equanimity, at least with comparative calmness and 
contentment 

Music, as I have already stated, was still left open to me 
as a source of enjoyment; but unfortunately, simultaneously 
with the loss of sight, I experienced a certain numbness or 
deadness of feeling in my hands, which prevented me from 
properly stopping the holes of the flute, which had hitherto 
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been my favourite instrument ; and from the same cause I 
gave up all thought of learning to read by means of the 
raised alphabet. In these circumstances I bethought me 
of the piano, and for a time succeeded in amusing myself 
by working out the melodies on the black or raised keys, 
procuring the semitones from the plain or white keys. In 
course of time, my sense of touch having considerably 
improved, I took to the violin, and I have so far succeeded 
in mastering the difficulties of the king of instruments, as 
not only to be able to amuse myself, but to afford a 
moderate amount of pleasure to others. As further 
tending to wean my mind from morosely brooding over my 
situation, and helping to reconcile me to my fate, I had in 
the meantime, with the aid of my stick, taken courage to 
venture some little distance from the doors. Bit by bit I 
groped my way along the roadside, assisted by my previous 
knowledge of the locality, and soon was enabled to 
take a daily ramble of from two to three miles in 
extent Having thus thrust back the bars of my cage, 
the feeling of regained liberty once more sent its 
thrilling pulsations through my heart, while the cheer- 
ing songs of the skylark, mavis, and blackbird, and 
all the other blithe warblers of the wood and lea that 
greeted my ears, gave me inexpressible delight. I 
gratefully felt that mercy was mingled in the bitter 
cup, and that a circumscribed amount of enjoyment in 
life was yet open to me. Under these combined 
influences my mind recovered a more cheerful and 
healthier tone, — and I think it will be borne out by 
all who know me that from that time to the present 
day nor growl nor grumble at my untoward fate has 
ever been heard to issue from my lips. The outcome 
of this improved tone was the following address to 
"My Stick:"— 

I little thought, when in the wood, 
I cut thee in a careless mood, 
And pared thy sides and deftly plann'd 
Thy well-turned top to fit my hand, 
That I would ever know the day 
I'd need thy aid to grope my way — 

My stick ! 
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Then in the glow of youth, I trod 
With lightsome step the verdant sod, 
And wandered whither I had will, 
Unaided, over mead and hill : 
Now, lost to sight, and lost to day, 
I need thy aid to grope my way — 

My stick ! 

In vain for me the sun doth shine ; 
In vain the flowers their tints combine ; 
In vain the landscape's varied scene ; 
Light, love, and beauty, now a dream ! 
But though of sorrow I must sup, 
There's mercy mingled in the cup — 

My stick t 

Though doomed to everlasting night, 
The star of kindness still gives light ; 
Though face of friend I ne'er may see, 
The kindly voice is left to me ; 
Though in life's race I lag behind, 
There's yet contentment for the blind— 

My stick I 

Friends may be kind to take my hand, 
And lead me with but light command, 
But with thine aid my steps to guide, 
I wander by the lone roadside, 
And all I know of liberty, 
Companion mine, I owe to thee — 

My stick ! 

True that mine envious eye and knife 
At one fell swoop cut short thy life, 
In youthful bloom ; and, save for me, 
Thou might'st have grown a stalwart tree : 
Nathless, I fear that, soon or late, 
The axe and saw had been thy fate — 

My stick ! 

Or say, — strange things do oft appear, — 
Thou might'st have lived to form my bier ; 
Or — horrid thought ! — with riper growth, 
Some blood-red hand might, nothing loath, 
Have made of thee a bludgeon dread, 
And e'en with murder had thee dyed — 

My stick ! 
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But as thou art, thy slender stem 
Gives no offence to mice or men ; 
Thou art not flourished high in air, 
The dread of market and of fair ; 
To nobler use thou art consigned — 
The staff and comfort of the blind — 

My stick I 

That in a moment's done, which yet 
May cause a life- time of regret, 
And oft a little thought would spare 
The erring wight a world of care : 
But all excuse for ill depends 

On will and power to make amends — \ 

My stick 1 

To save thee from the withering blast, 
In varnish bright I have thee wash'd ; 
To fend thee from the grinding road, 
With iron ferrule I've thee shod ; 
And now I trust for many a year 
Our course together we may steer — 

My stick! 

t 

My eyes, failing to look outward and prove feeders 
to my mind, were now more and more turned inward; 
and from this habit of self-examination I not only 
acquired a better knowledge of myself and of what I was 
capable, but it also in great measure freed me from 
that overweening vanity and egotism that so frequently 
prove the poet's bane. As a result of these inter- 
communings with my inner and better self, I grievously 
felt the want of a regular occupation, and I consequently 
put the following questions to my mental monitor : — 
Now that my hands are rendered incapable of earning 
my livelihood, am I to fold them in despair, grow up 
mentally like a calf in the stall, and eat the bread of 
idleness for the remaining term of my existence? And 
the answer was, Most certainly not, if you can help it 
Again I put the question, Can my head make up for 
the enforced idleness of my hands ? And the reply was, 
To provide you with a livelihood, no ; but in so far 
as being able to mitigate the extent of your calamity, 
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yes. Resuming the mental questioning again, I asked, 
How may this latter object be accomplished? And the 
response was prompt on the instant — You have all your 
life been a greedy devourer of books, although your 
reading has been without definite aim or method; you 
also possess a certain amount of reflective power, com- 
bined with a poetic cast of thought ; use then to a 
greater extent than you have hitherto done the infor- 
mation which you have thus stored up, along with 
what other qualities you possess; take courage and 
fear not, try ! I did try, with the result that I found 
in poetic composition a pleasing means of wiling away 
the tedium of my dark hours. At first my poetic 
attempts were both crude and clumsy ; but by dint 
of constant application, I became in course of time 
better able to clothe my thoughts in rhyme, and more 
in accordance with the laws of harmony, — although I 
never for a moment supposed myself capable of win- 
ning poetic distinction. I had formed by far too high 
an estimate of what constitutes a true poet to dream 
that I possessed any real claim to that distinguished 
title; but continued to sing away, partly because it was 
natural to me, partly from the necessity of my case, 
and partly because of the pleasure which it afforded me. 
Having accumulated a fair amount of MS., I 
submitted it, with a view to publication, to the late Mr 
James Ballantine, of Edinburgh, the accomplished author 
of "Ilka Blade o' Grass," and other well-known songs, 
who not only advised me to publish, but kindly offered 
to see the volume safely through the Press. This 
was an offer that was not lightly to be refused ; 
and as it was backed by a handsome list of sub- 
scribers' names which he had procured, I thankfully 
accepted it, with the result that I was enabled 
to present my little volume to the public at the 
close of 1S68. The publishers were Messrs Seton 
& Mackenzie, Edinburgh, and I am happy to add that 
it was favourably received both by the public and the 
Press. Not the least fortunate circumstance in connec- 
tion with this publication was that it put me in direct 
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communication with my maternal uncle, Mr John Pearson, 
of Portland, Victoria, Australia, with whom I have ever 
since kept up a regular correspondence. My first com- 
munication to that gentleman was a modest request 
soliciting a subscription to my volume. Being himself 
of a literary turn, and a ripe scholar, he was so pleased 
to learn that I had given my attention to literary 
pursuits that he immediately upon receipt of my note, 
not only handsomely complied with the request, but 
promised in addition to further support me, — which 
promise he has since amply redeemed. For all the 
many tokens of kindness and generosity received by me 
at his hands I must ever entertain for him the warmest 
feelings of gratitude, love, and esteem ; and these I have 
endeavoured to express, although inadequately, in "My 
Foreign Letter," — 

I had a letter, a heart-cheering letter, — 

A dear and kind letter frae over the sea, 
And in it was something I liked a' the better, 

As proof o' the kind heart wha sent it tae me. 

All dreary and dark was the prospect before me, — 
The tide of misfortune was full flowing free, — 

The waves of despair were fast closing o'er me, 
When came that glad message of hope from the sea. 

Then why should we mortals give way to despairing, 
When e'en not a sparrow may fall from the tree? 

And is there not One ever watching and caring, 

With infinite love o'er poor sinners like me? 

« 
As by the lone roadside I pensively wander, 

And list the blithe lark as it sings o'er the lea, 

Let me take to my heart the sweet lesson, and ponder, 

With earnest devotion, God's goodness to me. 

Away with the notion that distance can ever 

Efface from our hearts the dear friends that are far! 

The links of affection no barrier can sever, — 
Unbroken the chain where our sympathies are. 

Let the heart-chords be struck with true tender feeling, 
Earth's uttermost regions will vibrate their tone, 

And echo responsive, the glad truth revealing, — 
Though sundered by distance, in heart we are one. 
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Again to thy bosom, thou deep rolling ocean, 
In charge I commit thee this message to bear ; 

Tell him of my grateful and heartfelt emotion ; 
May God ever keep him and his, be my pray'r. 

Encouraged by the favourable reception of my first 
volume, in 1872 I again came forward with a somewhat 
more ambitious volume of verses, the publishers in this 
instance being Messrs Baird & Hamilton, Airdrie. The 
reception accorded to this volume by the public and the 
Press exceeded my utmost expectations. It was dedicated 
to John Pearson, Esq., Portland, Australia, as follows : — 

To thee, whose warm and generous hand, 

Obedient to thy heart's command, 

Hath been outstretched from foreign land, 

With friendly grasp and true — 
Whose cheering words, whose kindness rare, 
Whose sympathy and thoughtful care, 
Have slain the demon of despair, 

And lit Hope's torch anew ; — 

To thee in whom the Patron, Friend, 
And Counsellor, so nobly blend, — 
Whom long I pray may God defend, — 

Though all inadequate, 
This tribute of my rhyming art— 
The reflex of my nobler part — 
With grateful and o'erflowing heart 

Humbly I dedicate. 

The edition disappeared in a few weeks ; and a second 
edition was called for — which has also been completely 
disposed of. In a rhyming preface, after excusing myself 
for not venturing to write the same (as is usual) in 
prose, for the reason that "Wi' rhyme I'm best 
acquainted," I proceed to say: — 

My rustic Muse makes no pretence 
To poetry in its highest sense — 
To brilliant wit, to grasp intense 

Of thought grand and sublime ; 
Yet strives to clothe and to condense 

Her thoughts in decent rhyme. 
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In vain the reader will explore 
This book for trace of college lore ; 
My simple lays I weave, and pour 

Them out as they arise, 
Crude and unpolished, from the store 

Of byegone memories. 

Mem'ries of bright and happy hours ; 
Of sunny smiles and April showers ; 
Of hills and dales, and leafy bowers ; 

Of gladsome wood notes wild ; 
Of smiling fields, of fairy flowers, 

While yet I was a child. 

Mem'ries of sunshine and of shade ; 

Of roamings through the woodland glade, 

Down where the wimpling burnie made 

Sweet music in the glen, 
In concert with my blue-eyed maid — 

Ah ! I was happy then. 

But clouds of sorrow did arise, 

And dash my hopes of high emprise ; 

The glorious light forsook mine eyes, 

And mountain, lake and river, 
And fields, and flowers, and sunlit skies, 

Were lost to me for ever. 

To be from light thus rudely torn, 
A mark for pity, scoff, or scorn ; 
To greet with each awaking morn 

No ray of cheering light ; 
Untoward fate, hard to be borne ! 

To grope in endless night ! 

But of this whimpering strain enough ; 
Tho' sorrow's blast blaws bauld and bluff, 
There is a grain of sterner stuff 

In my composite plan, 
A bone and sinew strong and tough, 

To bear it like a man. 



When dark Despair seemed closing round, 
My long-forgotten Muse I found ; 
My ears drank in that joyful sound — 

The lark's sweet morning song. 
My heart responded with a bound 

To join the tuneful throng. 
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Though caged like it I'll tune my lay, 
And give my thoughts and fancies play, 
And turn my darkened night to day 

Beneath their cheering beams ; 
The thoughtful, feeling, grave, and gay, 

Alike shall be my themes. 

Go, then, my Muse, and tell thy tale — 
Though neither lark nor nightingale, 
Thou'lt chirp thy chirp upon the gale, 

Wi' thy sma' frien's, the sparrows ; 
Though carping critics thee assail 

Wi' hostile bows and arrows. 

If to the sorrowful of heart 
Thou dost a ray of hope impart ; 
Or cause the latent thought to start : 

Or prompt the melting strain 
From other lips ; my tuneful art, 

Thou hast not sung in vain. 

The sentiments expressed in these verses apply with 
equal force to the present volume. 

The publication of my volumes naturally attracted 
towards me a certain amount of local popularity ; 
which, however, has neither unduly puffed me up with 
vain conceit, nor yet blinded me to their faults. Built 
— as they necessarily were — upon, and dictated entirely 
from memory, and wrongly suffered to go to press 
without first having bestowed upon them that careful 
revision and polish which all such compositions require, 
and which, had I possessed my sight, they might 
have received, it would be strange indeed were 
they faultless in design and poetic expression. As 
a rule the pieces that have received most attention 
have been those which gave me the least trouble in 
their composition, — and the fact ought to be a lesson 
to all poets never to write for the mere sake of 
writing, but only when the mind and body are both 
in tune, and in thorough sympathy with the theme. 
Although I have myself from necessity pursued poetic 
composition both when in and out of tune, it can be 
no part of my duty to supersede the critics, by crying 
down my literary wares; but, being in this memoir 
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placed, as it were, in the confessional, I must candidly 
express my conviction that the highly gratifying recep- 
tion that my volumes have met with must be ascribed 
as much, if not more, to a kindly feeling of sympathy 
with me in my affliction, and to a generous desire to 
encourage me in my literary pursuits, than to any 
intrinsic merits they may themselves possess. 

Thus far my literary efforts had been entirely con- 
fined to poetic composition, as being more easily retained 
on the memory. Further than the conducting of business 
and friendly correspondence, I had not as yet ventured 
on the plain field of prose; and the change from verse 
to prose composition was effected in this wise: — Several 
gentlemen of my acquaintance belonging to Bathgate, 
possessed of a literary turn, were in the habit of looking 
me up in my retreat, and spending a summer afternoon 
with me, beneath the shade of the stately beeches that 
surround the farm steading of Deans. At one of these 
meetings the proposal was made to start a literary society 
or club in Bathgate for the purpose of cultivating a taste 
for poetry and general literature — with which proposal I 
cordially concurred. At a preliminary meeting of those 
favourable to the scheme, the office of President was 
unanimously conferred upon me, and " Under the Beeches " 
fixed upon as the title . of the society, in compliment to 
my favourite musing ground. The acceptance of the 
office of President put upon me the necessity of preparing 
an inaugural address, which I delivered on the occasion 
of the first regularly-constituted meeting, — which took 
place on the evening of Friday, the 16th January, 1874, 
The address was most cordially received by the members, 
and the same having been published in full in the local 
journals, attracted even more attention than my verses. 
Being my first attempt at prose composition, as also my 
first set public speech, I must inflict upon the reader 
the following extracts, slightly amended, from the columns 
of the West Lothian Courier^ the introductory note being 
from the pen of Mr James Forrest, Secretary of the 
society : — 
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" UNDER THE BEECHES." 

" A literary club, under the above title, has been 
formed in Bathgate, with Henry Shanks, the Poet of the 
Deans, as President To those having a taste for 
literary pursuits, or desiring pleasure from their cultivation, 
a keen zest is added from the commingling of kindred 
minds. The lack of such opportunities has been long 
felt in our neighbourhood, and various means have been 
tried to supply the want, but thus far without success. 
The test of fitness for membership of this literary guild 
is that the applicant shall be obliged to write a few 
original stanzas on any subject he may select, — a com- 
mittee of the club to decide on the merits of the pro- 
duction : if found worthy, the author to be admitted a 
member. The first regular meeting of the club took 
place on Friday, the 16th, when the President delivered 
the following inaugural address : — 

" Fellow-worshippers of the Muses, and brethren of 

* Under the Beeches ' Literary Society, — I am of 

opinion that it is with societies as with individuals, 

that much of the success or failure of after years may 

be traced to the right or wrong direction, spirit, and 

impetus given to that critical and most important of 

all movements — the first step. Observing also that it is 

customary for Lord Rectors, Principals, and Professors 

of Universities, and for Presidents of literary and scientific 

societies, to deliver an inaugural address to the members 

of their respective colleges and clubs, I have resolved 

that our society — whatever its shortcomings and failings 

may be in other respects — shall at least take its first 

step in the right direction. With this object in view, 

I have prepared a short address, to which I crave 

your kind and indulgent attention. 

********* 

"I also think, brethren, that we have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in the selection of a title for our 
society ; it is highly poetical, appropriate, and full of 
meaning. Poetical, inasmuch as a favourite haunt of the 
Muses was under the magnificent grove of Parnassian 
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laurels that sheltered and shaded the pellucid fountain 
of Castalia's inspiring stream. The grove has therefore 
been the favourite haunt of all the singing fraternity, 
haired and feathered alike, ever since that remote period. 
It has been there, unfettered and free 'neath the green- 
wood tree, or by the banks of the murmuring and 
meandering stream, that the poets of past ages have 
poured out their souls in that flood of immortal song 
which has fired the breasts, charmed the ears, soothed 
the woes, and melted the hearts of generation after 
generation who have passed away ; which is still appreci- 
ated by the living present, and which will be handed 
down as a precious legacy to all posterity. It is 
appropriate, because, having no laurel groves of suffi- 
cient size and extent to form a fitting temple for the 
Muses in this country, we have, like wise men, substi- 
tuted the tall, stately, and wide-spreading beech, 
which Nature has provided for us in fullest luxuriance. 
Then, again, the poetic mind is so cosmopolitan in its 
scope, tendencies, and aspirations, and withal so imbued 
with the spirit of liberty, that it refuses to be cooped 
up and confined within the four walls of any temple of 
stone or marble, however magnificent The true temple 
of the poet-worshipper of Nature is the ample domain 
of Nature herself; whose walls are the confines of space, 
whose dome is the blue, ethereal, and star-studded vault 
of heaven, and whose floor is the daisy-decked and 
verdant lea. But, brethren, we have also our inner 
sanctuary, and holy of holies; that, too, is a temple not 
made with hands, whose pillars are the stems of the 
noble beeches, whose rafters are their wide-spreading 
and ramified boughs, and whose roof is their magnificent 
screen of umbrageous leaves. These combined, form a 
temple before which the highest efforts of mortal archi- 
tects sink into utter insignificanca It is to this cool and 
shaded retreat, far removed from the busy haunts and 
turmoil of men, that we repair in the hour of medita- 
tion to invoke the immortal Sisters Nine, whose special 
province and pleasure it is to preside over the destinies 
of poetry and the liberal arts ; to inspire our minds with 
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noble and lofty themes, and to lend to our expression of 
them a spark of their own celestial fire, — without which 
there can be no poetry worthy of the name. It is full 
of meaning, for it will be observed that our title is under, 
not over or outside, the Beeches, which is equivalent to 
the old saying of being " sub-rosa? and implies that all 
which transpires under our temple must be sacred, unless 
its publication be specially authorised by a majority of 
the brethren. 

"It has been said that the true state of civilisation 
of a people or period may be best gathered from the 
number and quality of the poets which they, or it, have 
produced. If that be so, of which I have no doubt, 
then we have every reason to be proud of the noble 
galaxy of poets who have indelibly inscribed their names 
on the steep of Fame, which our own "land of the 
mountain and the flood" has brought forth. Let us 
for a moment glance at the noble roll : — Far adown the 
long vista of centuries, ere yet the Christian religion 
had penetrated into these islands, stands clearly and 
boldly out from amid the surrounding gloom, the well- 
defined . and remarkable figure of the venerable bard of 
Morven, the heroic son of heroic Fingal, the Ossian of 
Glencoe. * Nurtured and reared among the gloomy 
grandeur and wild magnificence of that most picturesque 
of all our Scottish glens, and accustomed to look upon 
Nature in her wildest and grandest moods, it is not sur- 
prising that the superb character of the scenery 
which surrounded him should have been reflected in 
the lofty metaphor of his verse. Indeed, it were strange 
were it otherwise. Nor is it difficult to imagine the young 
poet seated on some retired but commanding knoll, drink- 
ing in, with all the fervour of his poetic nature, the varied 
beauties of the sublime panorama of rugged rock and 
mountain gorge, of towering cliff, and thunder-splintered 
pinnacle, spread out before his admiring gaze as it lay 
bathed in all the glory of a rich autumnal sunset Or, it 

* James _ Macpherson, the first collector and first translator of the Ossianic 
poems, ascribes the period in which Fingal and his poetic son, Ossian, flourished, 
to the third century. 
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may be, casting his eyes adown the glen, he would there 
catch a glimpse of a more quiet and pastoral scene : the 
blue wreaths of curling smoke, which rose over the topmost 
boughs of the clump of mountain oaks and ash that dotted 
the centre of the glen, would mark the spot where stood the 
halls of his royal forefathers, kinsmen and warriors, with 
the huts of their retainers from time immemorial. Sur- 
rounding the hamlet would be seen small patches of 
cultivated land, on which the ripe and golden grain waved 
and rustled with gladness, as if inviting the sickle of the 
reaper, * while flocks and herds roamed at will and fed on 
the luxuriant pasturage of the level haughs, or drank the 
waters of the gently murmuring and clear winding Cona. 
Let us suppose, however, that a change has come over the 
spirit of the scene ; and what then ? A strange unearthly 
stillness reigns over all, as if in anxious suspense the over- 
awed heart of Nature had for awhile ceased to pulsate. 
Huge masses of dark and threatening clouds, piled 
heap on heap, come rolling up from the bosom of the 
broad Atlantic like gathering hosts to battle, and envelope 
the hills in their murky folds. Suddenly the flaming 
sword of heaven is unsheathed, whose vivid flashings cleave 
the gloom and light up- the scene with a lurid and ghastly 
glare, closely followed by the boom of the first thundershot 
of the elemental war. The flocks and herds huddle 
together in dumb amazement and terror ; the startled deer 
bounds with incredible swiftness up the glen, and seeks 
refuge in his lair in the copsewood ; while scared from his 
eyry on the cliff, high overhead, is heard the. shrill scream 
of the affrighted eagle as he shoots upwards through the 
darkness to some higher and more inaccessible retreat in 
the mountains. >A mighty tempest of wind and rain now 
howls and sweeps through the glen, and the gentle murmur 
of the Cona is replaced by the sullen roar of the brown and 

^^— ■!!■—■ HI ■ I ■ » ■ ■■ — » — — I I ■ —■■■-■■■■■ — -^^— ■ I . „ .. ■ — 

* The ancient Caledonians or Scots, who inhabited the west coast of Scot- 
land, unlike the Picts on the east coast, were not cultivators of the soil, but 
subsisted chiefly on their flocks and herds and the products of the chase. I 
have, however, thought it prpbable^ that corn might be cultivated to some 
extent, at least, in the immediate vicinity of the Royal residence, which I have 
here placed — but perhaps wrotigly — on the site occupied by the residence of the 
later chiefs of the Clan Macdonald. 
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swollen mountain torrent that rushes along with impetuous 
force, lashing itself into fury, and driving all before it in its 
mad and headlong career. Volley upon volley of heaven's 
dread artillery thunder forth with terrific vehemence, 
as if bent upon rending the solid foundations of earth 
asunder, multiplied into one continuous roar by the 
reverberating echoes of the hills, that seem now to vie with 
the elements in their exuberant joy and demoniac glee, 
foaming and sweating at every pore, and hallooing with all 
the ecstatic sympathy of delighted rage. Truly, brethren, 
that was a fitting home for the Scottish Homer." 

After briefly enumerating some of the more distin- 
guished poets, who have shed undying lustre on the 
poetic annals of our land, from the time of Thomas the 
Rhymer and the two Homeric poets, Barbour and Blind 
Harry (the first), up to the present century, and touching 
upon some other poetic subjects, the address concluded 
with the following advice to all young aspirants to poetic 
fame : — 

Choose well your theme, and only when 

You feel the fiery glow 
Of inspiration, seize your pen ; 

Then free let Fancy flow. 
Clear, terse, and bold, your thoughts express ; 

Revise, and re-revise ; 
And ere you rashly rush to press, 

Think twice, if you be wise. 

Weigh well each word, each line, each part ; 

And under impulse strong, 
Throw all the pathos of your heart 

And soul into your song. 
Let truth and honour be your guides ; 

Your aim and purpose, high ; 
Read man, and all the world besides, 

With true poetic eye. 

Be true to Nature, and to God ; 

Be loyal to your Kihg ; 
Love all, — revere your native sod ; 

Then cheerily go sing 
Of bright blue eyes, and golden hair, 

And bosoms white as snow ; 
Of heathy hills, and valleys fair, 

Where fresh the breezes blow ; 
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Of shady groves, alid sparkling stream* ; 

Of flowers, and fantasies : 
But never in your wildest dreams 

Fail to remember this : — 
Of every art the saying's true, 

That all who would excel, 
Must learn the little that they do, 
To do that little well. 



The delivery of this address occupied fully half an hour, 
and the result of the trial was to convince me that the 
difficulties in the way of preparing, retaining, and delivering 
a prose oration entirely from memory, although great, were 
not so formidable as I had anticipated, and that my 
-memory was capable of bearing a more severe strain than 
any to which it had as yet been subjected. 

During the four years in succession in which I held the 
office of President of this Society, I prepared and delivered 
several papers upon our Peasant Poets with such accept- 
ance to its members that they unanimously requested me to 
deliver them in public This I at first refused to do, partly 
from a dread that the novelty of the situation might cause 
my memory to turn traitor, and partly from a doubt that 
I possessed the requisite amount of self-confidence to make 
an effective public speaker ; but upon being further pressed 
on tke subject, I ultimately consented. Having in the 
meantime revised and considerably extended the papers, on 
22nd October, 1877, I delivered my first public lecture, on 
" Burns, as a Man and a Poet," in the hall of the Bathgate 
Mechanics' Institute; this was followed in the ensuing 
winter by a second lecture in the same hall, on the " Life, 
Character, and Literary Career of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd," — being a condensed version of the two lectures 
given in this volume, — and on both occasions my orations 
were delivered to crowded audiences. They were 
subsequently delivered to the members of the Airdrie 
Mechanics' Institute and School of Arts, in the County 
Hall of that burgh ; and I feel certain that those who 
were present on the several occasions when they 
were delivered, will free me from any charge of vain boast- 
ing or egotism when I add that they were not only 

o 
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favourably but even enthusiastically received Some idea 
of the severe strain on the memory which these public 
deliverances caused me may be gathered from the fact that 
they occupied close upon two hours in delivery, and this 
feat of memory, of which I feel not a little proud, I am 
happy to say was accomplished without a single hitch, thus 
proving that we little know of what we are capable until 
we actually try. The additional papers on the " Minor 
Peasant Poets " have not been publicly delivered, but are 
included in this volume for the purpose of affording some 
idea of the extensive influence which the examples and 
works of Burns and Hogg have exercised on the peasant 
poetic literature of our country. It may possibly be 
objected that such a work — if undertaken at all — » 
ought to have been complete and exhaustive of the 
subject I quite agree, but it is surely no reason 
why those who cannot accomplish everything should not 
do the little that lies in their power, with the circum- 
scribed means and opportunities which they possess. 
Such a work could be only satisfactorily accomplished by 
one who had the privilege of entree to such repositories 
as the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, and the Mitchell 
Free Public Library, Glasgow, — which I have not; but 
even if I had, the privilege would be of little advantage 
to me in my sightless condition. It is to be hoped, 
however, that some one possessed of all the advantages 
that are denied to me for prosecuting an independent 
research, and having in addition a knowledge of the 
Gaelic language and of Gaelic poets and poetry, may 
take up the subject, and deal with it in a manner befit- 
ting its importance. Such a work, if taken up in a 
proper spirit, and executed in a thorough style, would 
form a most valuable and welcome addition to our poetic 
history; and in connection with such a suggestion the 
name of Professor Blackie rises spontaneously to the lips. 
In making this suggestion, however, I offer no disparage- 
ment to the labours of Dr Charles Rogers, James Grant 
Wilson, J. Ross, D. H. Edwards, and A. G. Murdoch, 
all of whom have done yeoman service to the cause, in 
so far as the examples given in their works go ; but 
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these are each and all of them, equally with my own, 
subject to the charge of incompleteness. 

With respect to the examples of my verses which 
follow, all that I can say is that although they have 
undergone revision and correction, they are yet very far 
from being all that I could desire ; but such as they are, 
they are submitted in the hope that they may be not 
altogether unworthy of perusal. 

Some disappointment may possibly be felt — more 
especially among the fair sex — that I have not thought 
it proper to enliven this memoir by the recital of some 
romantic love affair, stirring adventure, or foolish escapade : 
but I must respectfully remind my fair readers that the 
romance of a man's life is not his sole property ; that, as I 
am not writing a work of fiction, I cannot invent adventures 
which had no existence ; and that folly is by far too common 
a commodity in the life experiences of most men and 
women to require repetition here, even supposing they 
should possess some features of novelty and interest, which 
assuredly mine do not. 

Having thus given a truthful, although perhaps an 
uninteresting, account of myself, and of my literary efforts, 
it only remains for me to say that, although my life has 
been blasted in mid-career, and my hopes of becoming a 
successful competitor in the race of life have been blighted, 
yet, like an oak of the forest that has been shattered by 
the lightning-stroke, but still keeps a firm grip of the 
ground, and retains sufficient vitality to send forth a few 
stunted foliferous branches, I hold on to the even tenor 
of my quiet and humble way, satisfied with the gifts 
that God has given me, — reconciled to my fate, and 
content with the exercise of the limited means and 
opportunities that yet remain to me of rendering a 
modicum of service to society, and of redeeming my 
life from the charge of utter indolence. Fortunately, I 
am not cursed with great ambition, nor do I envy any 
man his superior talents, wealth, position, and influence ; 
— my tastes are simple, and my wants are few ; and, 
although my sky is not altogether free from clouds, thanks 
to the generosity of my aged relative and patron, Mr J. 
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Pearson; thanks to the good wishes and sympathy of 
many friends ; thanks also to my violin, and to that 
trusty and handy companion — my stick, I am now en- 
abled to extract from life an average amount of enjoy- 
ment, for which I trust I am as I ought to be — sufficiently 
grateful. 

HENRY SHANKS. 

Deans. Bath<;\te, 
15th July, 1881. 



MUSINGS 

UNDER THE BEECHES. 



Tityre tu patulce recubans sub tegmine fagi, — Virgil. 



^0 Jchtt fkaramt, <£sqr. t flortlftttb, Victoria:, 

Friend of the Bard ! Oh, that my power 

Was equal to my heart's desire ! 
Then would I, in inspired hour, 

With loving fingers sweep the lyre ; 
And, heart ablaze, with rapture raise 
My voice in noble Pearson's praise. 

Oft have I wished that I could pay, 
In full, in free, and flowing rhyme, 

My grateful tribute, in a lay 

That far adown the stream of time 

Would live, and be all worthy thee, 

"And all that thou hast done for me." 

A lay in which thy worth and fame 
Throughout all ages would be sung, 

And thy beloved and honoured name 
A household word on every tongue; 
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Such lay as would with art imbued 
Reflect my love and gratitude. 

But vain, ah ! vain the hope, and wild ! 

I may not from myself conceal 
That I in art am but a child, 

And all unequal to reveal 
The underswell of thoughts that dwell 
Deep in the heart's most secret cell 

Not mine to dare the lofty flight, — 
Not mine to soar on eagle's wing, 

Or vie with Philomel of night, 

Or with the lark at heaven's gate sing; 

Ah ! no, no, no ; far, far below 

Such dizzy heights my strain must flow. 

But thou, the dearest, kindest, best 
Of patrons generous and good, 

Wilt view the truth, heartfelt, expressed 
In this my ode of gratitude ; 

And gracious deign to list the strain, 

My simple Muse would wake again. 

Out of the fulness of the heart 

The mouth doth speak ; — so spake of old 
Earth's greatest teacher, — true in part, 

Not always will the dictum hold; 
There is a reach the heart doth teach, 
That far transcends the power of speech: 

Deeps that when stirred, as I have felt 
Full often in these later years, 

The voice doth fail, the heart doth melt, 
The soul dissolves in sobs and tears: — 

That while they move, resistless prove 

The all infinitude of love. 

Yet there have been, may be again, 
Those who with true inspired art 
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Have from those deeps evoked a strain 

To thrill and captivate the heart 
Would for thy sake that I could break 
The silence of that tearful lake ! 

Oh ! had I in life's early day, 

When fire, and force, and sight were mine, 
Not frittered time and life away, 

But marked the wise and prudent line, 
And laid up store of useful lore, 
The lack of which I now deplore, 

I might — I must not say I would, 

As Scotia's master minstrel did — ■ 
Upon my heartfelt gratitude 

Have piled poetic pyramid; 
But vain regret hath never yet 
On Fame's proud pillar poet set 

As sweeps my memory o'er the past, 
Long ere had burst the blinding storm, 

'Mid sunny scenes of youth is glassed 
Thy well-remembered face and form ; 

And in my ear thy manly, clear 

And cheerful voice again I hear; 

As when with fiddle and with bow 

I gave my imitative skirl, 
And thou, amused, would'st pat the pow 

Of " Johnnie Toddle owre the hirl," * 
And with a smile profess meanwhile 
Thy admiration of my style. 

'Mong sportsmen in the old countrie 

Still loving lingers Pearson's fame : 
Old Izaac Walton had in thee 

Disciple worthy of the name ; 



* A cognomen by which my uncle used to designate me in youth. 
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In mental grist and wit, I wist, 
A scholar and a humourist 

A curler keen as ever plied 

A broom on ice, or threw a stone ; 

Hard though Cam'nethan adepts tried 
To oust old Bathgate from her throne, 

Compelled were they to own her sway 

That ne'er-to-be-forgotten day. 

Resplendent shone the curling star 
Of Bathgate in those days of yore ; 

Now thou alone, and distant far, 
Art left of all that famous corps 

Of champions true, the eight broomed crew, 

Who won that curling Waterloo. * 

When blithe old Hogmanay came round 
With all its merriment and din, 

We tripped it gaily to the sound 
Of thy unequalled violin ; 

Then, led by thine, would voices join 

In " Scots Wha Hae," and " Auld Langsyne. 

But, ah ! upon our mirth and glee 
The blighting shade of sorrow fell ; 

In quest of fortune o'er the sea, 

To home and friends thou bad'st farewell. - 

Farewell ! fell word, like edge*d sword 
Thou sever'st many a tender chord ! 

Long years have passed since last we met; 

Then I was but a child, — and now, 
When sore affliction's hand hath set 

The seal of blindness on my brow, 
Thou, friend beloved, with pity moved, 
How much thou art my friend hast proved. 



* A celebrated curling bonspiel played by a chosen eight from Cambusnethan 
and Bathgate respectively, and won by the latter. 
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How could I with a heart to feel,-^- 

How could I with a soul to pray, 
Fail at God's footstool low to kneel, 

And crave that richest blessing may 
With hand outspread, be bounteous shed 
Upon thy hoary, honoured head? 

And plead in humble, fervent prayer, 

. My earnest, heartfelt wish, and warm ; 
That He, with loving shepherd care, 

May shield thy precious life from harm ; 
Grant to long lease of years, increase 
Of health, and happiness, and peace ? 

Think not, though seas between us roll ; 

Though mountain, river, lake and plain 
Divide us wide, as pole from pole ; 

Though we on earth may ne'er again 
Meet face to face, — that time or place 
Thee from my memory shall efface. 

Oft in the silence of the night, 

When all around are bathed in sleep, 

My fancy takes a loving flight 
Far o'er the wide and restless deep; 

Till, lo ! I stand and grasp thy hand 

In thy own far adopted land. 

When I forget my debt to thee, 
Or cease to love, then let the scorn 

Of ingrate's doom be mine — for me 

Twere better far I'd ne'er been born, — 

And guilt and blame, reproach and shame, 

Be heaped on my dishonoured name. 

While reason holds its wonted sway, 
While feels my heart the sacred glow 

Of love and friendship, such a day 
The poor blind bard shall never know. 
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Through good and ill I grateful will 
Be true to noble Pearson still 

The sun at morn may cease to rise, 
The lark forget to greet the dawn, 

The moon and stars forsake the skies, 
And life be from the earth withdrawn,- 

Earth, air and sea may cease to be, — 

But I am thine eternally. 



§ I 1 t p. 

Hail ! gentle sleep, soft soother of our woes ! 

Thou sweet restorer of the toil-worn frame ! 
From life's first opening dawn to evening close 

The patient fanner of its flickering flame, 

Battling with Death, who trembles for his fame. 
The young, the old, the strong man and the frail, 
The rich, the poor, the sad of heart and hale, 

Alike thy tender ministrations claim ; 
Thou cup of comfort in life's tearful vale, 
Thou blest elixir-draught, sweet God-gift sleep, all hail ! 

Be mine the pleasing task to sing thy praise, 

And laud thy virtues in my humble lay. 
Where but for thee were all life's joyous days, 

Hopes, loves, and friendships, where, oh, where were they? 

The poor ephemera of a single day, 
Yielding existence when the day was done, 
Born for an hour to flutter in the sun, 

And in an hour to wither and decay ; 
Doomed at their birth to find their race was run, — 
Swept from the course of time, ere life had well begun. 

When bathed in glory sinks the sun adown 
The western sky in evening's balmy hour, 
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And gloaming steals o'er mountain, vale and town ; 
When vesper bells proclaim from convent tower 
The hour of prayer ; when in the leafy bower 

Nestle the warblers in their cosy nest, 

And flocks and herds sink on the earth's kind breast, 
And all that roam the wild in covert cower, — 

Thou dew of life ! thou hope of the opprest ! 

Then art thou ever nigh, to bless the hour of rest 

Yet what thou art, in part we only know ; 

Or where the region of thy land of dreams, — 
That blest forgetful land where silent flow 

The sunny waters of Elysian streams ; 

And where transported in its brilliant beams 
Unfettered Fancy lingering loves to rove, 
Fanned by the breezes from the myrtle grove ; 

There life's paled fire with new-born vigour gleams, 
And all refreshed, with its rich treasure trove, 
Back to the world returns to cheer its earth-born love. 

Though dark to mortals is the whence and where, 

We know thy presence here is to defend ; 
And all our life-experiences declare 

Thee nurse, sustainer, comforter, and friend. 

Mark the pale mother o'er her infant bend, — 
What anxious cares within her bosom dwell, 
As with maternal love she tries to quell 

The sobs and cries her aching heart that rend, 
And woos with all her wiles thy magic spell ; 
The little darling sleeps, and all with her is welL 

Rocked in the cradle of the rolling deep 
The dreaming sea-boy in his hammock lies ; 

Though tempests rave o'erhead, in peaceful sleep 
Back o'er the trackless waves his spirit flies, 
To home and friends, and bright blue laughing eyes. 

The tired-out soldier, when the fight is o'er, 

Sleeps on the field, and in his dreams once more 
Re-treads his Highland glen, and hears the cries 
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Of clansmen's welcome to his native shore, 

And for awhile forgets the deafening cannon's roar. 

Jaded and weary, at the evening close 
The toil-worn cottar to his couch retires, 

Seeking in slumber, and in calm repose, 

The balm and solace which his heart desires — 
A new re-kindling of Promethean fires, — 

And every care upon thy bosom flings. 

Thou gently o'er him wav'st thy sable wings ; 
Lull'st him to sleep ; and consciousness expires, 

And the free'd soul, relieved of earthly things, 

Drinks a new draft of life from the eternal springs. 

Beats ne'er an aching heart in human breast, 

Throbs not an over-tasked or fevered brain, 
Breaths troubled mortal none, who hath not blessed 

Thy welcome presence in the hour of pain. 

What to the earth is the refreshing rain, 
To man thou art when softly thou dost creep 
In silent hour, when stars begin to peep, 

And waft'st to thy trans-Lethean domain 
The soul and sense, and buriest in the deep 
Of dark oblivion's sea his woes and cares in sleep. 

Not to the poor alone, the weary wight, 

The man of care, the sad and suffering, 
When falls the sable curtain of the night, 
Dost thou with thee reviving gladness bring : 
Alike to thee the beggar and the king, 
The galley-slave and minister of state, 
The foolish and the wise, the mean and great : 

To man and beast, to bird and creeping thing, 
Thou dost dispense thy soothing opiate : 
Sweet mercy's sister, thou on all dost silent wait 

O sleep ! how beautiful and how sublime, 
How marvellous thy structure and thy plan ! 

Bridging — with life thy twin — the gulph of Time, 
And linking earth to heaven, and God to man,-— 
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The souFs great highway, with each daily span 
Resting securely on thy pillow-pier, 
Onward from day to day, from year to year, 

Till reached the shore beyond. Oh, while we scan 
The grand design, may we with heart sincere 
The all-wise Architect Omnipotent revere. 

Emblem of death ! steals surely on the hour 

When thou, mysterious sleep, must quit the field ; 

When fails to fan the vital spark thy power, 
Broken thy spell, and impotent thy shield, 
To nurse or to defend ; when thou must yield 

The palm of victory to a stronger hand, — 

Yet shall awaken in a brighter land 
The weary lids that conquering death hath sealed ; 

Where the frail mortal shall immortal stand, 

And live and dwell for aye, with the angelic band. 



I had a dream — alas ! 'twas but a dream ! — 
And in the stillness of the midnight hour 

How strangely real did the phantom seem, 
That held me spell-bound in its Syren power. 

My dream was of the light, the glorious light, 
Earth's dearest wish, and more than all I prize ;- 

Again methought my darkened orbs had sight, 
And long-lost scenes rose on my wither'd eyes. 

It was a scene on which I oft had gazed 
With all a lover's pride, in life's gay morn : 

There were the fields in which the cattle grazed, 
And there the waving hay and springing corn. 
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There was the giant ash, and sombre yew, 
The widely-spreading beech, and clear blue sky; 

There was the garden where the flow'rets grew, 
All as I knew them in the days gone by. 

Down in the vale, fed by a thousand rills 
From moor and glen, sweet Almond floVd to sea; 

And in the distance rose the Pentland Hills, 
Flinging their lengthened shadows on the lea. 

There stood the church that crown'dBenhar's long ridge; 

There distant Tinto look'd o'er Cairnie Hill ; 
There was the Cauldstane-slap, and Linnhouse Bridge 

That spanned the stream, and caught the sunlight stilL 

There Calder Woods and Dalmahoy's scaur rock 
ShoVd in the east; there Dechmont's grassy dome; 

While in the north rose high the Hill of Knock ; 
And here at hand my childhood's happy home. 

Now from the farm the lusty cock doth crow ; 

The twitt'ring swallow plies unwearied wings ; 
The bittern soundeth in the marsh below ; 

And from the thorn the mellow mavis sings. 

The kye stand routing at the loaning gate, — 
Their bursting udders tell the reason why; 

There are the ducks that love to wander late, 
Plying the-brook with eager bill and eye. 

The bleat of sheep comes from the hill above ; 

The timid hare crops clover on the lea ; 
The plaintive cushet murmurs in the grove, — 

Was this a dream ? Oh, no ; it cannot be ! 

Down on my knees in fervent prayer I knelt, 

And wept with joy : mine eyes now saw the light ; 

What tongue could speak the gratitude I felt; 
What heart could feel my rapture and delight ! 
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The sun was setting, but my hopes were high: 
Under the beeches, as I musing stray'd, 

A lovely maiden form I did espy, 

Whose glowing cheeks the tender flame betray'd. 

Again I looked, and as the maiden near*d 

My heart beat high, and strangely I was moved; 

'Twas she whose kindly voice my darkness cheer'd, — 
Fair as my fancy painted her she proved 

With joy to clasp her to my heart I flew, — 
" Aha !" she cried, and vanished into air ! 

Gone was the maid, and gone the sunlight too, 
And I was left in darkness and despair. 

O cruel mockery of my dearest hope ! 

Oh, wilful waste of agony supreme ! 
If in the darkness I must ever grope, 

Then let me sleep, that I of light may dream. 



•See ! the scouts of dawn are peeping 
Cautious o'er the eastern waves ; 

And the shades of night are creeping 
Stealthy back to gloomy caves. 

Like a lovely bride adorning, 

Smiling hopeful through her tears, 

Earth throws off her weeds of mourning, 
And in veil of lace appears. 

Borne upon the laughing billows, 
Comes the bridegroom, King of day, 

Radient from his rosy pillows, 
Kissing all earth's tears away. 
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Songs of praise and welcome singing 
Are blithe throats from wood and lea ; 

And earth's temple-dome is ringing 
With the glorious minstrelsy. 

Over meadow, moor and mountain, 

Over dingle, dale and dell, 
Over river, fell and fountain, 

Hark ! the lark I love so well ! 

O'er the mist that shrouds the valley, 
Lightly on love's pinions borne, 

Thou art sounding thy reveille, 
Cloud-capped trumpeter of morn. 

Listening to thy song of beauty, 

Leader of the tuneful train, 
Sweetly blending love and duty 

Seemed the spirits of thy strain ; 

And I thought me as I listened 

To thy soul-inspiring lay, 
While a stealing tear-drop glistened, 

That I heard those spirits say — 

DUTY. 

Morn is advancing, and gleaming and glancing — 
Leaping and dancing — the waves of the sea ; 

The grey dawn is breaking — awaking, thou'rt shaking 
The dew from thy grey wing, sweet lark of the lea. 

Lightly up-springing, now gaily thou'rt winging, 
Lovingly hymning thy matinal prayer ; 

Fluttering, muttering, joyfully uttering 
Thy welcome, dear light-loving sun-bird in air. 

From thy cloud-turret high sounds thy reveille*, 
Clear in the morning sky, loudly and long ; 
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Thy bugle-notes, falling, enthralling, are calling, — 
Uprouse ye, uprouse ye, my brethren of song ! 

Bright with dew glist'ning, the pleased earth is list'ning 
Day's tuneful christ'ning, from meadow and grove ; 

Heaven's praises ascending — earth's blessing descending — 
How sweet is thy blending of duty and love ! 

LOVE. 

Sing away, wing away, bird of the morning ! 

High o'er thy couch of love, low on the lawn; 
Sail away, hail away, greet the transforming 

Of night's sombre shadows in orient dawn. * 

Hie away, fly away, symbol of gratitude, 

Bird of the happy wing, herald of day; 
Soar away, pour away, out of thy plenitude, 

The joy of thy bosom — away, and away. 

Love-inspired joy-bird, where is the fountain, — 
Where is the sacred spring, — what is the spell 

That fills thee, — that thrills thee ? Where on the mountain, * 
Or meadow or moor ? — Oh ! to drink of the well ! 

Grant, I pray, that for aye, when on the night of death • 

Lasting day dawns o'er eternity's sea, 
Soaring, adoring — my soul's re-awaking breath — 

May burst into praise, lovely minstrel, like thee. 

Now the morning song was ended, 

Sweetest, purest, first, and best; 
And the minstrel lark descended 

Like an arrow to its nest. 
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C0 fttorjpe fSratftr, €sqi. 

My old friend and schoolmate, dear Hunter, to you 
Let me sing of the friends whom in childhood we knew- 
The guileless and gay, full of frolic and fun, 
Like merry young colts ere life's race had begun. 

The fountains of chivalry, honour, and truth, 
Ever steadfast and true were the friends of our youth ; 
Like lions in battle, like lambkins in play, 
And nimble as squirrels of the forest were they. 

With eyes like the eagle's, bright, flashing, and clear, 
And speedy of foot as the wild mountain deer ; 
At marbles, at football, leapfrog, and hiespye, 
How true was the aim, and how hearty the cry ! 

The friends of our manhood may all pass away, 
But those of our youth never know a decay ; 
Nor distance, nor time, can from mem'ry efface 
That bright little band, each familiar old face. 

And oft, Oh how oft ! have I gazed on the walls 
Of the old Academic and time-honoured halls, 
Whose roofs in the old time were wont to resound 
With the din of the classes, the glee, and the round. 

And well I remember, each morn when appeared 
The form of the master, the loved and the feared, 
How gone were our hopes did his visage display 
The storm-cloud that indexed the fate of the day. 

Then woe to the wight who o'er night had forgot 
To con o'er his lessons, — no mercy he got ; 
But oft with a sudden jerk, skilfully planned, 
The master's legs got what was meant for the hand. 
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What queer looking figures we drew on our slates ! 
What caricatures of the master and mates ! 
To split up the cane, and lop limbs from the taws, 
No sin but a virtue accounted it was. 

But time, my dear Hunter, would fail me to tell 

All the tricks that we played, though remembered so well ; 

And for pure wanton mischief, for frolic and fun, 

I own, my old friend, you were second to none. 

But Time's ceaseless pinions keep flying apace, 

And new forms and faces have taken our place ; 

And sorrowful thoughts often sadden my brow, 

As I think with a sigh, Where, Oh where, are they now ? 

Like sheep they are scattered, like chaff they are strewn, 
Like fleet birds of passage away they have flewn ; 
Some wander afar over life's solemn plain, 
While others, alas ! we shall ne'er see again. 

Some 'neath the green sward now are cold in their graves; 
And some have above them the ocean's blue waves ; 
Some lie 'neath the glare of a hot Indian sun, 
And sleep on the field which their valour had won. 

And Fairbairn and Dawson, — the loved and revered, — 
From the scene of their labours have both disappeared ; 
They are gone, and for ever, and silently rest, 
With a stone at their head, and a turf on their breast 

And I, the blind minstrel, now wander the earth, 
Unblessed with a look of the land of my birth, 
A stranger to pleasure, of liberty reft, 
Yet rich in a friend while George Hunter is left 

Left — aye, there's the rub ! for the time's on before, 
When the place that now knows us shall know us no more; 
Yet while on this side of Death's dark stream I wend, 
My prayer is, God bless you, my worthy old friend. 
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Jessie Junltr, agei £i* gears, i^t gomtgesi biwgjjier of 

tfjeorjt Pmrftr, <8MnImrg|}. 

fehe came like an angel of light; 

Was lovely as rosebud in May — 
So innocent, happy, and bright, 

And playful as frolicsome fay; 
But o'er her young life came a blight, 

And short, oh, how short, was her stay, — 
She went like a star of the night, 

In the early dawn of her day. 
Oh, Reaper ! Reaper ! was it right 

To steal this young cherub away? 



Wxt SlagBibt Wixxibzxzt. 

(Composed on reading an account of the bodies of a female 

and child having been found on the wayside after a snow 

storm y in the North of England). 

The wind blew keen ; 
The snow fell fast; 
Loud howled the fierce 
And biting blast; 
And shrieked the storm-fiends as they swept 

The bleak and barren moor: — 
" Woe to the wildered, wandering wight ! 
Woe to the houseless poor!" 

On lonely seat, 

By lonely way, 
A mother sat 

In sore dismay. 
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Her infant to her breast she strained 

To hush its plaintive cry; 
But nourishment had none to give, — 

The mother's fount was dry. 

Yet more to fend 
Its feeble form 
From cruel cold 
And surly storm, 
Within her garments' scanty folds 

(Worn thin, alas I and bare) 
She wrapped its slender form ; — but all 
In vain her loving care. 

She hoped, she prayed 
There might appear 
Some one to help. — 
No one came near. 
" Great God ! have mercy on my babe 

If not on me !" she cried ; 
But soon was hushed its plaint : the child 
Gazed in her face — and died 

Bereft, forlorn, 

She fondly prest 
Its lifeless form 
To childless breast. 
Life's last fond tie had snapped : to die 

Her only wish was now. 
Hope fled, — and gaunt Despair sat throned 
Upon her pallid brow. 

No frantic cry 

Expressed her grief; 
No streaming tears 
Vouchsafed relief. 
All motionless she sat. Day went, 

And night unheeded came; 
But still the snow and howling storm 
Beat on her frigid frame. 
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In pity moved, 

To end her woe, 
Death kindly dealt 
His welcome blow. 
Howl on ye winds ! that mother now 

Heeds not the tempests roar. 
One gaze— one last and fond embrace; 
One kiss — and all was o'er. 

A shepherd's dog 
At dawn of day 
Its master drew 
To where they lay 
Half buried in a wreath of snow; — 

But all too late to save. — 
In lonely churchyard they were laid 
Within a pauper's grave. 

Though marks their last 

Lone place of rest 
No marble stone 
With sculptured crest ; 
Yet there, on Sundays, often do 

The village maidens go, 
And strew with flowers the mother's grave 
Who perished in the snow. 



%\it ®\b Irish ^Reaper. 

When the hills and the valleys bright Autumn arrays 

In rich glowing mantles of purple and gold, 
I heave a deep sigh for those halcyon days 
When bould Paddy went trotting along the highways 
Light, joyous and free, to the harvest of old. 
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He had left his own home in the land of the west 
To bear us a hand, and his friendship to prove ; 
Oh, who would not gladly give welcome and rest 
To the soldier of peace on an errand so blest, 
And bid him God-speed on his journey of love ? 

Why leaves not the reaper his own native shore ? 

Oh, why doth he linger on banks of the Foyle ? 
Is the Scotland to-day not the Scotland of yore ? — 
Our harvests less fruitful ? or love we no more 

The light-hearted sons of the Emerald Isle ? 

I gaze on the road, but I gaze now in vain, — 

Not a trace of the old Irish reaper I see ; 
But high o'er the fields of the ripe, rustling grain, 
Comes the clatter of reaping machines from the plain, — 
But bould Pat with his hook was the darling for me. 

As he came from the shores of ould Erin's green isle, 
His hook wrapt in straw neatly under his arm, 

His face ever wreathed in a good-natured smile, 

His rollicking wit, and the illigint style 
Of the garments he wore, had a ne'er-failing charm. 

His picturesque figure how can I forget ? 

Still unclouded and clear my remembrance of him ; 
His cheery " Good mornin' ! " to all whom he met ; 
His ould battered beaver, so jauntily set, 

That was graced wid a pipe, but wid never a brim. 

His coat, gaily mended with patches a score, 
And colours as many as Joseph's ov ould, 
Was a study complete ; by St Patrick he swore, 
This idintical coat my great grandfather wore, 
And my childer will, afther I'm buried and could ! 

And thin for the brogues and the breeches ov Pat : 

His toes through the rints did the fresh air enjoy ; 
The wind whistled free in the place where he sat ; 
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And moighty convaynient intirely was that : 
Oh ! a picture all over was Paddy, the boy ! 

And see him in Brynies, * how earnest he'd look 
On the big-bellied pot, as the praties did boil ; 
But diggin' and eating and handlm' the hook — 
Ay, and fightm' — were tricks that from Nature he took 
Wid the first breath he drew on the banks ov the Foyle. 

He is gone ! he is past ! like a sound on the blast 

Like a shore-broken wave, like a tale that is told ; 
The broom of Dame Progress hath caught him at last, 
And swept him away ; but a gem of the past 
Was the stout Irish reaper — the reaper of old. 

Around his loved form like a garland entwine 

The bright sunny mem'ries of life's early morn ; 
When the old harvest band, like a regiment in line, 
With their bright gleaming blades, in a chorus would join 
And the song of the reaper was heard from the corn. 

There was life, there was heart, there was soul in the scene, — 

And, lest of our progress too freely we boast, 
Ere we count up the gains of unfeeling machine, 
Let us feelingly value the old that hath been, 
And bear in remembrance the good we have lost 

My love for the reaper will never grow chill ; 

And as pensive I wander by meadow and brook, 
When the deep purple heather waves high on the hill, 
And golden fields gladden the plain, I will still 

Think kindly of Pat and the old reaping hook. 



* Irish term for bothy. 
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Joj&eph Jttiltte, glathgaie. 

Unsparing Death, how terrible thou art ! 
This dismal, dark December day we know 

A fatal thrust from thy unerring dart 

Hath laid our loved and loving pastor low* 

Filling our eyes with tears, our hearts with grief and woe. 

Fellest of Reapers ! stealthy and unseen 

Thou grimly stalk£st o'er life's solemn plain, 

Reaping at will, with thy dread sickle keen 
The tender shoot, the ripe and bearded grain, 
Heedless how hearts may break, or eyes drop tearful rain. 

We know it is ordained for all to die, — 

That dust to dust is life's most certain doom ; 

Yet had'st thou borne him to his rest on high 
Hoary and ripe with years, less deep the gloom, 
Less sore had been our grief, than o'er his early tomb. 

The fever-poison in his veins did lurk; 
Not slow as waves do battle with the rock, 

But swift and sure it did its fatal work, 

Snapping the ties that bound — with sudden shock, 
The husband, father, friend, the shepherd to his flock. 

When Sabbath bells called to the House of Prayer, 
His spirit unto God who gave it, fled; 

And tearful eyes and mournful hearts were there 
When from the pulpit, falteringly, was said, 
" Sheep of his pastures, weep ! Your faithful shepherd's 
dead." 

The shepherd taken, while the flock is left ! 

No more to hear his earnest voice again ! 

And they his dear ones of their stay bereft ! 
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Inscrutable thy ways, O God, to men ! 

We bow. Thy will, O Lord, not ours, be done. Amen. 

Struck down with fever in his manhood's prime, 
While hopes were high, 'mid all his usefulness, 

Doing brave battle against sin and crime, 

Bringing in strayed sheep from life's wilderness, 
Into the fold of Christ with love and tenderness. 

A true and faithful servant of his Lord 
And Master, he, — so gentle, so sincere, — 

The friend of all. Distinctions he ignored ; 
The call of duty was his watchword here — 
Walking in fear of God, knowing no other fear. 

He loved his labour for his Master's sake, 
Ne'er for an instant wav'ring in his faith ; 

No fears could daunt him, as no doubts could shake 
His trust in God ; and faithful unto death, 
With eyes on Calvary fixed, he yielded up his breath. 

The friend of education, he new life 

Into our schools infused ; but at what cost ? 

Like soldier-hero zealous in the strife, 

He died in harness ; — bravely at his post ; 

And Bathgate now doth know what it in Milne hath lost. 



Come away, my gentle Annie, where the wild blaeberries 

grow — 
Where the rowan, and the bramble bush, the hazel, and the 

sloe, 
The bracken, and the briar, and the bonnie heather bell, 
The cowslip, and the violet, adorn the fairy dell ; 
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Where the bonnie yellow broom bedecks the rugged dingle 
side, 

And the hawthorn and the holly vie in beauty and in pride; 

Where the silver birch, the oak, and ash, and all the green- 
robed trees 

Are waving arms and clapping hands to greet the balmy 
breeze. 

Where the little burnie prattles, as it prattled long ago ; 
Where buttercups, and daisies, and the water lilies grow ; 
Where the smiling go wans gaily gem the lap of laughing May, 
And bravely blooms the golden furze on sunny bank and brae; 

Where the scorching rays of Summer never pierce the Sylvan 

glade ; 
Where the velvet turf is greenest — underneath the leafy 

shade ; 
Where guards the massive boulder stone the clear and 

sparkling well, 
O'ershaded by the tall witch elm, adown the fairy dell; 

Where the minstrel lark pours forth his lay, high poised on 

airy wings ; 
Where from the bush on scraggy bank the linnet blithely sings; 
Where the blackbird and the mavis tune their sweetest 

notes of glee, 
And the glance of love is kindest as it sparkles in the e'e. 

It was there we loved to wander in the sunny days of youth, 
While the world still seemed a paradise of honour and of 

truth, 
Ere the canker-worm of care had chased Arcadian dreams 

away, 
And the withering hand of Time had turned our locks to 

rusty grey. 

It was there I wove the chaplets gay of wild flowers rich and 

rare, 
And placed them with a wild delight among your sunny hair; 
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Twas there our mimic fleets were launched, — with more 
than monarch's pride 

We watched their chequered fortunes on the burnie's rippl- 
ing tide. 

It was there, my gentle Annie, that you wove the magic spell 
That binds my heart for ever to that lovely fairy dell ; 
And though we have both changed since then,— our steps 

more staid and slow, — 
There, Annie, let us roam, and dream of dear old long ago. 



^ B <£ a X. 

Ae day no very lang sin' syne, 
I found this rhymm' pate o' mine 
In splendid trim and workin' fine, — 
But in what strain, or on what theme 
To vent the pent poetic steam, 
I had not the remotest dream — 

My coat ! 

My pipe I lit, and blew a puff, 
When some sparks o y the wheezin' stuff 
Fell on thy venerable cuff. 
" Confound the pipe, Fse wad a groat 
I've brunt a hole in my auld coat ! n 
And haply, thou for theme I got — 

My coat ! 

A guid, an* auld, an' faithfu' freen', 
And worthy garment thou hast been, 
And mony happy days we've seen. 
Upon my back for years thegether, 
Thou hast stuck closer than a brither; 
Fse wear thee till I gets anither — 

My coat ! 
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And weetf I mind when new and hale, 
Thou wast a coat, o* coats the wale; 
And few could cast saut on thy tail 
Nay, I am free to gi'e my aith, 
And pledge my honour and my faith, 
Thou's been a bit o' splendid claith — 

My coat ! 

But then, I'm tauld thou'rt past repair ; 
Torn, worn, and buttonless, and bare, 
Quite unbecoming poet's wear; 
That ne'er a beggar wad tak gift, 
Or frae a dunghill wad thee lift, 
That to the rag-poke thou should'st drift — 

My coat! 

They say it is a crying shame, 
Now that I am made known to fame, 
To case my tight poetic frame 
In shabby garment, mean and vile. — 
So they denominate thy style. 
It is enough to raise my bile — 

My coat ! 

Nay, more, it is a born disgrace 
That I should skulk in hiding-place, 
Nor shew my intellectual face 
Upon the causeway's crown; and strut 
In garment of the newest cut, 
As poet should. But there's a but — 

My coat ! 

The times are tight, and wages high, 
And new coats are gey dear to buy ; 
And, truth to tell, I winna try 
To follow in the fashion's track, 
And scrimp my belly for my back ; — 
Na, na; that whip will never crack— 

My coat ! 
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There's routh o' dandies, fops, and fules, 
And misses fresh frae boarding- schules, 
To follow up the fashion's rules ; 
But I would hae thae dandies ken, 
Wha strive to ape the Upper Ten, 
They look like monkeys mair than men- 

My coat ! 

True men o* sterling worth despise 
The gaudy painted butterflies 
That strut about in peacock guise, 
Wi' pockets just as void o' pence 
As are their heads o' common-sense; 
Their ignorance their sole defence — 

My coat ! 

Though brainless monkeys jibe and jeer, 
And chaff, and chatter, scoff and sneer 
(For geese will cackle) — this I swear : 
For sake o' new I'll never send 
Adrift an auld and faithfu' friend. 
I'll stick to thee thou may'st depend — 

My coat ! 

Auld age and frailty's nae disgrace, 
Or woe betide the human race. 
Hold up thy venerable face ! 
Though out at elbows, worn and spent, 
Wi' mony a wide and gaping rent, 
To wear thee yet I'm weel content — 

My coat ! 

Nor shall it be that thou at last, — 
Wha in the good old glorious past 
Hast weel resisted mony a blast, 
And been a warm and trusty bield, — 
Shalt duty do in tatie field. 
To bogle's back I'll never yield 

My coat ! 
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Na, by my faith 1 I'll never thole, 
While o'er thy fate I have control, 
To see thee stretched upon a pole ; 
And when we part — as part we must — 
My worthy garb, I hope and trust 
Thou'lt decently return to dust — 

My coat! 

It is within the bounds o' Fate, 
That thou may'st yet, — or soon, or late, — 
Be served upon my dinner plate, 
And thus become a part o' me. 
So little, my good friend, do we 
Know what we are, or what shall be — 

My coat ! 

Though some may treat it with derision, 
I've got a rather shrewd suspicion 
That, while our final end and mission 
Are to frail mortals mainly hidden, 
We're largely cow, and partly midden. 
(Free thought, ye ken, is no forbidden) — 

My coat ! 

Retorts, in fact, by solar heat 
Evolving thought from what we eat; 
Mere clay distillers, I repeat. 
And when thou art advanced a stage, 
Wha kens but in some future age 
Thou yet may be a saunt or sage — 

My coat ! 

This much, is plain, all flesh is grass, 
And wherefore may not come to pass 
That dream of old Pythagoras? 
But I must leave to those wha can 
To probe and solve creation's plan. 
Pass on to the next caravan — 

My coat ! 
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In thee to lounge, to roam, and go, 
With perfect freedom to and fro — 
Unknown in frock or paletot — 
Is pleasure, which, nor OpruVs gold 
Nor all the wealth of Ind twice told 
Could purchase Thou art freedom's hold- 

My coat ! 

Thus far, I certify of thee, 
Thy duty thou hast done by me 
Thy future I can not foresee. 
But while there's pith in clout and thread, 
Nae other back but mine thoult deed ; 
Perhaps my next thy rags may need — 

My coat ! 
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Last night, in my dreams I was wafted away 

To Alsace and fair Lorraine; 
And I saw, by the pale, wan light of the moon, 

The mangled heaps of the slain 
That lay without shroud, 'neath the drifting cloud, 

On the ghastly battle plain ; 

And it seemed as if over a harvest field 

Had swept the hurricane blast, 
And had dashed to the earth the bound shocks of grain, 

Infuriate as it passed 
The vale of the Rhine made a Moloch shrine, 

And her sons the Holocaust 

And there lay the rider, and there the steed, 
Side by side 'neath the midnight skies ; 
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But their hearts were now still, and the light had fled 

From their fixed and glassy eyes; 
And there came a sound from the blood-stained ground, 

The moan of the sacrifice. 

A cold shudder ran through my veins, and the sweat 

Stood in huge drops on my brow, 
As I looked on that reeking altar of death, 

Of deep, heart-rending woe ; 
Where, where are the bands — where the helping hands 

Of the red-cross army now ? 

But hark ! yet another more terrible sound ! — 

The sound of hilarious glee, 
Rises high o'er the field, and jars on the sense; 

Say, whence this wild revelry? 
'Tis the grim high priest; at his bloody feast 

He holdeth high jubilee. 

Now the groans of the dying, and wounded's shrieks, 

To the heedless winds were flung; 
But they caught up the strain of the war fiend's song, 

And the hills their echoes rung 
With the savage glee of his minstrelsy ; 

And this was the song he sung: — 

" Oh, I am the king of the passions wild ; 
I reign in the breast of Hate ; 
I stir up the strife of war to the knife 

In the envious and irate; 
And I play out my game in Jehovah's name 
From the mouth of the Potentate. 

" I sit me enthroned on the cannon's breech, — 
My sceptre the flaming sword ; 
And tremble proud nations when I approach; 

They quake at my lightest word; 
And I dash me the crown of the tyrant down 
Who refuseth to own me lord. 

Q 
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"I revel in carnage, revel in blood, 
And bear in my mailed hand 
The rifle, the sword, and the bayonet, 

The lance and the blazing brand; 
While close at my heel come my cannon of steel, 
With a stern and determined band. 

" Like the rush of a great and mighty wind 

I sweep o'er the battle plain; 
And thousands of warriors bite the dust, 

Struck down by my leaden rain ; 
And I crush 'neath the feet of my chargers fleet 

The wounded, the dying, and slain. 

" I scream with delight when the peasants fly 
From their village all in flames ; 
I laugh at the widows' and orphans' tears, 

At the fears of courtly dames; 
While I reap at a breath my harvest of death 
Of the proudest and noblest names. 

"Not alone on the shore I show my power, — 

I ride on the wide blue sea; 
And I sweep from the deep the peaceful fleet 

Of commerce and industry ; 
Peace and pity I spurn, for mercy I've none. — 

Oh, who is a king like to me ? 

" Then sing ho ! sing ho ! for the field of strife ; 

Sing ho ! for the crimson flood ; 
Sing ho ! merry ho ! for the carnival, — 

For the glorious feast of blood; 
And sing ho, ho-ho-ho ! for a nation's woe, — 

For dynasties nipped in the bud. 

"To the front ! to the front !" screamed the fierce war fiend, 

When ended his savage lay ; 
" To the front ! to the front ! for I scent afar 

The blood of the battle fray ; 



M 
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'Tis a kingly draught — ha, ha!" — and he laughed — 
" Ha, ha ! to the front — away ! 

I will drain to the dregs the o'erflowing cup," 

He cried with delight supreme, 
As he spread his huge wings on the blast, and fled 

With a hideous yell and scream. 
A horror-cry woke, and thankfully broke 

The agony of my dream. 
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Now in the East the Muscovite and Turk, 
With cannon, rifle, sword, and bayonet; 

With gory lance, and reeking scimitar, 

Pursue the kingly game of noble war : 

Burn peaceful village, mosque, and minaret; 
And at each other's throats the people set; 

While Moslem Sultan, and the Christian Czar — 
No qualms of conscience in whose bosoms lurk,- 
Implore God's blessing on the bloody work. 

"To wrench Bulgaria from the Turkish yoke, 
Avenge her wrongs, and set her Christians free; 

To sink the Crescent, and exalt the Cross 
Of holy Mother Church, my aim shall be. 
No other end — no other motive we: 

For this sole purpose we the Danube cross, 
Robed in this grand humanitarian cloak," 
'Twas thus the Czar of all the Russias spoke. 

To set the Christians free ! — but little room 

To cavil at the cry. It has a sound 
To fancy tickling — pleasing to the ear 
Of generous-hearted people ; but I fear, 
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Ere all is over, Russia will be found 
To make demands, which may perhaps astound 
Unthinking Europe. This alone is clear — 
That cry to thousands is the knell of. doom, 
Who first shall find their freedom in the tomb. 

With Danube crossed, begins the bloody game — 
The thundering cannon belch their shot and shell — 

The murd'rous rifles lend their shower of lead, 

And strew Bulgarian plains with ghastly dead. 
But whether sent to heaven pr to hell, 
Nor Czar nor Sultan could, though caring, tell; 

And all this butchery and blood is shed — 

Not from mere lust of power, or warlike fame, 
O no, but solely in religion's name. 

The conflict deepens, and the game proceeds — 
The Bulgar peasants 'gainst the Moslems rise — 

Burn, sack, and massacre, while in their turn, 

The Moslems hang, sack, massacre, and burn. 
The groaning air is rent with horror cries, 
And shrieking mercy from the carnage flies; 

Bulgarian, Turk, and Cossack equal spurn 
All thought of quarter in their bloody deeds, 
And thus is waged the war of rival creeds. 

And so the game goes on, and how it ends, 
Or when, no man can telL Heart-sick and sore 

The peaceful dwellers of the plains — those left 

Unhanged, unburned, unmassacred, uncleft, 
Whose fearful fate all Europe doth deplore, 
May well exclaim — "Bad though we were before, 

We now are worse. Of home, of friends bereft; 
Of all save life, which burning fever rends, 
While famine stares. God save us from our friends !" 

And this is war, whose praise the poet sings ! 

And these the heroes — these the gallant braves, 
Who have in Fame's great temple highest place — 
Whose princely bosoms stars and ribbon^ grace — 
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For grimly driving to untimely graves, 
Like sheep to shambles, hosts of docile slaves, 
Who find no meaning in a subject race, 
If not to be, like all of mundane things, 
The tools, the playthings, and the sport of kings. 
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Rain ! rain ! downpouring rain ! 

Never a blink of the bright summer sun — 
Soaked are the fields, and choked every drain — 

Fearful Saint Swithin, thy reign has begun 
With rain ! rain ! downpouring rain. 

Rain ! rain ! torrents of rain ! 

Oh, how it lashes, pelts, splashes and pours, 
Pattering, battering, blurring the pane— 

None but the ducks can now venture out-dctors, 
For the rain, rain, torrents of rain. 

Rain ! rain ! drizzle and rain, 

Hay in the swaith lying rotten and blenched — 
Earth's gushing bosom no more can contain — 

Everything, everyone dripping and drenched 
With the rain, rain, drizzle ami rain. 

Rain ! rain ! cold cheerless rain 

Pouring and roaring from every hill-side, 

Spate roaring torrents are flooding the plain — 
Cattle stand shivering knee-deep in the tide 
Of rain, rain, cold cheerless rain. 

Rain ! rain ! pitiless rain, 

Ne'er a blue rift in the dull leaden sky; 
Streets a mud puddle; in slush every Ian 
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Shops standing empty, with no one to buy, 
For the rain, rain, pitiless rain. 

Rain ! rain ! heart-rending rain ! 

Looks out the farmer with trembling and dread ; 
Wasted are turnips, potatoes and grain — 

All his fair prospects have vanished and fled 
With the rain, rain, heart-rending rain. 

Rain, rain, deluge of rain ! 

Every lip utters the direful complaint; 
But bootless to grumble, to growl and complain, 

While still all unslaked is the thirst of the saint 
With rain, rain, deluge of rain. 

Rain ! rain ! forty days' rain ! 

The last of the forty as wet as the first; 
No bow in the heavens to show that thy reign 

Has ended, or slaked thy unquenchable thirst, 
With rain, rain, forty days' rain. 

Rain ! rain ! more and more rain ! 

Where, and O where, is thy saintly abode? 
Came from Saint Swithin the mournful refrain — 
"Like Dives of old I have ta'en the wrong road, 
And need rain, rain, more and more rain." 
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Oh, give me to live in some sweet mountain glen, 
Far remote from the tumult and turmoil of men ; 
In a snug little cot with the maid I adore, 
And a clear winding stream wimpling past by the door. 
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With a well-sheltered mailen of pasture so green, 
And a neat little garden-plot fringing the stream, 
Stored with fruit, root, and roses, and flowerets so fair, 
To admire them, and tend them, my pride and my care. 

There early I'd wander at day's purpling dawn, 

By the clear sparkling waters, and green spreading lawn; 

Or far up the glen I would pleasantly stray, 

And watch the sun rolling the mist from the brae. 

I'd claim as companions the flowers on the lea, 
A friend in each songster that sung from the tree ; 
And, listening the wild notes the woodlands among, 
My heart, all responsive, *would burst into song. 

Light as the lark I would clamber the steep, 
And view the fair scenes spreading out at my feet ; 
With a heart-thrill of rapture my bosom would glow, 
As I gazed on my cot in the valley below. 

Or pensively musing at eve's gentle close, 
In the calm hush of Nature that heralds repose 
I would weave me a garland of full-flowing rhyme, 
To lay at the feet of the fair Sisters Nine. 

When the cold shades of evening forbade me to roam, 
I would hie with delight to my dear mountain home ; 
With my wife by my side, and my child on my knee, 
Round our cozy fireside, oh, how happy I'd be ! 

When dark, gloomy winter had fairly set in, 
And the brown swollen torrent leapt mad o'er the linn; 
When hills and when valleys were covered with snow, 
And the cold icy breath of the north wind did blow ; 

When the sky was o'ercast with storm-driven clouds, 
And songsters were mute in the bare, leafless woods, 
Around the bright ingle, with story and tale, 
We would pass the long evenings, secure from the gale : 
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As it roared in the chimney and dashed on the pane 
I would think of the sailor exposed on the main ; 
And a deeper contentment my bosom would fill, 
As I strewed a few crumbs on our neat window-sill 

When poor little puss to my garden would come 
I would set not a snare, I would raise not a gun ; 
As she cropt the green blade I would list pity's call, 
And feel there was plenty, and room for us all 

Was not earth and the fulness thereof freely given 
For man and for beast, by the order of heaven ? 
And shall I, unmindful, that order disown? 
Eat on, little maukin, you take but your own. 

The foul fiend seize those, who, abusing their power, 
Would take mean advantage of sorrow's dark hour. 
Did measure meet measure, say, where would they be ? 
No ! " Live, and let live," is the motto for me. 

It needs not nor riches, pomp, honours, nor state 
To make a man happy, contented, or great ; 
The poor, humble cottar may equal fulfil 
With the lord in his castle the Almighty will 

Let the worldling seek fortune or fame and renown ! 
I would woo not her smile, I would fear not her frown. 
The winds of ambition may heedless go flee, 
While kind was the blink o' my wife's loving e'e. 

With enough for my wants, and a penny to spare ; 

A cup of good cheer for friendship to share ; 

A morsel to give to the needy and poor — 

Give me these, and of Fortune I'll ask nothing more. 
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Bright as the beams of the purple-robed Orient, 
When bursting the portals of sable-clad Night, 

Was the vision of beauty, so lovely and radient, 
That flooded my soul with an ocean of light 

Fair as a fairy I saw her advancing, 

Her cheeks like the rose-coloured tints of the morn — 
Her eyes like twin-stars in the azure were glancing, 

Her bosom was white as the bud on the thorn. 

Her rich golden locks o'er her shoulders were flowing 
In wanton disorder, unfettered and free; 

Her features with health, youth, and beauty were glowing, 
Her voice was the sweetest of music to me. 

Fondly and long did my eyes hang in rapture, 
While timid and trembling I held me apart, 

I felt then at once (and I blest" the departure), 
That gone was for aye the control of my heart. 

And like the glad welcome that greets the appearing 
Of day's early dawning the woodlands among, 

The joy of my heart sent a thrill so endearing 

That broke from my lips in the sweet voice of song. 

How pure and how deep was my youthful devotion, 
That welled from the deep-hidden fountains within — 

Affection's first blossom — thrice blessed emotion ! 
Revealing past winter, yet ushering spring. 

How can I tell what tumultuous swelling, 

What ecstacy wild through my bosom did rove? 

Still ever and fondly on memory lies dwelling 
The hour when my darling first told of her love. 
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Poets may sing in their sweet-sounding numbers 
Of love and fair ladies in hall or in bower, 

But in Nature's great womb the true poet yet slumbers, 
Could paint half the rapture of that single hour. 

Short-lived, yet how sweet was our day-dream of pleasure, 
Too bright all our hopes in the future did lie ; 

Frost-nipped was the bud, and cut short was the measure, 
She bloomed, like the snowdrop, to wither and die. 

All lonely and cold in the grave she lies sleeping, 
My idol is shattered, its beauty laid low — 

Gone ! gone, and for ever ! while sadly I'm weeping ; 
No hope to my heart, not a joy to my woe. 

Yet why should I grieve at the fate that did sever 
Thus early my love from a sad world of care? 

A message to heaven earth needs must deliver, 
And choose her sweet spirit that message to bear. 

Dear shade of my darling, oh, hover around me ! 

My good guardian angel, oh, still do thou prove ; 
For clear and as bright as the day that you found me 

Yet beams in my bosom the star of thy love. 
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Half-way betwixt the Prison Hill, 
And what was ance the Bathgate Mill, 
There lived — nay, there is living still 
The great Professor Diney. 
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And hale and hearty still is he, 
And glib o' gab, and gleg o* e'e, 
And sure o' hand, and brisk's a bee 
Is great Professor Diney. 

A spotless apron, pure and white, 
Hangs gaily owre his gurdy kyte; 
In sark-sleeves, morning, noon, and. night 
Goes great Professor Diney. 

This prince o* the tonsorial art 

Hath charmed full many a female heart, — 

So deftly doth he play his part, 

The great Professor Diney. 

With front and curl he can, I'm tauld, 
Mak' young again that time's made auld, — 
And mony a teugh auld hen's been sauld 
Through great Professor Diney. 

The ruder sex to him repair, 
Wha wad hae chaft and chin made bare, 
And tak their turn upon the chair 
Of great Professor Diney. 

Wi' blandest smile, and easy grace, 
He taks the handle o* your face; 
The king o* a' the barber race 

Is great Professor Diney. 

And let them bless their stars wha get 
His " Meadow Queen," or " Scotland Yet," 
Or " Honey Bee," * — that darling pet 
O* great Professor Diney. 

So smoothly do these razors rin 
O'er upper lip, and chaft, and chin, — 
As bare's your loof they leave the skin 
Plied by Professor Diney. 



* Names applied by the " Professor " to his favourite razors. 
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But woe betide them should he take 
The " Rasper " or the •' Rattlesnake ;" 
Some pretty mouths, methinks, they'd make, 
And curse Professor Diney. 

Syne what a loving way he's got 
O' lingering about ane's throat; — 
Ye gods ! if drunk or mad, what not 
Might do Professor Diney. 

What other man, do you suppose, 
Dare take the lieges by the nose 
Without provoking kicks and blows, 
Like great Professor Diney ? 

Then mark the grand majestic sweep 
O's scissor hand, sae lahg and deep; 
A tip-top hand at shearing sheep 
Is great Professor Diney. 

A sax month's fleece, though rough's a mop 
Frae nape o' neck tae tourick top, 
Wi' twa-three flourishes he'll crop — 
Great is Professor Diney ! 

For stylish cut and quick despatch 
In Scotland braid there's not his match ; 
And wha a game at draughts can snatch 
Frae great Professor Diney? 

At mids-o'-day, when chins are slack, 
And neighbours meet to hae their crack, 
A perfect walking almanack 

Is great Professor Diney. 

Professors great, professors sma' 

She's nursed and reared, is Bathgate's blaw ; 

But foremost, far aboon them a' 

Stands great Professor Diney. 
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'Tis said o' Jamie Powe, that he 
Declared yae day when touched a wee, 
That no as muckle sense as dee 

Had great Professor Diney. 

Amen to that ; — lang may he scrape, 
And lather chaft and chin we saip, 
And lang ere Bathgate dons the crape 
For great Professor Diney. 

The man wha turns a grizzly giz 
Tae something like a Christian phiz 
The nation's benefactor is. 

Long live Professor Diney ! 

Postscript 

O wretched shade of Jamie Powe, 
Where be thy jibes and jeerings now? 
Thou lied'st false spirit ! dead I trow, 
Is great Professor Diney; 

And Bathgate bodies sad and pale, 
In mourning go behind the pael 
That bears to his lang hame the wale 
O* great professors — Diney. 
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As up High Bathgate Street you spiel, 
An' 'fore a wee snug theekit biel, 
You spy a queer auld-farrant chiel, 

Stript tae the sarkie, 
And boring pump wi' cautious skeel — 

That's him— that's Starkie. 
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It wad indeed be something queer, 
If wha is Starkie you need speir ; 
For ilka wife, baith far and near, 

That owns a wheel,* 
And some wha arena wives, I fear, 

Ken Starkie weeL 

A heels-ower-heid, kind-hearted birkie, 
Is worthy, decent, honest Starkie; 
And dwalls a patriotic sparkie 

Within his breast ; 
For Rantin* Robin's rhymin' wark aye 

An enthusiast 

When Joiner Tarn and he forgather, 
A kindred spirit — sic anither — 
They'll sit far on for days thegether 

O'er glass hobnobbing 
Their tongues it wad be vain tae tether 

When loosed on Robin. 

Those twin enthusiasts agree 
That Robin fairly taps the tree; 
A' ither bards maun bow the knee 

Whan Robin sings; 
He is, and evermore shall be, 

The king o' kings. 

Some say they gang ayont the score 

In praise o' him they baith adore, 

And stretch frae days tae weeks the splore ; 

I dinna ken ! 
They're Scotchmen to the very core — 

The wale o' men. 

And gif it should, as chance it may, 
Be Januar's five-an'-twentieth day — 



* Spinning wheel. Mr John Stark, the subject of this poem, being a well- 
known adept in the art of turning that useful article. 
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The poet's anniversary — 

You'll find his biggin' 
Deck'd out in flag and holly gay, 

Frae base tae riggin'. 

And Starkie dressed wi' conscious pride — 
His workin' tools a' thrown aside — 
Frae early morn till eventide, 

Men, wives, and laddies, 
Do thrang thro's door thrown open wide, 

To pree his haggis. 

Before the door set out tae view, 
In hodden grey, and bonnet blue, 
Stands Scotia's bardie at the plough — 

And Starkie made it; 
A bit o' wark a' maun allow 

Does him great credit 

■ 

Within his wee, snug biggin' hing 
Full mony a queer nick-nacket thing : 
Auld Mother Eve's first weddin' ring, 

As guid as new; 
The very stane — the very sling 

Goliath slew. 

Auld-fashioned guns, and swurds, and bows — 
A buss o' broom frae Cowden knowes — 
The cloot o' ane o' Robin's cows — 

The hempen tether 
That strangled Mailie, ewe o' ewes ! 

And Mailie's blether. 

Some auld thack frae the poet's house — 
The fud o' puir wee wounded puss — 
The daisy and the cowerin' mouse 

O' Robin's sonnet — 
And guid preserve's ! the very louse 

O' Missy's bonnet 
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Dsd ar.>ce beanz — 
The manf> o* the M^se v Ccu, 

Sae rich an ; Sang. 

Therms sticks frae Xith, 2nd starves frae £k»: 
A cowl that hapt the Sorters croon — 
Batdd Tarn c/ Shanter s mare's Lint shoon, 

And Meg's grey tail — 
Wee iJavock's carrkches an J spoon, 

An' Rab's ain flaiL 

There's Caesar's collar, — Luath's lugs : 
Thae pair c/ maist sagacious dap — 
Wi' ane o* creeshie flannel rugs 

Clad witches' doup — 
Wi' twa o' Poosie Xancie's jugs 

An' mutchkin stoup. 

Twad need a catalogue tae mention 
The items o' his rare collection — 
In truth, I'm open tae correction, 

If lee I'm tellin' ; 
But, there they are, free tae inspection, 

In Starkie's dwellin'. 

Come then, ye Bards, and tune your lays 
In Starkie's honour, Starkie's praise, 
Till Avon's banks, and Avon's braes 

Ring wi' the din. 
There's few in these degenerate days 

Like him you'll fin'. 

Fill high a bumper tae the brim, 
An' drink wi' me lang life tae him ; 
We lo'e him and his every whim, 

The worthy birkie ; 
May ne'er dull care or sorrow dim 

The e'e o' Starkie. 
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Grim Winter had long with his white Polar train, 

Freezingly, freezingly, 
In fetters of iron bound river and plain, 

Cheerlessly, cold, and freezingly, 
When up from the West sprang a fresh rattling breeze 

Pleasingly, pleasingly, 
And breathed living hope to the bare, leafless trees, 
Heartsomely, mild, and pleasingly. 

More softly, more warmly, more bauldly it blew, 

Fearlessly, fearlessly ; 
And drove back grim Winter's tyrannical crew, 

Steadily, brave and fearlessly; 
And hark! the blithe lark on the wing hovering high, 

Peerlessly, peerlessly, 
Proclaims the glad tidings that Spring-time is nigh, 
Lovingly, long, and peerlessly. 

It wakened the sleeping wee flow'rets, and soon 

Gracefully, gracefully, 
The snawdrap and crocus the earth popped aboon, 

Modestly, mild, and gracefully ; 
The " crimson-tip't " gowan sweet opened its e'e, 

Chastefully, chastefully, 
And welcomed the glad voice of Spring to the lea, 
Glintingly, bright, and chastefully. 

A mavis sang lone on a tall beechen tree, 
Wearily, wearily: 
" Oh, when is my bonnie bird coming to me," 
Heavily, sad, and wearily; 
Soon answer there came from a neighbouring bough, 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
"Come, cheer up my love I'll be wi' ye the now, 
Merrily, ho! sing cheerily." 

R 
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Away up beside her he speedily flew, 

Playfully, playfully ; 
And stole a sweet kiss from her bright yellow mou, 

Gallantly, bold, and playfully; 
Syne back to his old perch he joyfully sprang, 

Gayfully, gayfully; 
And a bonnie duet now the wee birdies sang, 
Charmingly, glad, and gayfully. 

Sae sweetly and mellow it rang through the wuds, — 

Gleefully, gleefully, 
And gladdened the hearts o' the green, bursting buds, 

Bonnily, bright, and gleefully; 
And ilka wee birdie on fluttering wing, 

Leefully, leefully, 
From bush, brake, and hedgerow, fu' cheerie 'gan sing 
Sprightfully, leal, and leefully. 

The wee, wimplin' burnie that strayed through the glen 

Rovingly, rovingly, 
When wandering by heard the birdies, and then 

Joined in the chorus rovingly. 
The amorous rabbits, and frolicsome hares, — 

Lovingly, lovingly, — 
In daffin went chasing each other in pairs, 
Wantonly, wild, and lovingly. 

While Spring's merry voices rain joy on the plain, 

Waefully, waefully, 
All douflfie and dowie, I sit by my lane, 

Wearifu', sad, and waefully. 
How can I be happy, when distant frae me, 

Strayfully, strayfully, 
My young sailor laddie is over the sea, 
Wandering, far, and strayfully. 

But gin that my fond, loving, Jamie was here, 

Toyfully, toyfully 
He'd kiss me, and daut me, and ca' me his dear, 
Tenderly, true, and toyfully. 
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And had I but wings to his bosom I'd flee, 

Joyfully, joyfully, 
To meet my true-love, like the bird on the tree, 
Oh, how so glad and joyfully. 



Oh, a rare old bush is the sturdy whin, 

He is king of the grassy lea; 
How bravely he grows, how stoutly he shows 

His spear-points to the enemy; 
Yet he rivals the broom, in golden bloom, 

In the bright merry month of May : 
And the linnet knows where the whin bush blows, 

And there safely he sings away; 
Smiling at their joyful din, 
Oh, a rare old bush is the sturdy whin ! 

He returns with a scowl the whirlwind's howl, 

That uproots the tall forest tree; 
And bravely and bold he clings to his hold 

Of the green and the grassy lea- 
He defies the storm, and he laughs with scorn 

At the royal oak lying low; 
And hearty and green, in winter he's seen, 

Slyly peeping from under the snow : 
Blow high, blow low, he cares not a pin, — 
Oh, a brave old bush is the sturdy whin ! 

Though surly and grim looks the sturdy whin, 

Yet a kindly old heart has he; 
By the might of his arm, he shields from harm, 

The lowly and weak on the lea; 
The wily hawk fears his clump of sharp spears 

That bristle on every twig; 
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And the baffled hound recoils with a bound 

As he howls on the green lea rig; 
Refuge finds the hare within 
The citadel rare of the sturdy whin ! 

"Touch me who dare," is the bold motto rare 

That he bears on the grassy lea ; 
Then long may the whin, where the linnets sing, 

Be the home of true liberty. 
Though the farmer may frown, and mark him down 

From his green fields so trig and trim, 
In vigour and pride, on the mountain side, 

He doth flourish in spite of him: 
Securely there, with gleesome grin, 
Disdainfully chuckles the sturdy whin! 



Cttrltttg §ottg* 

Old England may her cricket boast, 

Her wickets, bats, and a' that; 
And proudly her Eleven toast, 

Wi' right good will and a* that 
For a' that, and a' that, 

It's but bairns' play for a' that; 
The channel stane on icy plain 

Is king o' games for a' that 

And Erin's sons at wake and fair, 
Wi' roar and yell and a' that, 

May toss shillelahs in the air, 
And crack their croons, and a' that ; 



Note. — This song first appeared in the " Scotsman " newspaper of date 27th 
December, 1872, and also in the " Annual " of the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Club for 1873. 
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For a* that, and a* that, 

And better far than a' that, 
Our roaring game aye keeps the flame 

O' frien'ship bright for a* that 

When biting Boreas, kejen and snell, 

Wi' icy breath, and a' that, 
Lays on. the lochs his magic spell, 

And stills the streams, and a* that; 
For a' that, and a* that, 

Cauld winters snaw, and a' that, 
Around the tee, wi' mirth and glee, 

The curlers meet, for a' that 

But see yon cowerin' cauldrife coof, 

Wi' chitterin' teeth, and a' that, 
In muffler, coat, and glove on 's loof 

Wi' drap at 's nose for a' that; 
For a' that, and a 7 that, 

As warm's a pie, and a* that, 
The hardy Scot will cast his coat, 

And play his game for a* that 

As in the serious game o* life, 

Mischances aft befa' that, 
So we must guard in curling strife 

The winning stane, and a* that; 
For a* that, and a* that, 

Up through the port for a' that, 
Some cunning hand, to skip's command, 

May wick her out for a* that 

When bluid-red sets the winter sun, 

Three ringing cheers, and a' that, 
Proclaim the bonspiel play is won 

By dint o' skill, and a* that; 
For a* that, and a* that, 

WP better luck, and a* that, 
Opponents may, some ither day, 

Clean turn the bauks, for a' that 
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Now to the "howff" the curlers throng, 

For beef and greens, and a' that, 
And spend the night wi' toast and song, 

Tho' Templars gibe at a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Well pledge the toast for a' that, 
Auld Scotland's name, and Scotland's fame, 

And Scotland's game, for a' that 

And when the score o' life is made, 

As made 'twill be, for a' that, 
When hin-han death's last shot is played, 

And time's a hog, and a' that; 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Our besom friends for a' that, 
Well joyful meet, each rink complete, 

Round higher tee for a' that 



Music, music, heart-stirring music ! 

Oh, what a power hast thou over the soul ! 
Plaintively dwelling, or martially swelling, — 

O'er gayest and saddest alike thy control 
At sound of thy stirring strain, drooping hearts rise amain ; 

Higher the bosom-swell, bolder the eye ; 
Strong and determined men tread the firm earth again, 

Onward to conquer, or nobly to die. 

Music, music, mirth-making music ! 

Welcome, thrice welcome, twin sister of song; 
The pipe and the tabor will sweeten our labour, 

And send the life-blood gaily coursing along. 
Then, hail ! mirth and pleasure, come tread in the measure; 

The bow ever bent will be broken at last; 
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Some dark cloud of sorrow may find us to-morrow, — 

And life's gladdest moments are fleeting and fast 

Music, music, soul-melting music ! 

The heart's deepest pathos is heard in thy flow. 
Thou sweet voice of feeling, enchanting, revealing 

The strength of our love or the depth of our woe ! 
Fond hearts adore thee, sad hearts implore thee, 

Thrilling each fibre of life to the core. 
Child of the nursing-knee, cradled in melody, 

The whispering of angels thy slumbers restore. 

Music, music, heavenly music ! 

Wonder and gratitude bursting in song ! 
Earth-incense, ascending, to heaven thou art wending, 

And chorusing worlds swell the cadence along. 
Strike, then, the sacred lyre, join with the angel-choir, 

Hosanna ! hosanna ! the anthem to raise : — 
No greater beauty, then, no higher duty, then, — 

The creature his God and Creator to praise ! 



Wxt Wixttbzxzx; ov f %osA attb ^mnh. 

PART FIRST. 

LOST. 

Far from his home, his loves, his friends, 
Lone, penniless and houseless, wends 
A hapless youth his weary way, 
From path of honour gone astray, 

And brought by folly low; 
Yet still retains an inborn pride, 
And strives from other eyes to hide 
Misfortune's overflowing tide, 

And heavy-handed blow. 
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Aimless he walks the streets along, 
A stranger 'mid the jostling throng ; 
Feeling an outcast from his kind, 
And dreading at each step to find 

In every face a foe. 
Not least his punishment to see 
The steps of others bounding free, 
While his, restrained by misery, 

Are purposeless and slow. 

Night finds the youth still wandering on, 
Cold, sad, and weary — woe-begone ; 
Striving reflection's pangs to quell, — 
Bearing within a perfect hell 

Of misery and woe. 
Where high Saint Paul's its dome uprears, 
He sits him down ; but boding fears 
Come with the night, — and scalding tears, 

Too late, repentant flow. 

The midnight hour, from turret high, 
Falls like a warning from the sky ; 
Clear, trumpet-tongued, the words of Fate 
Ring out — " All's lost ! — too late — too late. 

Move on — alone — alone !" 
Again it falls, and yet again : 
Each neighbour tower takes up the strain, 
And echoes back the sad refrain — 

" Move on— alone — alone !" 

As sweeps the deep the tempest o'er, 
As lash the waves the trembling shore, 
As rends the air the thunder-crash, 
As scathes the oak the lightning-flash 

And lays its branches low; — 
So, stern, unerring, sure, at last 
Dread Conscience sweeps the banished past, 
And pride before the scorpion blast 

Lies shattered at a blow. 
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The naked past, like open scroll, 
Lay bare before his shrinking soul; 
While vain regrets, a countless throng, 
Chased by a hundred fears along, 

Rush past with scathing frown. 
Forced — like the hunted stag in chase — 
To meet the avenger face to face, — 
The slimy paths of crime to trace, 

That lead for ever down. 

In judgment rise the days of youth : 
Those days of innocence and truth, 
When, free from care, nor dreading ills, 
He wander'd 'mong his native hills 

Free as the bounding roe. 
A father's pride, a mother's care, 
Their precepts, and example rare — 
The village church — the infant prayer, 

Are mirror'd as they flow. 

That mountain home — that Eden spot 
Is left. (Alas! how soon forgot 
A pastor's and a parent's care). 
Allured by pleasure's gaudy glare 

And craft of cunning knaves; 
E'en as the bird, that heedless o'er 
The whirlpool sports, in evil hour 
Is caught within its dreaded power, 

And whelmed beneath the wavfes; 

He wakes at last ; but, waking, finds 
Friendship unstable as the winds: 
The tinsel from pure gold espies — 
Pleasure but misery in disguise, 

And false as lover's vow. 
Ruined and lost ! The fearful game 
Has ended iri a sullied name; 
The legacy — remorse and sjhame, 

And peace a stranger now. 
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Madd'ning the thought ! with brain on fire, 
Dreading to meet an angry sire, 
Shunning the very face of day, 
He flies, unheeding of the way 

Or blinding sleet and snow. 
One fearful thought impetuous rushed — 
Indignant, on the instant crushed, 
While burning shame his temples flushed — 
v The river flows below. 

The bridge is crossed ; he takes his flight 
Away, still deeper in the night 
Deluded youth, fly where you will, 
Avenging conscience follows still, 

Like sleuth-hound, sure and slow. 
Ye great untried, your pity spare, 
Nor rashly judge. The hidden snare, 
Temptation, and attendant care, 

The erring only know ! 

PART SECOND, 

FOUND. 

Tis eve ! the snow is falling fast, 
The sky with angry clouds o'ercast; 
And from the north the biting breeze 
Comes whistling through the leafless trees, 

Driving the blinding drift; 
Till heap on heap the treacherous mound 
Uprises high above the ground, 
And save the blast, no earth-born sound, 

No star in all the lift. 

Woe to the shiv'ring houseless poor 
On such a night; no friendly door 
Gives welcome from the raging storm, — 
No cheering fire revives the form 
Of wand'ring, tattered train ; 
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Yet such a fate was doomed to know 
Our erring youth, now brought so low, 
That any change in Fortune's throw 
Must be to him a gain. 

Indeed, 'twere sad, and long to tell, 
The many changes that befell 
The hapless youth; years rolled on years, 
And brought but misery and tears, 

And eke repentance sore. 
Humbled in spirit, mind, and soul, 
Led by a power beyond control, 
The village church upon the knoll 

He sees, as seen of yore. 

His tottering steps he drags apace, 
Then hurries to the sacred place ; 
Within the porch finds shelter there, 
Bends his stiff knees in earnest prayer, 

While tears bedim his eyes. 
He seeks a mound with grass o'ergrown, 
The cold snow wipes from off the stone, 
No name anew is carved thereon, 

" Thank God ! they live ! " he cries. 

When lo ! the clock from turret height 
Proclaims the tenth hour of the night; 
Like voice of friend their accents fall, 
And seemed to say, " Forgiven all ! 

Go home ! nor longer roam ! " 
Where is the mortal to be found 
Whose callous heart would not rebound, 
And thrill with gladness at the sound 

Of home, of sacred home ? 

New hopes within his bosom burn, 
To childhood's home I shall return; 
Then facing still the driving blast, 
He nears the parent roof at last : 
The watch-dog gives alarm. 
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" Down, Hector, down ! " — the well-known voice 
Silenced the mastiffs angry noise, 
Then fawning fondly, did rejoice, 
No longer dreading harm. 

"What, Hector, hast thou too, forgot 
Thy youthful playmate? doth my lot 
So changed to want and misery, 
Like others, make a change to thee? 

Why, what hast thou to fear? 
No, Hector, still no change in you ! 
And backward as I cast my view, 
Had I but found one friend as true, 

I had not thus been here!" 

Now struggling through the darkened night 
From well-known lattice gleams a light; 
Anxious he peers into the room, 
Yet fears he there to read the doom 

He feels he well has won. 
There meekly kneel the aged pair, — 
Old Time has tinged with grey their hair, — 
Seeking the comfort found in prayer,—^ 

That prayer was for their son. 

He hears, nor waits a moment more, 
Impatient opes the old hall door; 
" Mother ! " " My son ! my son ! " she cries, 
Falls in his arms, and tearful sighs — 

"My son! Mine only son!" 
His aged sire, with calmer joy, 
Welcomes, forgives, without alloy : 
"My erring, still my darling boy, 

Thank God for thy return ! " 
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SONG OF THE CYNIC 

What is Life? its joys and sorrows? 

What its passions, hopes and fears? 
Its yesterdays and its to-morrows, — 
With its deep and careworn furrows 

Channelled on the brow of years? 

Where the justice of its teeming 

Inequalities and woes? 
Where the truth in all its scheming, 
Sham, hypocrisy and seeming, 

Learning, poetry and prose? 

Comes the infant, crawling, creeping, 
Squalling on its mother's knee ; 

Boisterous childhood, running, leaping; 

Youths and maidens, love-lorn, weeping, 
Wailing by the mournful sea. 

Now comes racket, rout and revel, 
Racing, gaming, drinking bout; 
Reaching vice's lowest level, 
Rushing headlong to the devil, — 
Youth and folly will be out 

Follows manhood, eager, striving, 

As he never strove before; 
Plodding, plotting, wooing, wiving, 
Grubbing, grasping, dodging, driving, 

To increase his worldly store. 

Yet he glibly prates and preaches 

Of that vile and filthy pelf; 
But the lessons that he teaches 
Unto others never reaches 

Home to his exempted self. 
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Soon as he from bed arises, 

Lo ! on game, fish, flesh, and fowl 

Greedily he gormandizes; 

And at night (which not surprises), 
Drowns his senses in the bowL 

Then what sight for the beholder 
When upon the moor he strays, 
Armed with gun upon his shoulder — 
Safe behind his rampart boulder, 
All within his reach he slays. 

Not like soldier doing battle 

Bravely with his nation's foes; 
But 'gainst harmless game and cattle 
Coward-like, he fires his rattle — 
Noble sportsman ! goodness knows. 

Next the judge, life's greatest wonder, 
Frowning, solemn, grave, and staid ; 
Sentencing, with voice of thunder, 
Some poor wretch, for foolish blunder 
Which he may himself have made. 

Then the old man, feebly tottering, — 
He of all his co-mates last, — 

Gasping, breathless, with staff pottering ; 

On the tomb's verge lingering, loitering — 
Merest shadow of the past. 

Last, a sharp, convulsive spasm 

Shakes his frame, and all is o'er ; 
And the defunct protoplasm 
In the grave's wide-open chasm 
Drops, and then is seen no more. 

All throughout the tortuous mazes 
Of his slimy, serpent course, 

Find we in his oily phrases, 

Loves and friendships, creeds and crazes, 
Selfishness the motive force. 
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For what purpose this awaking 

Of the cold, abnormal clay 
Into life and being? Making 
Earth more hideous ; and taking 

What on earth with us away? 

Is it all a brilliant blunder? 

Merest chance — an idle game? — 
Born awhile to gape and wonder, 
Only to be torn asunder, 

And depart, wise as we came? 

Ask the wise and scientific — 

From whose keen eyes nought escapes — 
And they tell the race prolific 
Is in truth a beatific 

Evolution from the apes. 

With their magnifying glasses, 
They have from old Nature wrung 

That men, fishes, apes and asses 

Are mere protoplasms, gases, 
From a single monad sprung. 

If the monad must be granted, 

From whence had this monad birth? 
But the special answer wanted 
From the unknown realms, enchanted, 
Hath not found its way to earth. 

Then, what say the hoary sages, 

Leaders in the world of thought, 
Of the old and middle ages ? 
In their venerable pages, 

What hath their experience taught 

Of this striving and contending 

Mass of animated clay? 
Its beginning, and its ending ; 
From whence, where, and whither tending ? 

Speak, ye oracles ! and say : — 
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Life is like a wave that dashes 
On the beach, and, breaking, dies; 

Meteor-like, a moment flashes; 

Like a fleeting vapour passes; 
Prone to sin as sparks to rise. 

Like unstable water flowing, 

Dark, defiled with guilt its stream ; 

Ever. seeds of sorrow sowing; 

Ever coming, ever going, 

Like the phantoms of a dream. 

Like the grass, the chaff and stubble; 

Like reed shaken by the wind ; 
Born to misery and trouble; — 
All is vanity and bubble, 

And vexation of the mind. 

None are good, or pure, or holy; 

All like sheep have gone astray : 
Such the sombre, melancholy 
Tale of wickedness and folly 

That these solemn sages say. 

Life's a gift not worth receiving, 

Says the poet; it is worse, 
If those sages we believe in, — 
If their tale be not deceiving, 
Life's a burden and a curse. 

If this vital spark electric, 

Struck from whirring wheels of time,— 
Flashing, fleeting, and eccentric, — 
With its ghastly, pyrotechnic 

Crop of sorrow, sin and crime, 

Be sole fruit, and consummation 
Of all mundane things below, 

How the Lord of the creation 

Is repaid by animation, 
Quite surpasses me to know. 
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Vainly do we make enquiry 

Of the scientist and sage ; 
What is life? remains a query 
Still unanswered, by this very 

Learned and scientific age. 

Who the mystery shall unravel ? 

Who hath found the master key? 
Onward as through life I travel, 
Find I in the stone and gravel, 

"Something better not to be." 



THE SONG OF THE SCIENTIST. 

REPLY TO THE CYNIC 

Walks abroad the cynic, asking 

"What is life?" with scornful tone, 

Yet unwittingly unmasking 

Gross stupidity by gasping 
Out his envy of a stone. 

Thoughtful men will take thy measure, 

Thou poor cynic, from thy strain, 
And while running, read at pleasure 
What a poor and doubtful treasure 
Is an empty cynic's brain. 

Nothing's product still is nothing, 
And where'er a vacuum dwells 
Nature shows a healthy loathing, 
Finding fit and proper clothing 
For all such in cap and bells. 

From a close examination 
Of thy song, I gather this — 

Better one poor explanation 

Of the laws of the creation, 
Than ten thousand questions is. 
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Not on scornful pinions soaring 

Are our men of science taught, 
But by constant digging, boring, 
Searching, proving, and exploring 
In the sober realms of thought 

Humbly groping at the sources 

Where truth's hidden secrets lurk — 
From the plains and water-courses, 
Gaining knowledge of the forces 
By which Nature does her work. 

Better far their humble groping — 
Grasping with life's good and ill, 

With a trustful heart, and hoping, 

Than thy miserable moping 
For the unattainable. 

As our books we ponder over, 

Or through glasses prying pour, 
What if we perchance discover 
Something that may feed and cover, 
Driving poortith from thy door? 

If for all this earnest labour 

Thou hast not one grateful crumb 
Let me whisper, cynic neighbour, 
Break and burn thy graceless tabor, 
And for evermore sing dumb. 

What a fearful aberration 

Of the intellect is thine, 
That can look on God's creation, 
With aught else than admiration, 

Of its wise and grand design. 

If thine eyes can see no beauty, 

If thy heart feel naught but scorn, 
If thy hands can find no duty, — 
If, in short, this life don't suit thee, 
Thou had'st better ne'er been born. 
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Then to separate or smother, 

As it may thy purpose fit, 
Here a text, and there another, 
From its context, is not, brother, 

Over-honest — not a whit 

Consolation yet I gather 

From the song that thou hast sung: 
It is this, that I would rather 
Have a monkey for a father, 

Than be from a cynic sprung ! 



THE SONG OF THE SAGE. 

REPLY TO THE CYNIC 

Life, my son, is like a river 

Flowing onward to the sea; 
Born of God, and beauteous ever 
Pride of earth, and hideous never, 
Though polluted oft it be : 

From the clear and crystal fountain 

From the leal and loving breast 
Of old faithful Mother Mountain, 
Every obstacle surmounting, 
Till it reach its final rest 

Like the infant, crawling, creeping, 

Feebly forth the streamlet flows — 
Growing, swelling, running, leaping, 
Onward through the valley sweeping, 
Singing gaily as it goes: 

Not like thee, poor Cynic, scorning, 

But with grateful heart always — 
Beautifying and adorning, 
Dutifully night and morning 
Singing its Creator's praise. 
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Bravely onward still it rushes 

In its glory and its pride, 
And receives, with warm heart-gushes, 
To its breast the modest blushes 

Of its fair and loving bride: 

Truthful, trustful, loving, tender, 

Ready at a brother's call, 
Hearty helping hand to render — 
Proving buckler and defender 

To die weak and helpless all- 
True, there may be too much rudeness, 

Cheating and hypocrisy; 
Too much selfishness and lewdness; 
Yet withal a drop of goodness 

Mingles with its deepest dye. 

Such is Life to my poor thinking; 

Such its journey ought to be ; 
And at length, when calmly sinking 
In the grave of ocean, linking 

Time with all eternity: 

Not born unto condemnation, 
But its special purpose here 
Through much woe and tribulation, 
Working out its souPs salvation; 
Meekly, tremblingly with fear. 

Hast thou ne'er in thy inspection 

Of God's true and written Word 
Read that He, who was perfection, 
Is the Life and Resurrection — 
E'en the Saviour, Christ, the Lord? 

That the spark of Life which burneth, 

Yea, in every human soul; 
But which thou, poor Cynic, spurneth, 
Is from God — to God returneth, 
And that Heaven is its goal? 
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When eternity thou'rt nearing — 
When from Life at length thou'rt torn — 

When at Heaven's great bar appearing, 

What shall then avail thy sneering? 
What shall then avail thy scorn ? 

That thy envy of the mindless 

May be buried in the sea; 
That thy sneering, scorn, and blindness 
In the milk of human kindness 

May yet dissipated be; 

That thou may'st, whilst time is given 

'Gainst life's evil warfare wage; 
That thy sins may be forgiven 
By the Lord of earth and Heaven, 

Is the prayer of the Sage. 



Wxz §ta of (Mile*. 

"Come hither, child, and I will tell 

A story of our Lord, 
Who made the winds and waves be still 

When all their wrath was poured 
Upon the Sea of Galilee, 

At bidding of His word 

"Or shall I tell thee how He died— 

A ransom and reprieve — 
That justice might be satisfied, 

And mercy free forgive? 
That crimson flood of precious blood 

Was shed that all might live. 
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And br^re-7 Ixjre the vessel o'er 
The calm deep waters blze; 

And Jescs stood upon the deck 
With His disciples true, 

" Jesus the Lamb, the Son of God ! 

Commissioned from above 
To save a guilty world from sin, 

And man's Redeemer prove; 
To die God wot, without a blot — 

^mazing act of love ! 

"0 favoured ship! more favoured crew 

Than ever handled line ! 
Love's messengers thy passengers — 

O, what a fate was thine ! 
To sail the sea in company 
With God and saints divine! 
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"But, ah ! those sailors of the deep 

Knew not their deck who trod, 
But carelessly and heedlessly 

They sang the while they row'd ; — 
They knew not that their passenger 

None other was than God. 

"The wind now filled the lateen sail — 

Unshipped was now the oar; 
And bounding lightly o'er the waves 

The little vessel bore 
All merrily, and steadily, 

For Gadarene's shore. 

" The short-lived ray of gentle eve, 

In fondness and delight, 
Now kissed the lake, then kissed the hills, 

And bade the world good night; 
And starry eyes from moonlit skies 

Looked down from Heaven bright 

"And when the journey they had made 

Nigh half-way o'er the deep, 
Upon a pillow low astern 

Lay Jesus fast asleep ; 
And wakeful guard upon the Lord 

The true disciples keep. 

"But hovering in the vessel's wake, 

Unseen by mortal eye, 
Vile Satan, that arch-enemy 

Of God and man, was nigh. 
With fiendish glee he laughed to see 

The sleeping Jesus lie. 

" * He sleeps ! the would-be Saviour sleeps ! 

Ha! ha! I have him now! 
I'll loose the winds, I'll stir the waves, 

And all the powers below. 
Redemption's plan for guilty man — 

I'll crush it at a blow.' 
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"Then straightway he unloosed the winds. 
And bade the thunders roar; 

And lightnings fly athwart the sky 
As they ne'er flew before. 

He called upon the slumbering sea 
Its fiercest wrath to pour. 

" ' Blow, blow thy worst, my faithful winds ! 

Arise, thou mighty sea ! 
Overwhelm the boat that is afloat 

On Lake of Galilee. 
Go, drown my foe ! for I would rob 

The Cross of Victory.' 

"Merrily, merrily went the ship; 

But, lo ! a thunderclap 
Shook the night air; the lazy sail 

Against the mast did flap. 
The sailors leapt unto their feet, 

They feared some dire mishap. 

"Down rushed the storm on Galilee, 

And with a hissing sound 
The angry waves, from ocean caves 

Went leaping with a bound." 
"O father," said the little child, 

"And was the good man drowned?" 

"Listen. — The dreadful hurricane 

And awful tempest blew; 
The lightning flashed, the thunder crashed, 

And the affrighted crew, 
Pale, stared aghast, as from the mast 

The sail in tatters flew. 

"The moon and stars were hid from sight, 
And blinding was the spray; 

And storm and darkness o'er the deep 
That night supreme held sway. 

In slumber still, nor dreading ill, 
Unconscious Jesus lay. 
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" And now the madly leaping waves 

Into the vessel poured ; 
More fierce the howling tempest raged, 

More loud the thunders roared. 
In fear, said some — ' Our time is come ! 

Call we upon the Lord.' 

" ' Wake, Master ! wake ! hast thou no fear 

We find a watery grave? 
Our strength is spent, the sail is rent, 

And still the storm doth rave. 
O save us, Lord ! the ship is full — 

We perish in the wave.' 

"When Satan heard that earnest cry 

He trembled for his power; 
'Blow death ! blow doom, ye winds V he cried, 

' Leap, leap ye waves, devour ! 
Open thy throat — swallow the boat ! 

Or sleep for evermore.' 

"Jesus awoke, and calmly stern, 

In majesty arrayed, 
Now raised his form, — looked on the storm, 

And for an instant prayed. 
For, ah ! too well he knew whose hand 

The deadly trap had laid. 

" ' Peace ! peace, ye winds !' They sank at once 

In silence deep as death. 
* Peace! sea, be still!' And lo! the waves 

Subsided at a breath. 
'Why so afraid?' he calmly said; 

4 O ye of little faith ! ' 

"Beneath that look and calm rebuke 

They quailed in fear and dread; 
And, sore amazed, in marvel gazed, 

And to each other said — 
'What sort of man is this, whom e'en 

The winds and waves obeyed ? ' 
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"Saved at a breath from jaws of death — 

Mighty deliverance! 
A marvel — for a miracle, 

Heartless indifference ! 
A word, a look, of mild rebuke — 

Gracious forbearance ! 

"Now baffled Satan shrieked afar; 

He knew his reign was o'er; 
He cursed the drivelling winds and waves ; 

He cursed that fatal hour. 
'Undone! undone!' he cried, 'the Son 

Of Man is conqueror.' 

"The fawning wavelets played around, 
And kissed the vessel's side. 

From heaven a myriad beaming eyes 
Looked down with joy and pride 

Upon the sea, as peacefully 
They sailed the placid tide. 

"Where, Satan, now thy vaunted power? 

Where now thine empty boast? 
An answering yell arose and fell — 

' Lost ! lost ! all, all ! is lost !' 
And safely ere the dawn of day 

They reached Perea's coast 

"So when rebellious thoughts, my child, 

Stir up life's solemn sea, 
When dread misfortune's waves do beat, 

And stormy passions flee, 
Pray thou the Lord to speak the word, 

And still thy Galilee." 
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Oh, would the Muse my strain inspire 

To strike the deep key-note, 
Full, fainly, would I sweep the lyre, 

And pour my spirit out 
In feeling song, by word and pen, 
For you, my poor blind fellow-men. 

My fire is out, my lights are gone, 

Like ye in gloom I grope 
My cheerless, weary way, alone, 

Devoid of earthly hope; 
A dark spot in a world of light, 
A foil, to show its beams more bright 

Shut out from the inspiring fount 

Of Nature's scenes sublime, 
How may I hope Parnassus' mount 

Successfully to climb? 
But, Heaven be praised ! the world of mind 
Is yet left open to the blind. 

What though my fingers feebly stray, 
And nerveless touch the string ? 

The caged lark natheless trills its lay, 
Though not on airy wing : 

An inborn 'hest I but obey, 

And in my darkness sing away. 

As rain-drops form the fountain's source; 

As founts to streamlets grow; 
As streams with streams unite their force 

Till sea-ward rivers flow, 
Into the ocean of my theme 
I pour my unpretending stream. 
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In Jericho there lived of old 

A man, by name Timeus, 
Whose son, born blind, known, we are told, 

As poor, blind Bartimeus, 
Each day without the gate was led 
To beg, perchance, a crust of bread. 

And on the road to Bethany- 

He sat him by the way, 
And raised his humble, suppliant cry 

From dawn to evening grey; 
His piteous plaint unceasing ran : 
" Have pity on the poor, blind man !" 

For thirty tedious years or more, 

In sunshine and in storm, 
Beneath the spreading sycamore 

Was seen his begging form, — 
And few there were who did not know 
The poor blind man of Jericho. 

Born blind and poor, oh, think how much 

Those fearful words imply! 
Dependent on the ear and touch, 

And world's cold charity ; 
To grope through life in endless gloom : 
No ray of light, save through the tomb. 

In vain for him the orb of day 
Poured forth his flood of light; 

Ah, not for him the moon's pale ray, — 
For him no stars of night. 

Nor sea, nor shore, nor earth, nor skies, 

E'er blessed his dark and sightless eyes. 

For him no rainbow tints adorn 
The heavens ; no azure blue ; 

No golden eve, no rosy morn, — 
All, all were hid from view. 

No outward sign to him was given 

To lead his thoughts from earth to heaven. 
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The distant hill, the fertile plain, 

The green and shady bowers, 
The smiling fields of golden grain, 

The darling fairy flowers, 
The limpid lake, the prattling brook 
Were unto him a sealed book. 

Ne'er had he gazed upon the face 

Of human form divine ; 
The hand of God he could not trace 

In Nature's grand design ; 
But fancy clothed his bright ideal 
As fair, or fairer, than the real. 

Ne'er had he looked with eyes of love 

On eyes that looked again; 
His sightless orbs the heart might move 

To pity or to pain. 
But there was one kind, gentle voice, 
That made his lonely heart rejoice; — 

Fair Martha's, whose kind heart and true 

Was touched by his sad fate — 
The daughter of a neighbour, who 

Oft led him to the gate, — 
The sound of whose retreating feet 
His loneliness made more complete. 

To darkling sit the long, long years 

Upon that wayside stone ! 
What wonder that at times, in tears, 

He cried, "What have I done? 
What, God, my sin, that I should be 
Made outcast from my kind by Thee ? " 

Not often did this bitter mood 

Disturb his placid mind; 
His nature was devout and good, 

Meek, patient, and resigned; 
As in a mirror, you might trace 
His thoughts upon his speaking face. 
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But oh, there dwelt within his heart, 

As in a sacred shrine, 
A love, which earth could not impart — 

Pure, holy, and divine; 
A love that eased his heavy load — 
Love for his Maker and his God. 

And that he lived, though poor, and sad, 

And sorrowful was he, 
Proved that the world was not so bad 

As it would seem to be; 
That 'neath a selfish crust there lie 
The tender chords of sympathy. 

And pilgrim Jews from distant lands, 
Who passed that way to Zion, 

Would place in his extended hands 
Their mite, with benison : 

A landmark, well and widely known, 

The blind man by the wayside stone : 

With joy they hailed the last long stage ; 

Their drooping spirits rose ; 
They knew their weary pilgrimage 

Was drawing to a close : 
A few short miles, — a few short hours, — 
Their eyes would greet Jerusalem's towers. 

Footsore and weary, they would seek 

The shelter of the shade, 
And garrulous to him would speak 

Of long days' journeys made ; 
Or to his listening ear recount 
The glories of the Holy Mount 

That evening, while the sun yet shone 

In Zion's Temple, they, 
Beneath its gilded roof and dome, 

Would to Jehovah pray; 
And praise the God of Israel's race 
In that, his chosen dwelling-place. 
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Then would the hope — so fondly prized — 
That cheered them in the past, — 

Their life-long wish — be realised. 
Home, home, safe home at last : 

That hope to live, that wish to die 

Beneath the shade of the Most High. 

And there the wandering mendicant, 

While sitting by his side, 
The contents of his scrip, though scant, 

Would brotherly divide — 
(Example which the rich and great 
Might with advantage emulate) ; 

And tell him with a faith sincere 

Of wonders he had seen, 
In cities and in places where 

But lately he had bedn; 
How Jesus in the north countrie 
Had strange things done in Galilee ; 

Of how He walked upon the deep, 

And stilled the raging storm ; 
How raised He dead from out their sleep, 

And healed the leper's form; 
How saw the blind, how spake the dumb, 

Away north in Capernaum. 

" i And peace on earth, goodwill to men,' 

The message that He bears ; 
To all believing on His name, 

The gracious gift is theirs. 
He loves the broken heart to cheer, 
And wipes from sorrow's eye the tear. 

" Nor think I mean thee to deceive : 

No idle tales are these; 
For, as I live, I do believe 

He is the Prince of Peace — 
The great Messiah, Lord Divine — 
The promised of King David's line. 
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- lit comes with healing on His wings 
To work Redemption's plan : 
And tidings of salvation brings 

To fallen, guilty man. 
Take courage, friend — be of good cheer — 
Mayhap the Lord may wander here." 

The stranger's hand the blind man pressed, 

And ardently did tell 
The hopes that glowed within his breast 

Ere he bade him farewelL 
" O joy ! O memorable day ! 
What, what will dear kind Martha say?" 

"Through all the long and weary years 

I've sat upon this stone, 
No words like thine have met my ears — 

No longer I'm alone. 
Now, stranger, now, as ne'er before, 
Hope dwells beneath the sycamore." 

"My heart with joy doth overflow, 
Thanks friend, to Heaven and thee ; 

I cannot unto Jesus go, 
But He may come to me 

Here must I wait upon my stone, 

But thou, O, speed the message on ! " 

The good seed scattered by the way 

No stony bed had found; 
No barren sand or stubborn clay, — 

It fell on fertile ground; 
And firm and deep had taken root, 
With promise of abundant fruit 

His flood of new-born hopes he poured 

In Martha's gladdened ear; 
And eagerly she caught each word 
.. And wished the Lord were here. 
The welcome words, the joyful sound, 
An echo in her soul had found. 
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That night upon their pillows, they, 

With pure confiding faith, 
To Jesus prayed most fervently. — 

Again with waking breath; 
For faith in others hard to find, 
Was simple matter to the blind. 

The stranger's words he nourished 

As he sat by the way; 
The gladsome words he cherished 

Alike by night and day: 
He heard them in the tempest's roar, 
In sighings of the sycamore ; 

He heard them in the warbler's song, — 

In babbling of the stream; 
The breezes wafted them along; 

He dreamed them in his dream ; 
And hill, and dale, and rocky glen, 
All voiced the hymn of Bethlehem. 

Now soon the high and swelling tide 

Of His increasing fame 
Flowed o'er the land, till far and wide 

Was uttered Jesus' name; 
Many believed, but more who heard 
Yet doubted if he were the Lord. 

The time wore on, the annual feast — 

The Passover, was nigh ; 
And pilgrim Jew and Rabbin priest 

Unto Jerusalem hie. — 
Still begging in the storm and cold, 
Sat Bartimeus as of old. 

But hope had spread her radiant wings, 
And cheered the blind man's heart; 

His simple faith had taught him things 
Mere light could not impart 

Nor difficult was it to find 

Those who were blinder than the blind. 
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One day, while sitting all alone 

In silence by the way, 
Martha came running to the stone, 

And breathlessly did say — 
"I haste, dear friend, to let you know 
The Lord hath entered Jericho." 

(Spare, spare thy blushes ; cast not down 
Thy bright and trem'lous eye ; 

The richest jewel in love's crown 
Is maiden modesty. 

Look up, fair maid, yet unconfessed 

Is aught, save friendly interest). 

With joy the blind man heard, and cried — 
" Be still, my throbbing heart 

Right welcome is thy tale, dear maid, 
Hope's messenger thou art 

Oh, Heaven be praised ! joy unsurpassed ! 
Mine eyes may see the Lord at last ! " 

When, lo ! there rose a distant shout 

As of a multitude ; 
And asked he what it was about 

Of one who near him stood : 
"Take courage, friend, be of good cheer; 
The Lord at last hath wandered here." 

" Those words, that voice, can I mistake ? 

The mendicant art thou, 
Who first to me of Jesus spake ?" 

" Yea, friend, 'tis even so." 
" Thine hour is come ! — now raise thy cry; 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by." 

"O Lord! Omnipotent to save!" 
He cried from 'neath the tree, 

" Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
Compassion upon me !" 

Some, taunting, said, "Fool, hold thy peace; 

Thou babbler, let thy nonsense cease." — 
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" Thou who hast walked upon the wave, 

And stilled the stormy sea, 
Jesus, thou Son of David, have 

Compassion upon me !" 
Heedless, he cried yet more and more 
From 'neath the wayside sycamore. 

The Saviour heard the blind man's cry, 

And called him by his name ; 
And stood upon the way close by, 

The multitude the same. 
"Take comfort," said the mendicant, 
"The Lord hath heard thine earnest plaint" 

Casting his garments in the shade — 

His heart with joy replete — 
His way he unto Jesus made, 

And knelt him at His feet: 
"Have mercy, Lord! thy pity spare! 
Lord Jesus, hear my humble prayer." 

"What would'st thou, poor blind son of night, 

That I should do to thee?" 
"Lord, that I might receive my sight, 

That I thy face may see." 
"So be it, thou believing soul — 
Rejoice, thy faith hath made thee whole." 

The blind man had received his sight, 

Bewildered with surprise, 
He looked upon the world of light 

With wonder-beaming eyes; 
A moment viewed his sitting place, 
Then gazed upon his Saviour's face. 

" Light of the world — sight-giver — good 

And ever-gracious Lord ! " 
With heart-o'erflowing gratitude, 

His thankful torrent poured. 
And shout on shout, both loud and long, 
Arose from the excited throng. 
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(Shout, shout, ye fickle-minded throng; 

With glad hosannas praise; 
" Hail, Prince of Peace ! " tcnday your song. 

To-morrow ye shall raise 
The louder, deeper, fiercer cry — 
" Away with him to Calvary ! ") 

" O matchless vision ! heavenly light ! " 

Was Bartimeus' cry, 
"Blest are mine eyes — with what delight 

I look on earth and sky ! 
Fair, wond'rous fair, save one dark blot, 
Thy traitor face, Iscariot 

"And night, mysterious night! My soul, 

Restrain thy ecstacies; — 
A few short hours must now unroll 

Its wond'rous mysteries, 
That more than day, supreme, transcend 
My baffled thoughts to comprehend 

" A myriad eyes of heavenly light 

Serene, without a frown, 
Set in the darkened face of night, 

That on the earth looked down ; — 
In vain, in vain to realise 

The glory of those midnight skies ! 

" Yet often in that silent hour 

My soul, and every sense, 
Have felt the magic of their power 

And soothing influence, — 
A power which never failed to move 
My heart to thoughts of peace and love." 

Then as he looked on all around, 

Still 'wilder'd and amazed, 
Fair Martha, by his friend, he found, 

And in her eyes he gazed. 
u Fair as I thought," he cried, with pride, 
" Henceforth my place is by thy side. 
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" Hail, glorious light ! at last, at last ! — 

This moment doth repay 
The gloom of all my cheerless past; 

Come, Martha, let us pray ! 
And kneeling down, to Heaven they pour 
Their thanks, beneath the sycamore. 



Never despair! but bear thee bravely up, 
And pull thy bonnet o'er undaunted brow; 

There's sweetness mingled in each bitter cup: 

The sky will clear, though dark and threatening now; 

Care is half conquered when 'tis boldly met; — 

Cheer up ! cheer up ! thou may'st be happy yet 

Never despair ! — 'tis folly to be sad, 

And o'er thy sorrows brooding sit and mourn; 

There's chances on the way, — cheer up, be glad ! 
The bud will blossom on the leafless thorn; 

There is a turning to the longest lane, — 

A balm in Gilead for each woe and pain. 

Never despair! nor fear Dame Fortune's frown, 
Nor hang thy drooping head upon thy breast 

'Tis coward act to sink supinely down 

Without a struggle. Up, and do thy best! 

Look care and trouble straightly in the face: 

They cannot win who will not run the race. 

Never despair! though life's rough path be steep, 
And dire misfortune adds its heavy load; 

Push resolutely on, and, watchful, keep 
An eye upon the dangers of the road ; 

Before a stout heart dangers will dissolve, 

And prove but whetstones unto high resolve. 
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Never despair ! though might, o'er right elate, 
And stern oppression with its iron heel, 

Trample the rights of nations by the weight 
Of armies clad in panoply of steel; 

Peace, Phoenix-like, with all her sister train, 

Will from their ashes rise, and smile again. 

Never despair! nor wrap the world in gloom, 
But hopeful look upon its brighter side; 

O'er winter snows the summer rose will bloom 
'Neath cloudless skies. Whatever may betide, 

Be not dismayed : take comfort to thy soul, — 

Come weal, come woe, the grave is not thy goal 

Never despair! but put thy trust in God: 
The poor and lowly he doth not despise; 

Bend, that thou break not, 'neath his chastening rod,- 
O'er sorrow's night the joyful morn will rise. 

O, not in wrath, but for our certain good 

Are trials sent, when rightly understood. 

Never despair ! though friends pass coldly by, 
And all forsake thee who should thee defend ; 

Still upon Him with confidence rely 
Who to the friendless ever proves a friend ; 

By paths unknown he will thy footsteps guide, 

And for the future — as the past — provide. 

Never despair ! — go, list the joyful strain 

Of feathered songsters from the wood and lea ; 

No wealth have they, no store of bearded grain ; 
Yet not a sparrow falleth from the tree; 

And say, Shall man, God's more peculiar care, 

Own life a burden — all too hard to bear? 

Never despair! — take courage to thy heart; 

Be patient, hopeful, boldly persevere : 
To act a manly and straightforward part 

In faith and love is man's great duty here. 
Hope on ! — strive ever ! and begone dull care ! 
These are the watchwords that defy despair. 
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Time fllies ! — the dread voice through the firmament ran 

When dawned the first sun upon Eden: 
Time flies, time flies ; and thy life's but a span, 
Beat the first throbbing heart in the bosom of man; 
And now, even now, he is speeding. 

Time flies ! — fleeting, fast, and unceasing his flight : 

Behold the bright sun of the morning ! 
He rose in the East in his glory and might; 
Now he sinks in the West, — but bequeaths unto night 

The awful and ominous warning. 

Time flies ! Time flies ! with unfaltering wings 

To eternity's goal he is pressing; 
Nor backward he looks, but the future he brings 
Into day, while the present behind him he flings, 

Unmindful of ban or of blessing. 

Time flies ! Time flies ! and his flight none can stay, 

Nor pluck from his pinions a feather; 
He soweth the moments, — Death reaps by the way, 
And on, ever on, to the great Judgment Day, 

When Time and Death perish together. 

Time flies ! Time flies ! — that dread voice of the past 

Is still through the firmament sounding; 
Tis heard in the thunder, 'tis borne on the blast, 
And ocean unceasing the warning hath cast 
On the wave-beaten shore responding. 

Time flies ! Time flies ! and all living must die : 

Man falls where Death's arrow hath caught him; 
Time flies ! Time flies ! all the seasons reply : 
The green leaves of Spring, seared and withered they lie, 
Bestrewing the brown fields of Autumn. 
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Time flies ! Time flies ! and what mortal can tell, 

Or lift from the future the curtain ? 
Men are born, live, and die, and are buried — ah, well ! 
Ding-ding, merry-ding, and dong-dong, goes the bell — 

What more than uncertainty certain? 

Time flies ! Time flies ! and the pendulum swings 

In the old clock-case in the corner; 
Tick-tick, tick-tick, it monotonous sings, 
As it marketh the beat of his ceaseless wings, 

So drear to the heart of the mourner. 

Time flies ! Time flies . — see the sand in the glass, 

Grain by grain it is constantly falling, 
Repeating the warning — All flesh is as grass, 
And shall wither and die ; — the fleet moments, alas ! 

Once fled, are beyond our recalling. 

Time flies ! — Let him fly, sing the thoughtless and gay ; 

Why cloud life's glad sunshine with sorrow? 
'Tis wiser by far to be merry to-day — 
Tra-la-la ! tra-la-la ! to the dance lets away — 

There's time for dull care on the morrow ! 

Time flies ! Time flies ! quoth the preacher, beware ! 

And enter not into temptation; 
Remember thou'rt dust ; thoughtless mortal, prepare : 
Now, now is the time for repentance and prayer — 

Now, now is thine hour of salvation. 

Time flies ! time flies ! — to the old church-yard turn, 

And view the grim sentinel hoary; 
The old crumbling walls, with each stone sculptured urn: 
Every mound tells the tale — dust to dust must return ; 

Tempus Fugit — Memento Mori, 
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I stood by a mound in the old churchyard, 
And I gazed on the sculptured stone; 

Few were the words, but the story they told 
Was a tale of a parent gone. 

Though few were the words, yet well they recalled 
A scene of bereavement and sorrow; 

The strong man alive, the pride of to-day — 
With mourning and death on the morrow. 

And well I remembered the mournful group 

Who wept by the old cottage door, 
When all that remained of the loved one, we 

To his rest in the churchyard bore. 

As we laid him down in his narrow bed 
The hot tears from mine eyelids slid, 

And pierced was mine heart, as the grating clods 
Harshly fell on the coffin lid. 

Solemn and sad in that silent hour, 

I thought of the parent benign ; 
And murmured a prayer for his souPs repose, 

As I knelt by the sacred shrine. 

In the desert track of life's weary waste, 

This at least an oasis spot; 
And fond loving hands, with a holy trust, 

Have here planted "forget-me-not" 

Oh, a calm still spot is the old churchyard ! 

The home of the weary and worn, 
Nestling the foot of the sheltering hill, 

In the quiet of a Sabbath morn. 
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Old Time hath no power in the old churchyard, 
And he sweeps there unheeded by ; 

His hour-glass is run, — thy new reign begun, 
Dark and dreadful Eternity ! 

Still he casts the frown of his old renown 
On the grey and time-honour'd ruin ; 

"One wrinkle more, for that sentinel hoar," 
He cries while exultingly viewing. 

But the ivy wild, like dutiful child, 

To the old pile lovingly clings ; 
And with shelt'ring care, o'er its forehead bare, 

His rich mantle of verdure flings. 

Then reverently pause in the old churchyard, 
And tread lightly the holy ground ; 

The weary here rest, and the pilgrim finds 
A shrine in each grassy mound. 

Firm knit is my heart to the sacred spot, 

By full many a holy tie ; 
Then lay me at last in the old churchyard, 

Where silent my forefathers lie. 
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Thwart the midnight sky 

The meteor flash is gleaming; 
From the turret high 

The frightened owl flies screaming; 
And hoarse and loud the raven croaks 
From topmost branch of giant oaks. 

Over hill and mead 

The mournful winds are sighing ; 
In the halls, Boghead, 

The good old laird is dying: 
And peaceful with departing May, 
His gentle spirit passed away. 

By the bedside weep 

His stricken friends in sorrow; 

But he sleeps the sleep 

That knows no waking morrow. 
' The soul is from the temple reft ; 

The jewel gone — the casket left. 

One more blow must fall — 
The sad, sad morn is dawning ; 

Sorest pang of all — 

The open grave is yawning; 

Insatiate death the casket claims, 

And nought save memory remains. 

From his loved ones dear, 

In silent grief they tear him ; 
On his lowly bier, 

All sadly now they bear him ; 
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And as the cortege passeth by, 
There starts a tear in every eye. 

In the belfry high 

The old church bell is tolling ; 
On the roadway nigh 

The funeral cars are rolling; 
And softly, slowly falls the tread 
Of mourners by the silent dead. 

In the old churchyard 

The last sad rites are paid him; 
'Neath the grassy sward 

All lowly they have laid him : 
And earth to earth, and dust to dust, 
Are mingled with a holy trust 

O'er his lonely tomb 

The minstrel lark is singing; 

Sweet the daisies bloom, 

The rich green grass is springing ; 

But far away in happier sphere 

Still lives the soul of Durham Weir. 
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O thou sad month of May, could'st thou not pass away 
As thou wert wont, with all Nature in tune ! 

Why, with thy latest breath, leave us this cloud of death, 
Dark'ning with sorrow the sunshine of June? 

Why must thou now belie thy old cognomen ; why 

Spitefully lay on this burden of care? 
Merry month nevermore; — saddest month, evermore, 

The name in our hearts which thou henceforth must bear. 
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Say, 'mong thy fairy flowers, say, in thy leafy bowers, 
Loved he not fondly to wander and stray ? 

Tears in the daisies' eye, tears on each leaflet lie, — 
And thou art answered, thou sad month of May. 

Where June's merry voices ? No linnet rejoices ; 

The mavis and blackbird are hushed on the tree; 
No more on her airy wing, blithesomely carolling, 

Low laden with grief lies the lark on the lea. 

When Time on his healing wing, balm to your grief doth bring, 
And Hope's ray anew lits the darkness and gloom, 

O, hasten on wings of love, hie ye from mead and grove, 
Chant your sweet requiem over his tomb. 

How sad to remember, when frosty December 
Calls forth to the bonspiel her bands full of glee, 

No more will he take his stand, cheerful, with broom in hand, 
The pride of the rink, and the joy of the " tee." 

No more shall we hear again, his "O, be unerring men !" 

All too unerring hath fallen the blow ; 
No more shall his ringing cheer, trumpet-toned, high and clear, 

Shout o'er the victory his " bravissimo ! " 

Blow no more over us, blustering Boreas, 

Come no more south with thy snow-covered head ; 

Gone, and for aye, is he who would have welcomed thee: 
The Saul of our curlers, our Durham, is dead. 

Well hast thou played thy part, manly and feeling heart ; 

How many will miss thee, now bid thee farewell 
Sleep on, and sleep soundly; — forever, and fondly, 

The Laird of Boghead in our memories shall dwell. 
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®n the fill. 

(Lines on the death of a friend accidentally killed in 
Edinburgh on the yth January^ 1865). 

The following verses refer to the death of Mr James Douglas, son of Mr 
David Douglas, farmer, Dechmont, who was accidentally killed in the .Grass- 
market, Edinburgh, on the date named, in the very flower of his age. The 
deceased, with whom we had a personal acquaintance, was an amiable, intelli- 
gent, and good-hearted young man, whose untimely end has been deeply lamented 
in the district to which he belonged.— <Ed. " Falkirk Herald.") 

I stood on the hill-top at break of the day, 
And watched the sun chasing the grey mist away; 
I looked out on mountain, vale, river, and rill, 
And all seemed in peace from my stand on the hill. 

Before me the valley of Almond was spread ; 
The steep hills of Pentland rose high overhead ; 
Beyond, the broad Forth, with Inchkeith flashing still 
Its signal of danger, I saw from the hill. 

With first streak of dawn the lark tempted the wing, 
And, cheated to warble a welcome to Spring, 
It flutter'd uncertain, then sank and was still, 
And rose not again to its song on the hill. 

From cottage and homestead the blue curling smoke 
Told safely from slumber their inmates awoke ; 
But the milk-maiden's song, and the cock's double trill 
No echo responsive awoke on the hilL 

The whistle of plough-boy who toil'd on the lea, 
The chirrup of songsters from bush, brake, and tree, 
The ring of the anvil, and click of the mill, 
All jarr'd on the sense as they rose on the hill. 

Then why did this scene, that in days oft before 
I reckon'd the fairest, now please me no more? 
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And why o'er my heart these forebodings of ill? 
Too well was I answered that morn on the hill. 

>"br see o'er Edina's fair city a cloud, 

Suspended in air like funereal shroud, 

Still nearer and nearer approaches, until 

It rests on a homestead that stands on the hill. 

And who is that horseman, reluctant and slow, 
Whose mien wears the impress of sorrow and woe ? 
Back, bird of ill omen, thy presence will kill ! 
Nor enter that homestead that stands on the hill 

Oh! ill-fated horseman, what, what brings you here? 

I waited a moment in silence and fear; 

A shriek of despair — oh ! how piercingly shrill, 

Rung out from that homestead and broke on the hilL 

Alas for thy message ! in that cry so wild 
A mother lamented the death of her child, 
Who left home in safety his task to fulfil : 
They bear him a corse to his home on the hilL 

Thy sorrows are ended, thy warfare is o'er, 
And the friends who have known thee must know thee 
no more : — 

God, give them strength now to bow to thy will, 
Who art Lord of the valley and God of the hill ! 

Sleep on and for ever, dear friend of my youth ; 

1 knew naught of thee save of honour and truth : 
Sleep on and for ever, sleep soundly and still, 
Thy mem'ry lives green in that home on the hill. 
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foment of the $jighhmb grigab*, 

on t\t §txfy of Sir Colin Cmnpbtll, jfitUr-Pais^all — 

ITorir iKljrtrt. 

Let the coronach wail through each wild mountain glen, 
For the pride of the Highlands, the bravest of men, 
Has gone to his rest ; and our Island Queen weeps 
Fresh tears o'er the grave where her bold hero sleeps. 

Not alone in her grief, — for the country he served 
Claims to mingle its tears, and to show he deserved 
All the honours (though late) that were showered on his 

head, 
And to rank him a place 'mong its mightiest dead. 

The Queen mourns the hero an empire did save, 
And the country the captain, both gallant and brave ; 
But the soldier and Highland Brigade to the end 
Mourn the gallant Sir Colin as chieftain and friend. 

What proud recollections come crowding the past, 
Almost chasing away the sad thought, — 'tis the last — 
Of the distant Crimea, when, in tartan arra/d, 
He led the bold hearts of the Highland Brigade. 

In that soul-stirring scene, on the Alma's proud height, 
How his grand rugged face was lit up with delight; 
How we hung on each glance of his bright eagle eye, 
Prepared on the instant to do or to die. 

When we saw the dark columns, so compact and square, 
That were massed on our front, every eye that was there 
Was instinctively turned on the face of the chief, 
As if looking to fate with a Hindoo's belief. 

What we saw in that face, what we read in each line, 
Was a something we felt, but can never define; 
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But our feet trod the earth, and our rifles were grasp'd 
With a vigour that told it was victory at last. 

Like the swoop of an eagle, like shaft from the bow, 
Like spring of the panther we fell on the foe ; 
On, on like a thunderbolt straight to the goal, — 
And those huge living masses rolled up like a scroll. 

When the six hundred horse charged the valley of death, 
When the boldest of hearts for a time held their breath, 
With the pride of a hero he viewed it from far ; 
For he gloried in battle, and felt it was war. 

When to seize Balaklava the Muscovite horse 
Made a dash at our Chief in out-numbering force; 
With his thin line of red, he unmoved met the shock, 
And hurled back the foe, like a wave from the rock. 

Again, with our Chief, 'neath a hot Indian sun, 

What bold deeds of daring — what brave fields were won ! 

His matchless achievements at Lucknow attest 

To the might of his arm, with the arm he loved best 

With the gallant Sir Colin to lead the Brigade, 
No foe that was mortal could make us afraid; 
No odds could appal us. Come fifty to one; 
If the will of our Chief, 'twas enough, — it was done. 

His battles are ended, his triumphs are o'er, 
And the gallant Sir Colin shall lead us no more. 
Sound sleeps the old veteran ; — and never did grave 
Close over the form of a soldier more brave. 

While brave deeds of daring, and bold feats of arms, 
And the slogan of war-pipe for soldiers have charms ; 
While true loyal Scots wear the kilt and the plaid 
His memory shall live in the Highland Brigade. 

For ne'er of command had a leader more pride, 
And ne'er did brigade more in leader confide; 
As the soldier's true friend in our hearts he shall dwell, 
How could we but love him who loved us so well 

\3 
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<£hc ©lb Veteran. 

To make the best of summer holiday 

I for the fields sang Ho ! and light and gay, 

Soon left behind the city's smoke and throng ; 

With staff in hand, I briskly marched along, 

By shady lane and by-path many a mile. 

Dame Nature wore her most bewitching smile, 

And gayest garb of green. The morning breeze 

In soft love whispers wooed the leaf-clad trees; 

And the pleased trees, with tremulous delight, 

Shook off all traces of the tearful night, 

Then waved and tossed their jubilant arms on high 

In all the gladness of wild ecstacy. 

The breeze coquettish now would leave the grove, 

And o'er the flowery meadow wanton rove, 

Kissing the tear-drops from the daisy's lid, 

Or some sweet floweret 'neath the coppice hid ; 

Then sport among the fields of waving hay, 

That seemed to fancy running right away 

In hot pursuit, to catch the skirts of May. 

The corn, not yet in ear, was of a hue 

So deeply green as near approached to blue, 

Healthy and strong, and giving prospect fair 

Of an abundant yield. The balmy air 

Was richly laden with the sweet perfume 

Of summer roses, briar, and hawthorn bloom, 

That lay like wreaths of snow upon the thorn, 

And breathed its fragrance to the breeze of morn. 

The cottage walls were covered with a screen 

Of leaves so dense, that scarce a stone was seen ; 

And o'er the porch did amorous entwine 

The honeysuckle, rose, and eglantine. 

In meadow, orchard, and the gay parterre, 

Flowers, summer flowers, were blooming everywhere. 

The twittering swallow darted 'mong the leaves, 

And reared his clay-built nest beneath the eaves. 
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The lingering cuckoo, with a choking heart, 

Sobbed out his farewell song, as loath to part 

From scenes so fair, his own dear native land, 

To dwell an exile on a foreign strand ; 

Yet fondly hoped with the returning spring 

To make the woodlands and the welkin ring 

With his glad notes again ; — while from the hay 

The new-come landrail piped his guttural lay. 

The minstrel lark poured sweetly o'er the lea 

A flood of love-impassioned melody. 

From bush, and brake, from dell, and leafy grove, 

One universal burst of praise and love, 

In various cadence, rose — wild woodland notes, — 

The gleeful warblings of a myriad throats ; 

And notably of all that tuneful throng 

The mellow mavis and the blackbird's song 

Recalled the mem'ries of life's early day, 

When free from care, and light of heart as they, 

I nested in the woods and roamed the dell; 

Climbed rocky steep and gained the grassy fell; 

Sweet wild flowers gathered in the sunny nook, 

Or fished for minnows in the prattling brook. 

Those happy days of innocence and mirth, 

The all of Eden that is left to earth, 

On which the memory fondly loves to dwell, 

Ye wake again, sweet voices of the dell ! 

Sing on ye golden links of mem'ry's chain ! 

Sing sweetly on ! ye warble not in vain. 

The laden bee, with almost startling force, 

Went wooming past on his unswerving course, 

Dusted all over with the stolen bloom 

Of golden whin and yellow-mantled broom ; 

While all around the never-ceasing hum 

Of insect life told rosy June had come. 

Among the turnips, long extended rows 
Of busy workers plied their light hand-hoes, 
And singled out from clustered tufts the best 
And strongest plants — uprooting all the rest 
The listless crow-herd on the field-gate swung, 
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Aad erer and arwe his rztr> sprzag: 
Th2s scared the crews pressed :he~ met 
Whh speed incased, nor ltr^i't d to alight. 



The bovine herds o'er rich green pasture stayed, 

Or Hing chewed their cuds beafa:^ tie <hade, 

Whisking the arao^s flks that did assail 

Their haVbonnd hides with an unwearied tail ; 

While others, tail in air, ran round the mead, 

Panting and blowing at their utmost speed : 

Then dashed imo the streazn, and sought the pool 

To slake their thirst and their hot hoots to cooL 

The flocks, divested of their winter coats. 

Cropped the hill-pasrures with the mountain goats, 

While nimble lambkins frisked in merry glee, 

And chased each other o'er the gowany lea ; 

And over all, from clear and cloudless sky, 

The sun looked down and smiled complacently. 

When gladly gazing on the lovely scene, 

There came the thought what Eden must hare been, 

And, as *n answer to my query, lo ! 

A band of children, in the fields below, 

Ran shouting o'er the mead with boisfrous glee, 

In chase of butterfly and honey-bee, 

From flower to flower — unfettered, free, and wild ; — 

Who would not wish to be again a child? 

" Ah, yes ! " I cried, " 'tis plain to dullest sense, 

The charm of Eden was its innocence. " 

Following the windings of a little brook, 

I made the pleasant village of Springcrook. 

Upon the banks of the meandering stream, 

That through the valley lingering seemed to dream, 

Nestling the base of steep o'erhanging hill 

Amid embowering woods, peaceful and still 

The little village lay, half-hid, half-seen, 

Amid a mass of dense rich foliage green. 

At last, methought, if yet on earth were found 

A spot where peace and sweet content abound, 

Twere surely here — and yet, again, 'twas strange, 
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As o'er the scene ray roving eyes did range, 
To find the village boasted churches two — 
One old and grey, the other spic-span new — 
"'Twas true, 'twas pity — pity 'twas, 'twas true." 

Beneath the branches of a spreading oak, 
His war-worn form wrapped in a martial cloak, 
Sat old Jack Armstrong that fine summer day, 
Blowing a cloud from his short pipe of clay ; 
And as the wreaths of pale blue smoke arose 
In eddying circles past the veteran's nose — 
Now swirling, dancing, wriggling, writhing, tost 
By gentle breeze, till in air-ocean lost — 
The old man watched with meditative eye 
Their upward progress to the branches high, 
Thinking, perchance, how much those smoky rings 
Had of resemblance to all earthly things. 

His aged form erect and firm he bore, 

And on his head a forage cap he wore; 

Among his hoary locks, that thinly stIRjfed 

From 'neath the cap, the light-wingedlfephyrs play'd, 

And to the fervent eye of Fancy shrfa* 

A glory halo round the old man's hea& 

Across his cheek a long, deep, purple scar 

Told of the hazard and mischance of war, 

Yet lent a special dignity and gsaAj '; 

And character unto his manly face. , 

A grey moustache adorned his upper lip, 

Shading his mouth, and twisted at the tip, 

Which from old habit he would frequent press, 

With thumb and finger, in a fond caress. 

A service medal on his breast was clasped ; 

And in his hand a stout oak staff he grasped. 

A wooden leg, with iron ferule shod, 

As meet protection from the grinding road, 

With many a strap was fastened to his thigh, 

And from the bench stuck horizontally, 

Stoutly and bold, and with defiant air, 

That plainly said, " Touch Jack or me who dare ; 
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Though not so handsome as my neighbour, still 

The worthy veteran's purpose I fulfil; 

I wear no trews, have neither cramp nor gout, 

And with my aid the old man dots about 

The best of friends and old companions we — 

I'll stick to Jack while Jack will stick to me ! n 

So soon as I espied the brave old man, 

Kindly saluted I the veteran ; 

Who, with innate politeness, frankly bade 

Me hearty welcome to the leafy shade. 

I thanked him warmly, and was pleased to find 

The brave old soldier affable and kind 

So down beside him on the bench I sat, 

To have a friendly, pleasant, social chat 

A fine old sample of the soldier class — 

Frank, brave, and chivalrous old Armstrong was. 

His lively humour and sound common-sense, 

Backed by his wide and long experience, 

A fav'rite made him both with old and young : 

His praises were the theme of every tongue ; 

And thus the burden of their plaudits ran : 

A brave old soldier and a good old man. 

Nay, even the children had a paction made 

With this old soldier, as they romped and played ; 

And each dispute and petty childish whim 

With one accord they all referred to him : 

Jack's word was law; — and it was shrewdly said 

Even older children sometimes sought his aid. 

For forty years his country he had served, 

And reaped the pension he so well deserved 

When roughly shattered by grim war's rude blast, 

He to his native village had at last 

Returned, to spend in comfort and in ease 

The lingering evening of his days in peace. 

With tales of camp, and siege, and battle fray, 
The tripping hours sped merrily away. 
In nervous, bold, abrupt, impassioned strain 
He fought his glorious battles o'er again ; 
And as the old man, garrulous, would tell 
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Of hairbreadth 'scapes, I vow I marked him well. 
Again, in fancy, as he faced his foes, 
How his eye kindled and his spirits rose ; 
His bosom heaved, his manly features glowed, 
And jerked the leg as if with life endowed, — 
His fingers clutched his staff, and then and there 
Made deadly passes at the foe — in air. 
Now proudly pointing to each seam and scar : 
This was a cut from Indian scimitar; 
This was a Flanders stroke my pate across, 
And this a bayonet thrust at Badajos; 
Here went a Pyrenean bullet through; — 
My leg I left on plains of Waterloo ! 

With martial pride, 'twas thus he told the tale 

Of deadly combat in the Douro's vale : 

"From early morn we marched, and at mid-day 

Beneath a chestnut grove our squadrons lay; 

But scarcely had we finished our repast 

When through the woods the bugle's warning blast 

To arms ! to arms ! with startling clamour, rang : 

Prompt into saddle every horseman sprang. 

A shake of comrade's hand, — a hurried word, — 

And from its scabbard leaped each gleaming sword. 

The charge was sounded, and a British cheer 

From British throats went ringing, high and clear : 

Each man aloft bore high his battle blade, 

Then for the foe at racing speed he made. 

Like mighty wave, like dreadful avalanche, 

We fell upon the cuirassiers of France. 

Down came the steel with swift, unerring blow : 

At every stroke we laid a foeman low ; 

Nor tightened rein, nor bated breath we drew 

Till, like a thunderbolt, we pierced them through ; 

High o'er the din the rallying shout was heard, 

' On ! follow me ! and charge again !' the word : 

Back on the foe, with red and reeking brand, 

We cheering fell The foe made gallant stand — 

For braver troops in battle never fought — 

But all their valour now availed them naught; 
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Resistless, through their broken ranks we crashed, 
And horse and rider to the ground were dashed. 
Still on we pressed, — the Gallic squadrons fled;" — 
And with a flourish of his staff o'erhead, 
The old fire gleaming in the veteran's eye, 
"Hurrah!" he cried, "Hurrah!" and "Victory!" 
The veteran paused, and, to my great surprise, 
A flood of tears was streaming from his eyes : 
These stirring memories of the by-gone strife 
Lived with his life, to leave him but with life. 
And who, unmoved, could view that tearful stream, 
And say that glory was an empty dream ? 
Brushing the tear-drops with his sleeve away, 
Thus he resumed the story of the fray : — 
" Aye 'twas a goodly fight, and bravely won ! 
There many a mother lost a gallant son. 
Forgive, I pray, if for a comrade dear 
I needs must shed a tributary tear. 
Alas ! poor Gordon, — braver ne'er drew breath, — 
That evening's sun you met a soldier's death ! 
Where thickest lay the dead upon the plain 
I found my true and brave old comrade — slain ! 
Pierced through the heart by deadly foeman's brand, 
Grasping an eagle in his stiffened hand. 
Yet, ere receiving that last, fatal thrust, 
Six of the foemen he made bite the dust ; 
Cold, stark and stiff, upon the dewy ground 
The trophies of his prowess lay around : 
Slayer and slain ; the gory, mangled heap 
In peace together slept their last long sleep. 
(O Wrath ! O Hate ! how signal thy defeat ! — 
All-conquering Death ! thy triumph how complete !) 
Solemn and sad, beneath the moon's pale ray, 
I dug his grave beside him where he lay; 
Then raised him gently in my arms, and took 
A last farewell — a last, fond, lingering look 
Of poor Will Gordon, as I slowly laid 
Him softly down within his narrow bed ; 
Replaced the cold turf gently on his breast, — 
Murmured a prayer, and left him to his rest." 
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Now sank the sun behind the distant hill; 
The evening air was growing cold and chill, 
And gave us warning that the time was nigh, 
Though loath to part, when we must say good-bye. 
With mutual wish for length of happy days, 
We each prepared to take our several ways; 
And as I warmly grasped him by the hand, 
I prayed that long might this, my native land, 
Have such defenders as that brave old man, — 
And so I parted with the veteran ; 
Returned to town in cool of evening grey, 
Pleased with my ramble and my holiday. 



Oh, where are you going, dear Patrick, 

That you're packing your bundle up so? 
Would you leave your ould mother in Ireland? 

No, Patrick, my darlin' don't go. 
I know you've been talking with Murphy, 

That Yankee deceiver, and spy ; 
But don't you believe him, dear Patrick, 

Every truth that he spates is a lie. 

Tis nothing but bouncm* and blarney 

Their talk about rations and pay; 
Sure their gould's just a durty bit paper 

That won't pay an ounce of green tay: 
'Tis only for fightin' they want yez, 

And in troth that's an Irishman's right; 
But it is for repealin' the Union, 

Not to patch up a Union, they fight $ 

Not a hap'orth the better, feelave me y . 

Will you there be than where you are now ; 
Sure there's praties enough in ould Ireland, 

Wid butter-milk fresh from the cow ; 
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And Kathleen, your sweet little charmer, 
When she hears her dear Patrick's away, 

Will marry some jintleman farmer 
Wid sense in ould Ireland to stay. 

Then, Patrick, dear, listen to reason, 

Get them notions quick out of your head, — 
Sure, your better a poor boy in Ireland 

Than a captain out there, if your dead ? 
But if you're for fighthV you spalpeen, 

There's sticks in the county Kildare, 
Then give that ould villain a beatin' 

Wid your black-thorn, at Donnybrook Fair. 

Hooray, boys ! yer safe, by that token, — 

For I know well, that glance in your eye 
Meant mischief wid your father before yez, — 

And why not with his son now, say I. 
But I'm wastin' good time now in talkin', 

And Kathleen will share in my joy ; 
So get her consint to the weddin' : 

And my blessin' be wid you, my boy. 



IoJjk $tefalanir, Jtonirw of $a%aie J^takmg, 
$om I7tfr %ril, 1737. 

Back in the all-productive womb of Time 
This day to Bathgate was John Newland born, 
And we who reap the harvest of that life, 
Spent in our cause, and garnered for our use, 
Shall we not grateful in our hearts enshrine 
The noble giver, in the precious gift, 
And heartfelt homage pay to parted worth, 
On this auspicious anniversary? 
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Of humble lineage born, a son of toil, 

His own right arm and manly heart and true 

(Saving the help a little learning gives) 

His only patrimony; Scotia's pride 

Is, that her sons with those alone will carve 

Their names triumphant on the steep of Fame; 

Nor yet deceived, the Herculean task 

He daring did — there stands the monument. 

Conscious of inborn power, fetter'd and chain'd 
Like a strong eagle to his native rock, 
He eager scann'd the wide horizon round. 
The setting sun in rich profusion glow'd, 
Adown the West, and there he fix'd his gaze ; 
Bright, golden visions o'er his fancy float, 
Beckoning welcome. "I will go," he cried, 
" My axe and arm will hew my destiny." 

Beneath Jamaica's sun the palm-tree waves 

Its tuft-like patch of foliage to the sky, 

And o'er the upland slopes and plains beneath, 

The berried coffee and the sugar cane, 

With all of tropical luxuriance spread. 

Chis was the field, and there was Newland found: 

He earnest labour'd, and his recompense 

Lay in the golden harvest that he reap'd. 

Was it for this that he had drawn a prize 
In Fortune's lottery, whose praise I sound? 
And must I lay aside the worthless pen, 
As having reach'd the human end and aim 
Of all endeavour ? No ! forbid it, — no ! 
A simple tablet in some quiet churchyard 
Had then recorded all I want to know; 
His greatest deed still yet remains unsung. 

He saw that new land cumber'd with the growths 
Of ages, but the well-directed axe 
Earnest applied, they quiver'd to the core; 
Their doom the birth of greater ends decreed. 
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So felt he ignorance must bow the head 

Before the axe of education keen. 

" My life," he cried, " I freely shall devote 

To this great end." Oh ! but 'twas nobly done ! 

Prosperous and happy on Jamaica's shore, 
He still retained the memories of youth, 
And claims to simple education owed. 
His home, his friends, still more his native land, 
What son of Scotia ever can forget ? 
Firmer and deeper as the mountain oak 
Clings to the rock, the ruder that it blows, 
So clung to Newland's heart his native land. 

His heart expanded with expanded means: 

Not he the man to sit him calmly down, 

And spend the evening of his days in ease. 

He labour'd to the last — and generous gave, 

With God-like magnanimity of soul, 

The well-earned fruits of a laborious life 

To education; Bathgate's rising sons 

Drink the pure stream, free from the fount he gave. 

On thy proud scroll, O Scotia! may be found 

Many a hallo w'd name of worth and fame, 

And none more proudly can you vaunt than those, 

The noble benefactors of their kind, 

Whose rich bequests have made thy standard wave 

Free o'er an educated populace : 

Newland, like thine, be ours the glorious aim, 

The world the better by our living leave ! 

Thus much receiving, what has Bathgate done 
To prove possession of a grateful heart? 
Each natal day high festival she holds ; 
Bedecks herself with flags and bannerets, — 
Triumphal arches span her thoroughfares ; — 
Musters her offspring in their best attire, 
And to the strains of lively music they 
Her crowded streets perambulate. .'Tis well 
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I say, 'tis well — I do not say 'tis best, 
To play the peacock, yet be void of heart ; 
Tis but to rob John Newland of his crown, 
And set it on our own vain-glorious heads. 
Those empty niches in the walls unfilled 
" With storied urn or animated bust " 
Are silent monitors of Bathgate's shame — 
Bar sinisters upon her grateful shield. 

Let these be filled, and let the parents vie 

With the trustees and teachers to uphold, 

In all its fulness and integrity, 

The noble institution he bequeathed, 

By working hand to hand and heart to heart, 

And in its fruits be judged and justified. 

Thus best may we prove worthy of the gift ; 

Thus best may we John Newland's name revere. 



%tntk: 

Who hath not felt the soul-subduing power, 
The soothing sweetness of the twilight hour 
When weary Phcebus hath retired to rest 
On golden couch, adown the glowing West; 
When Luna fair, robed in her silv'ry sheen, 
Looks from the sky, the star be-jewelled queen; 
When mute the songsters' notes upon the tree; 
When lowly lies the lark upon the lea 
With folded wing; when labour's voice is still, 
And, save the gentle murmur of the rill, 
Or stray cur barking to the moon, no sound 
Breaks the deep silence that reigns all around ; 
When Nature, tearful, yet resigned, doth lie 
With bated breath, in hushed expectancy ? 
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The witching softness of the dreamy light, 

Melting by slow gradations into night ; 

The deep, fantastic shadows that do fall, 

And creep, hobgoblin-like, along the wall ; 

The weird-like silence, and the ghost-like gloom 

Stealing through every corner of the room, 

Seem to frail, human nature more akin 

Than glare of noonday, with its noisy din 

Of busy labour, — and do gently move 

To calm repose, to thought, to prayer, and love. 

One Summer's eve in pensive mood I lay, 
Tired with the toil of the expiring day ; 
Yet, though I courted sleep and calm repose, 
Mine aching lids, perverse, refused to close : 
Charm as I would, my charming was in vain, 
The drowsy god would none of me 'twas plain ; 
Like maiden coy, he held himself aloof, 
Alike to charming and persuasion proof. 

Now o'er the mind, enchaining sense and soul 
As with a spell, a thoughtful rev'rie stole : 
The brain, compactly knit in every part, 
In special tension for a thoughtful start, 
Called airy Fancy from her roseate bower 
To wing a flight, and test her new-born power. 
Quick, at the summons, eager Fancy flew 
A dizzy flight, and soon was lost to view. 
Away, by moon, and star, and planet bright 
She soared to realms of uncreated light, 
Where, 'neath a nightless sky, in lasting day 
Calm and serene, the plains of Heaven lay 
In all their beauty and their loveliness, 
Radiant with light, life, joy and happiness: 
Earth's noon-day splendour here was all out-done,- 
The God of Glory was Himself the sun 
And centre of all light ; and from the throne 
Creation's borrowed light irradiate shone. 
Veiling the brightness with her outspread wings, 
She looked upon unutterable things; 
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Listened a moment, with enraptured ears, 
The joyful music of the circling spheres; 
Heard, too, the strains of never-ending song, 
The hallelujahs of the angel throng 
That floated in the clear and ambient sky, 
And filled all Heaven with sweetest melody. 

Now prone, descending on a moonbeam, she 
Plunged fearless headlong in the open sea ; 
Down, ever down, down to the lowest deeps 
Of fearful hell the daring spirit sweeps. 
Eternal night ! that knew no dawn of day, 
Dark, sterile, cold and motionless, it lay 
In awful silence ; not the faintest breath 
Stirred the cold air in that abode of death, — 
Creation's dross — high Heaven's dire reverse — 
The burned-out cinder of the universe. 
In conscious death, with not the power to move; 
In stricken terror, with no part in love ; 
Torn from his head his bauble of a crown, 
His sceptre broken, and his hands chained down, 
Despair sat fettered on his frozen throne, 
Without the satisfaction of a groan ; 
'Lone Justice ruled, for Mercy long had fled, 
And Hope no raylet on the darkness shed ; 
Mute Horror reigned supreme, nor wail, nor woe 
Found ere a tongue in that abyss below. 

Then, with a shudder and a bound, she cleared 
The intervening space, and soon appeared ; 
And nothing daunted by her plunge and flight, 
She playful revelled in the realms of light : 
Spreading her wings to catch the flowing breeze, 
Upon a flake of foam she skimmed the seas. 
O'er restless ocean, wild and wide, away 
Sailed the light spirit, frolicsome and gay : 
Now drawn by dolphins o'er the sea-green waves ; 
Anon, with mermaids in their coral caves ; 
Now borne along on back of blowing whale, 
Or holding on by great sea-serpent's tail, 
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Dropping a tear of pity as she passed 

The castaway upon his drifting mast : 

Now in the thunder and the tempest's roar ; 

Now idly wandering by the sea-beat shore, 

Gathering the shells that all around her lay, 

And soon as gathered, throwing them away : 

Now with the syrens on the golden strand; 

Now with Queen Mab and suite in Fairyland, 

Tripping it lightly 'neath the moon's pale ray 

On dewy sward, by lonely ruin grey : 

Now with the school-boy on his way to school, 

Or fishing minnows in the limpid pool; 

Now in the lonely glen and leafy shade, 

Pouring the tale in ears of lovely maid; 

Sealing love's compact with a burning kiss, — 

Dreaming the dream of earthly happiness. — 

Dream on, oh, youth ! snatch from the hands of Fate 

The blissful cup, ere yet it be too late ! 

Too soon thou'lt find as weary Time rolls past, 

It is the first, the sweetest, and the last — 

Now lone, reclining 'neath the shading tree, 

Pondering the problem of man's destiny ; 

Now manly buckling to the task of life, 

With hopes high burning for the coming strife; 

Now in the battle's din and clash of swords ; 

Now in the senate, mid the war of words; 

Now in the city's slums, and sin's abode; 

Now in the old church pew, in house of God ; 

Now in the halls where mirth and music flow; 

Now in the felon's cell and home of woe : 

Like busy bee that flits from flower to flower, 

Disporting gaily its bright summer hour, 

From thought to thought, from whim to whim she flew, 

One breath, her joyful welcome and adieu ! 

Insatiate all, and yet by all untaught, 

The playful spirit was recalled by Thought, 

And, hand in hand, — as ever they should go, — 

They sought the Truth, with steady pace, and slow: 

And this they found throughout creation fair — 

Law, Love and Truth with God were everywhere. 
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When lo ! a stranger on the scene appears, 

Of thoughtful visage, and of ripened years ; 

Above his head a radiant belt or zone 

Of clear, transparent white* resplendent shone 

Bright as a sunbeam, as f meant to say, 

Behold I come crowned with the light of day ! 

His hoary locks were as the virgin snow, 

And like a furrowed field his thoughtful brow; 

His eyes were calm and clear, serenely blue, 

That told of unknown depths, and looked you through, 

Twin stars of heaven, in night's unclouded sky, — 

So softly bright, so full of mystery. 

His full-toned voice was rich, sonorous, round, 

And struck the ear with sweet melodious sound; , 

A long and flowing robe — his dress complete, 

Reached from his shoulders to his sandalled feet; 

His waist was girdled by a silver zone, 

In which was set a large and precious stone, 

Whose scintillations, so transcendent bright, 

Poured o'er the scene a copious flood of light : 

Yet stranger still, 'neath its unborrowed ray 

All things appeared transparent as the day; 

And by its light I clearly could descry 

Graved on the zone a mirror and an eye, 

A lamp, a key, a mask, — but rent in twain, 

And many symbols which I will not name. 

To guard the stone, a close, metallic screen 

Of finest workmanship aside was seen, 

That veiled the light, when closed, to mortal eye, 

Save on the keenest, closest scrutiny. 

For one brief moment was the stone exposed, 

For lo, the veiling screen the stranger closed. 

A massive chain was to the girdle strung, 

From which a golden key dependent hung : 

He seemed a sage of deep and varied lore, 

And in his hand a clasp-bound volume bore, 

On which, in burnished gold that flashed like flame, 

" Truth " was impressed, and told the volume's name. 

O'er all an air of majesty refined — 

Brave Jove, and Venus, — power and love combined; — 
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So awe-inspiring, yet withal so mild — 

Bold as a 'ron, gentle as a child: 

Such was the stranger. Half in fear and sha™^ 

I meekly asked his errand and his name; 

Truth. 

"Young man," said he, "my simple name is Troth; 

Too oft a stranger to the thoughtless youth — 

(To all of Mortal mould imperfect known," 

He added, deep compassion in his tone); 

"Yet to be found withal, whenever sought 

With patient labour and with earnest thought; 

If thou would'st aught of solid truth obtain, 

Trust not to Taney's overheated brain; 

That subtle spirit will deceptive prove, — 

But sober, thoughtful, seek ihe truth in love. 

Now greatly I rejoice, my friend, to find 

An earnest craving in thy youthful mind 

To know the truth, and my sole mission here, — 

To point the way, and bid thee persevere." 

Youth. 

Involuntary all, I bent the knee, 
And kissed the sage's hand. 

Truth. 

"Not unto me, 
But to the God of Truth alone, be paid 
All praise and worship," he indignant, said 
"Rise to thy feet and learn, faint-hearted youth, 
To stand up boldly in the face of truth." 

Youth. 

Sorely rebuked, I said in doubt and fear, 
"But may not man the sacred truth revere?" 

Truth. 

"Revere the truth with all thy mind and soul,r— 
Yet truth is but a part and not the whole; 
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The God of Truth is God of Law and Love, 
All over all, in whom all live and move. 
Through truth aspire to know the God of Truth — 
That is the safe and only guide for youth." 

Youth. 

"And yet, O Truth, I pray thee tell how I 
May know the truth from that which is a lie?" 

Truth. 

"Look on this stone — survey it well, for sooth 

It is none other than the Lamp of Truth ; 

Minutely scan the finely woven screen, 

Through whose interstices the light is seen 

Faintly to struggle, — 'tis the royal gate 

Through which all light of truth doth emanate ; 

Here thou must knock, and knock with all thy might, 

If thou desirest aught of purer light ; 

Nor canst thou doubt that were it now unveiled, 

A richer volume of the light prevailed. 

And yet no other light the world hath known 

Than that which floweth from this veiled stone. 

True, as I did approach thou caught'st a glance 

Of Truth's unveiPd light : the circumstance 

Doth represent that instinct in thy soul, 

The knowledge of a pure and perfect whole. 

Man sees the truth but dimly and in part, 

Yet each new truth, in science and in art, 

Dissolves a thread of ignorance or lie, 

And opens up to his imperfect eye 

A new-born ray of richer, purer light — 

One star the more set in the brow of night 

Thus, then, the truth must ever be to thee 

What deep conviction makes't appear to be. 

The truth is but the absence of the lie, 

And lie, the imperfection of the eye. 

That doth behold the truth, — to thee, dear youth, 

Not less the truth, although not all the truth. 

In truth's invulnerable armour clad, 

Speak up, speak out, though all the world cry mad ; 
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Let no vain prospect of immediate gain 
Tempt thee to twist the truth thou dost obtain 
To meaner purpose, as the fashion is, 
And overlap it with false mysteries ; 
But strong in thy conviction, bold declare 
The truth as thou received'st it, laid bare 
Where there is mystery there lurks a Ke— 
Where there is truth there dwells simplicity. 
Nor canst thou aught of purer truth obtain, 
And still thy previous ignorance retain ; 
The nearer thou approachest to the light, 
In just proportion disappears from sight 
The screen of falsehood, ignorance, or he — 
The previous truth of thy imperfect eye. 
The specious lie, even though 'twere not a crime, 
. Stands not the testing crucible of time, 
But back recoils, and with redoubled force, 
In retribution on its guilty source. 
Truth is eternal, but the lie must die, 
And all who lie must make their life a lie. 
To save a lie from instant sure defeat, 
Requires a thousand more to bolster it; 
But soon or late the edifice must fall — 
They build too low whose summit crowns not all 
As from the contact of the flint with steel, 
The spark's emitted, so the true and real 
From* what is false the mind's eye doth descry 
When it hath slain the hydra of the lie. 
Away with subterfuge ! — of this be sure, 
Alone the plainly spoken, simple, pure, 
And honest truth will stand time's scorching test, 
And brightest shine when most severely prest" 

Youth. 

" Erewhile thou said'st that truth were but a part — 
Why speak'st thou now as it perfection wert?" 

Truth. 

"Truth merely as the truth were but a part, 
And as a part imperfect as thou art; 
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Though truth collective were in less degree 
Imperfect part, being greater part than thee. 
Law, Love, and Truth, combined in God, are one, 
Eternal and unchangeable, — the sun 
And centre of perfection — all — the soul — 
The pure and perfect spirit of the whole — 
Diffused through all — in whom all live and move — 
Thus all is Truth, and all is Law and Love." 



Youth. 

" Oh, sacred Truth ! most venerable Sage ! 
Crowned with the ripe experience of age — 
Thou who alone dost bear the golden key 
That may unlock creation's mystery — 
But for a moment give mine eyes to look 
Upon the open volume of the book, 
That I, O Truth ! may understand and know 
The mystery of all we are below." 

Truth. 

"It may not be. What thou dost blindly ask 

Is set by God as all creation's task 

One warning word — let not thy fancy rove 

Beyond the limits of Law, Truth, and Love. 

Know there are thoughts which mortals may not dare, 

And truths which Truth itself may not declare 

To mortal man, that lie beyond the scope 

Of finite wisdom, and are lost to hope. 

Nay, even the angels have desired to gain 

A perfect knowledge of the whole in vain. 

The perfect truth to perfect mind is known, 

And that perfection is with God alone. 

Away the thought! the mind must be prepared 

For truth's reception, ere it be declared. 

Slow, by degrees, eternal truth doth yield 

Its treasures unto thought; were it revealed 

To man in whole, he could not know and live; 

And yet thy boldness freely I forgive. 
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"One moment think— do not the dawning grey, 
And rosy dawn, precede the orb of day, 
Training the feeble eye of man to bear 
The dazzling brightness of the noontide glare? 
Must not the ore be in the furnace tried? — 
The wax be melted ere the seal's applied? — 
The seed be sown ere you may hope to reap? — 
And ere it walks must not the infant creep? 
As yet the world hath only known the springy 
The precious seed-time, and the blossoming; 
The summer comes, — but the full-ripened ear 
Of glorious harvest is yet far from near. 

"Up truth's steep ladder, step by step, must climb 

Succeeding ages in all coming time ; 

And each ascent gained by the thoughtful few 

Opens a wider, nearer, clearer view 

Of Deity and Truth — this the decree, 

Thy goal the start-point of thy sons shall be. 

And when at length the final step is gained, 

And truth as in creation ascertained; 

When Time, and Death, and Evil — conquered 

Are lost and swallowed up in victory, 

Then, not till then, despite prophetic seers, 

And Cumming trumpets sounding in our ears, 

Softly and gently as the shades of night 

Gather the golden harvest of the light, 

Back unto God, the essence and the soul, 

The one supreme great spirit of the whole, 

Earth, sea, and air, sun, moon, and starry sky, 

In that grand hour of victory, will fly, 

And all be gathered to eternity. 

Thus unto man the splendid task is given, 

To win creation back again to heaven; 

And know, with every truth the power you gain 

To forge a link to evil's lengthening chain. 

Resist the evil then with all thy might — 

Be this thy duty morning, noon, and night ; 

And as thou travelPst on thy heavenward road 

Think, by resisting, thou assistest God. 
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"Oh, what a thought! to think the gorgeous plan 

Of the Almighty in creating man, 

Was but to aid Him in the glorious strife, 

And for reward to reap eternal life. 

Wake to the strife ! ye sons of men, awake ! 

Tis heaven or hell, 'tis life or death, the stake: 

Too long by doubts and fears alternate tossed, 

Wake to the strife ! or wail the battle lost" 

Youth. 

"I thank thee, Truth, for thy forgiveness 
Of my presumption and foolhardiness ; 
And though the truth of all he is below, 
As an imperfect part, man cannot know. 
Oh, still in pity hear my humble prayer, 
And ere thou goest graciously declare 
How, in a world of falsehood, sin, and strife, 
May we poor_ mortals steer the barque of life?" 

Truth. 

"Right gladly will I answer thee, dear Youth, 
And all who earnest seek aright the truth. 
If thou would'st safely sail life's troubled seas, 
Spread Thought's broad sails to catch fair Wisdom's 

breeze ; 
Be deep conviction and a conscience clear 
The chart and compass by which thou dost steer; 
Zeal thy look-out, and Faith thy pilot true; 
The Christian virtues, one and all, thy crew; 
Hope thy sheet-anchor, Law thy helm, and fast 
Nail Love's true colours unto Honour's mast ; 
Sobriety thy ballast, with a freight 
Of soul immortal, Christ thy captain great ; 
Mercy thy life-boat, and the moral code 
Thy "bill of lading, and thy owner God. 
These are the guides that unto man are given 
To shape his course into the Port of Heaven. 
Well found in these, securely thou may'st steer 
The barque of life from shoals and quick-sands clear, 
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By sunken rock, through storm and hurricane, 
Arid all the dangers of life's troubled main. 
When difficulties, doubts, and fears perplex, 
When baffling thoughts and dire misfortunes vex, 
Bear ever onward — keep the goal in view, 
And trust in God to bring thee safely through. 
On ! speed thee on ! and fare-thee-well 1 " he cried- 
" On ! speed thee on ! " the echoes all replied, 
And with a look of love he vanished. 
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Far in the deep recesses of the brain, 

From vision hid and miscroscopic strain, 

A subtle something lies we cannot find — 

God's greatest gift, imperishable mind ! 

Ethereal essence of mind's unity 

Mixed with our baser clay, and raising high 

Man o'er the lower herd, instinctive led 

To seek communion with the Parent Head, — 

It bursts its feeble tenement of clay 

And wings and soars in eager flight away, 

Till, having struck the sacred chord it sought, 

Flashes electric back a charge of thought — 

One milestone more upon the heavenward road 

To tell how near, how far, we are from God I 

Thrice happy he to whom the power is given ,„•! 

Fitly to use the telegraph of heaven ; 

And doubly-dyed a traitor who would shift 

To baser purposes the precious gift 

The good, the wise, alone may use it well ; 

The bad reverse the current straight to hell 

How strange the thought, in human breast to find 
The temples twain of good and ill combined I 
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T would seem as if that old rebellious feud 

Twixt God and Satan was not yet subdued; 

That on the plains of heaven forced to yield, 

Satan makes man his modern battle-field. 

How must that proud, rebellious spirit chafe 

To think that man — that mortal man, that waif 

On the eternal stream — may equal cope 

With him, the prince, who once had dared to hope 

He migh.t dethrone Jehovah at a blow ! 

None ever soared so high — none ever fell so low I 

O heaven-born thought! eternal as the source 
From whence thou art, rolls on thy ceaseless course, 
Circling the earth, or like the comet race 
Wheeling at will through heaven's eternal space. 
Further than eye can reach, no matter where, 
Give thee but range that instant thou art there; 
Soaring and searching till in God is caught, 
The incarnation of the perfect thought 

The gathered world's experience thou art, 
Anew implanted in its living heart; 
For thee alone this mighty earth was made — 
Seed-time and harvest, tree and verdant blade, 
And heat and cold, alternate day and night — 
What are they but the prompters of thy flight ? 
Yea, man himself, with all that wond'rous sea 
Of worlds on worlds, created were for thee — 
The stately fragments of the perfect all ; 
The pillar they, and thou the capital. 
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Think, my brothers, as you travel 
O'er life's ever-changing sea ; 

There are truths yet to unravel, — 
Cause for each effect we see. 
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Think I — for thought alone will guide you 
Over rocks and shoals unseen; — 

Oh, how many men around you 
Live as death were all a dream ! 

Think ! — a world without ideas. 
Human life without a goal: 

What a chaos would it leave us! — 
Not the fragment of a souL 

Think ! — the powers we bend to evil, 

If to nobler purpose given, 
Earth were yet an Eden real, 

Stepping-stone to higher Heaven. 

Think ! — we may not all be equal, 
Nor with master-hand unfurl 

Truth's bright banner. Learn the sequel— 
Dust-like atoms make a world. 

Think! — for time is passing o'er us, 
And can never be recalTd; 

Ills indeed may lie before us, 
But may often be forestall'd. 

Think . — the streamlet from the fountain, 

As it seeks the ocean-tide, 
May not hope to turn the mountain; 

No, it meekly steps aside. 

Think, and let not trifles sting you ; 

Search the storehouse of the past ; 
Failures will the nearer bring you 

To the goal success, at last 

Think ! — and think in right good earnest — 
For experience oft hath taught 

That obstructions, ev*n the sternest, 
Yield before the power of thought 
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Think then, brothers, I implore you ; 

Be your motto " Do and dare ;" 
Read the facts, look straight before you, 

And you never need despair. 



Ah ! there are thoughts that surge and swell, 

And fill the eyes to overflow; 
Soul-melting thoughts, before whose spell 

The captive heart dissolves like snow; 
Moments in which the weight of years 
Is found condensed in scalding tears : 

Inflashings of a more refined 

And purer state than that of earth; 

Links of the golden chain that bind 
The soul to Him who gave it birth, — 

That teach us what we are — what we, 

Advancing, may hereafter be : 

Heart-heaving thoughts that thrill the chords 

Of feeling to their inmost core ; 
That find no sympathy in words, 

No voice in their too meagre store : 
Thoughts which the heart alone can feel; 
Yet, feeling, faileth to reveal: 

But in the silent, glistening tear, 
That slowly steals adown the cheek, 

They find expression more sincere, 
More forcible than words can speak — 

A language deeper, more intense, 

In mute, appealing eloquence ; 
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^ht Song of the ©ft Church fell 

For well-nigh five hundred years I have swung * 

In the belfry high and old; 
And many 's the merry peal I have rang 
Many the doleful knell I have flung 

From the church-tower, rip't with gold ; 
And my iron tongue doth plainly tell 
When gay, grave, or sad is the old church befl. 

I am merry and gay when the brides adorn, 

And a nuptial song I sing; 
Merrier by far when an heir is born ; 
Merriest of all on the Christmas morn, 

When a joyful peal I ring ; — 
O'er young and old, like a holy spell, 
Fall the Christmas chimes of the old church belL 

Like a warder true, from my turret height 

In the old church tapered spire, 
I keep watch and ward o'er the town at night, 
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Startling the sleepers, pale with affright, 

With my rousing cry of fire, — 
And the distant echoes hear, and swell 

The warning clang of the old church belL 

But dear to the heart is my holy call 

In the c&lm and peaceful air 
Of the Sabbath morn ; when from hut and hall 
I gather the good folks, one and all, 

To the house of praise and prayer : 
And blest are the people all who dwell 
Within the sweet sound of the old church belL 

I've a note of woe for that hour of gloom 

When the mournful funeral throng 
Bear the good old squire to his silent tomb ; 
O'er requiem swell, like the knell of doom, 

Falls my solemn dong — dong — dong. 
Straight to the heart goes the funeral knell — 
The doleful dong of the old church bell. 
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Oh, the- night that we parted, Mary, 

When the salt tears bedimmed thy bright eye, 
Do you mind how you pointed, Mary, 

To a bright little star in the sky ? — 

That gem in the robe of the sky. 

How we promised each night in the year, love, 
When the shades of the evening drew nigh, 

To steal out, and gaze for awhile, love, 
On that bright little star in the sky? — 
That shrine aloft in the sky! 
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And ever as on it I gazed, love, 

Have I fancied the glance of your eye 

Reflected so clear in the lift, love, 
By that bright little star in the sky — 
That mirror aloft in the sky ! 

And it seemed to say to my heart, love, — 
Though dark clouds now around you may fly, 

Fear not, for I'm still keeping watch, love, 
From my turret aloft in the sky — 
That warder aloft in the sky. 

Tis the star of remembrance, Mary ; 

And full oft as I gaze up on high, 
I'm reminded of love and of Mary 

By that bright little star in the sky — 
That mentor aloft in the sky. 



When the heart is sad and eerie, 
When the frame is worn, and weary, 
When the world looks dark and dreary, 

And old friends pass coldly by; 
When the cares of life perplex us, 
When the ills of life do vex us, 
When the hand of God corrects us, 

Welcome, welcome, sympathy! 

When misfortune's winds are blowing, 
When the tide of sorrow's flowing, 
When the stream of tears is rowing 

Down the channelled cheek of care ; 
Angel pity, softly stealing 
O'er the heart with kindly feeling, — 
Come ! bright star of hope and healing, 

Toll the knell of dark despair ! 
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Listen, my friend, unto a friend's advice: 
Touch not the cup; be sober, and be wise. 
Life hath of ills an all-sufficient store ; 
Oh, little need to make their number more. 
Dash from thy lips the fatal goblet down, 
Though fools may sneer, and boon companions frown. 
Say what of pleasure can the thoughtful mind 
In mad debauch and drunken revel find? 
To seek to drown thy sorrows in the bowl — 
What base, what blinded cowardice of soul ! 
And would'st thou for the wild delirious joy 
A drunkard feels, life, sense, and soul destroy? 
What would'st thou think, friend, of the sailor who 
Unshipped his rudder while the tempest blew? 
What of the soldier, who before the fray 
Threw down his musket, and then ran away? 
What of the builder of a fabric fair, 
Who fired a train and blew it in the air? 
Fool! coward! madman! doubtless you will say) 
And wisely; then what of the drunkard, pray, 
Who, erst in calmer mood and sober hour, 
Thought, spoke, and wrote with wisdom and with power, 
Unships the rudder of his reason, — flies 
Like a base coward to the cup, — applies 
The blazing torch of spirit to the train 
Of all his troubles, and destroys the brain ? 
With demon frenzy fired, defies his God — 
Rolls his wild eyes, and wallows in the mud? 
The devil laughs, but all the angels weep 
To see the wretch, debased by drinking deep, 
Sunk lower than the brutes; the reason given — 
That marks the heritage of man with heaven 
Wilful destroyed, with noble manhood gone — 
The saddest sight high heaven ere looked upon. 

Yet one word more, if I may make so bold : 
Thou hast a mother — she is growing old — 
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Who, in thy helpless years of childhood, pressed 

Thee with maternal fondness to her breast, 

Watched o'er thy slumbers with unwearied eye, 

And soothed thee with her gentle lullaby, 

Fed, clothed, and tended thee with all the love 

And holy joy a mother's heart doth move. 

When from a strippling unto man's estate 

At length thou passed — Oh ! who can estimate 

The glowing hopes, the swelling pride and joy, 

With which she gazed upon her darling boy. 

No longer helpless, widowed, and alone — 

Life's cares, life's troubles, every fear seemed gone; 

And strong in thee, her own beloved son, 

She felt life's victory at last was won. 

Say, must these hopes be blasted? — must the fruit 

Of all her cares be poisoned at the root ? ' 

And wilt thou add the bitter load of tears ! 

Unto her burden of declining years? 

No, no, my friend, it surely cannot be ; 

Thy duty here thou must too plainly see: 

Thine be the task in turn now to repay 

•The care bestowed upon thy opening day; 

List duty's call, and with a tender hand 

Make smooth her journey to the spirit land. 

From every hand the proffered bowl reject; 
Win men's esteem and gain thine own respect; 
Wake resolution, — call up self-control, 
And plant thy standard on a loftier knoll; 
Life with its trials and its duties scan, — 
Gird to their strife, and quit thee like a man. 
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My guid auld friend, my hqart is wae 
To hear Bogha' at last you're leaving; 

And weel I ken there's mony mae 
Forby mysel' the news is grieving. 

Thae gangrel bodies, pity me ! 

What will they dae when you're awa* frae's? 
A mainstay aye they had in thee — 

A house o' refuge aye Bogha' was. 

And no a whit behint yoursel' — 

Your gentle, guid kind-hearted sister: 

It needs nae prophet's gift tae tell 
Hoo sad and sairly they will miss her. 

Tae cower at night ayont a dyke, 

Or 'neath a hedge like wee field moosie; 

Oh, man ! 'twill be a cauldrife byke 
For that fell sodger Maister Lousie. 

It's doonright ruin tae the trade, — 
They'll hae tae sell their awmous pocks, man, 

And learn tae win their daily bread 
By sweat o' brow, like ither folks, man. 

Your faithfu' servants., ane and a', — 

The place, they've been sae lang about it, — 

Will be as sweert tae leave Bogha' 
As you yerseP, I dinna doubt it 

Oh, mercy ! hoo their hearts will fill, 
Tae part wi' mistress and wi' maister; 

It fairly baffles a' my skill 
Tae paint in words this sad disaster, 

w 
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Tae say you flit gin Martinmas ! 

Oh, wha on earth could ha'e supposed it? 
I never dreamt but on the place, 

Your mortal term, you would ha'e closed it 

Had our auld laird, wha's noo awa\ 

Been tae the fore I hadna feared it, 
The deil a fit frae dear Bogha', 

While you was spared, you would ha'e steered it 

Oor Member lately, worthy man, 

To Ireland went to learn his lesson; 
Could he import the Irish plan 

O* fixity, 'twould be a blessing. 

New lairds, my friend, and by the rood, 

New factors too, the deevil doubt them, 
Think tenants are like lemons, good I 

For nought on earth but what's squeezed out them. I 

And drooned wi' water, brunt wi* drouth, 
Plague or murrain — their hearts are whunstane; 

" Give ! give ! " they cry, wi' open mouth, 
And haud our noses tae the grunstane. 

O, would our gentles gi'e a thocht 

On ill-got craps, and backward wather — 
A hale year's labour gane for nocht — 
"'Twould save puir tenants muckle bather. 

But in thae gripping modern times 

It's wha can drive the hardest bargain; 
Nae matter hoo the tenant fens, 

The laird maun ha'e the hinmost farthing. 

I'm prood tae think, my friend, that you 1 

The time sae weel should ha'e employed it ; 

That while you paid the laird his due, 
A share tae your ain pouch decoyed it. 
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Ower a' the world that's common sense, 
And best o' farming, yea, I swear it; 

And some there be wi' mair pretence, — 
That leaf frae out your book might tear it 

It's maist the longest thing I mind 
Tae see you ower the riggs gaun stappin ; 

And when the day was warm and fine 
Among your workers quietly pappin'; 

Or 'mong your kye upon the lea — 
As braw a herd as grass e'er crappit; 

Or looking on wi' tenty e'e 
To see your crap cut, stook't, and stackit 

You ne'er at market, roup, or fair, 
Sat boozing like some I could mention; 

But on the ground, baith late and ear*, 
You gi'ed your business close attention. 

Tae meet ye yont at Johnnie's Knowe, 
Or by the burn down in the hallow, 

Blithe looking hoo your craps did grow, 
Wi' faithfu' Don^ the sonsie fallow; 

And for an hour tae ha'e a seat, 

And pree your mull, O what a pleasure ! 

Was aye to me the greatest treat, 
And ane I'll long and fondly treasure. 

Your ceaseless flow o' ready wit, 

An' keen, shrewd common-sense tae back it; 
At every lick the nail you hit, 

A better cracker never crackit 

But Time his ruthless hand hath laid 

Upon his ever busy broom, man; 
Before its sweep auld landmarks fade, 

And happiest hours are draped in gloom, man. 
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So' goes the world ; auld Time, my friend, 
The seeds o' life and care is sowin' ; 

Cauld sorrow's blast comes on the wind, 
And Reaper Death the crap is mowin'. 

I kenna what the future may 
Ha'e yet for me o* grief and sorrow; 

And what, dear friend, is yours to-day, 
God knows, may be my own -to-morfdw. 

Where'er ye gang, frae ilka skaith 

And ilka ill, kind Heaven defend ye; 

Then fare-ye-weel, God bless ye baith, 
And every guid in life attend ye. 
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It was a lovely iautumn clay, 

And many a rustling field 
Made good the promise of early spring, 

With ah abundant yield. 

Fair to the sun lay the tfeasure : fields, 
Resplendent in green and golid, 

And a pleasing prospect 6f plenty cheered 
The hearts of young and old. 

Deep in the russet-tinted woods 

The village children strayed, 
And gathered nuts and brambles wild 

Beneath their leafy shade. 
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The sheep were browsing on the hill, 

The kine on the clovery lea, 
And sipped the sweets of the purple heath 

The little honey bee. 

Down in the vale, like a silver thread, 

The winding river flowed, 
And village spire and cottage pane 

In brightest s.ui\shine glpwed. 

Far eastward lay the fertile strath 

Of fairest Lothians tfyree, 
And stretched away, like a plain of glass, 

The wide and open sea. 

The purple hue of the heath-clad hills, 
^ And clear Cerulean sky, 
Freckled with golden clouds, was a scene 
Dear to the artist's eye. 

Proud looked the sun from the heavens down 

On his handiwork and smiled, 
While gentle zephyrs cooled the brows 

Of those afield who toiled. 

But 'twas a goodly sight to see 

The joyful reaper bands, 
Bending before the golden gram 

With strong and willing hands. 

Glad was the heart of the simple swain, 

As, linked with his own dear maid, 
He kindly leaned o'er his share of the rig 

With his keen. and sweeping blade. 

The sparkle of her bright blue eye, 

And lovely winning smile, 
Was earnest of the full reward 

For all his care and toil 
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There were the men from Erin's isle — 

A stout, merry-hearted corps — 
Whose humour gay and flashes of wit 

Aye kept the field in a roar. 

There was an air of the picturesque 

About the Irish band; 
But better men in a harvest field 

Never took hook in hand. 

Full many a mirthful joke was passed, 

Full many a lively bout, 
When near rig ends, in a friendly strife. 

Who would be soonest out 

Behind the bands with his rake in hand 

To glean the straggled stalks, 
And eyeing it neatly cut and sheaved, 

The well-pleased farmer walks. 

And he inward smiled when circled high 

In air the cawing rooks — 
The sign of a fair and drying wind 

To the forest dense of stooks, 

That rose behind o'er the stubble field 

Thick as the autumn leaves ; 
And golden visions of bursting barns 

His fervent fancy weaves. 

In sheltered nook by the river side 

The quiet village lay; 
The wheel-wright and smith had closed their doors 

And gone afield that day. 

The couthy dame, with her clean fireside, 

And scrubbed and sanded floor, 
And table spread 'gainst father comes home, 

Sat knitting by the door; 
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And watched the younger children at play, 

As she plied the busy steel; 
And friendly gossiped, — her only dread 

A passing carriage wheel 

But who is she, of form so fair, 

Walks up the village street, 
With kindly smile, and kindlier word, 

For all she chanced to meet? 

Tis the squire's young, lovely daughter, 

Fair Emma of the vale; 
The pride of all the country-side, 

The flower of Almondale. 

With her a large Newfoundland dog 

That trotted on before 
In conscious pride, and in his mouth 

A light hand-basket bore, 

With a little store of cake and wine 

For poor, infirm, and old, 
And flannels she had knit and sewed 

Against the winter's cold. 

There smoked his pipe by the wide door-cheek 

The lazy publican: 
Of all the souls in the village, he 

The only idle man. 

On sunny knoll stood the little church, 

In lone and quiet churchyard, 
Where calmly the village fathers slept 

Beneath the rich green sward. 

As wave does follow after wave, 

And breaks upon the shore, — 
Is buried in the deep, deep sea, 

And there is seen no more, — 
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So, we, like them, our little span 

Of life will live, and die ; 
Like them, will mix with kindred earth; 

Like them, forgotten lie. 

There was an air of holy calm, 

Of silent awe and dread, 
About the spot, that awakened thoughts 

That would not be answered. 

Oh, if those sleepers would only wake 
What tale would they not tell; 

What of our thoughts would they confirm, 
What of our creeds dispel ? 

They raise no voice, they give no sign, 

The oracles are dumb; — 
Still will I cling to the blessed hope 

The grave shall find a tongue; 

That from this granary of death, 
Where lie the bound-up sheaves, 

Patiently waiting the Masters will 
To pass through the Judgment sieves, 

The chaff shall be scattered to the winds, 
The good seed, falling through, 

Will be taken and sown in brighter fields, 
And spring to life anew. 

The rusty gate, the unturned sward, 
The upright sculptured stone, 

Told their tale of long-continued peace 
In a language of their own. 

'Twas eve, and slowly set the sun 

Adown the western sky, 
The labour of the day was done, 

The reapers homeward hie. 



i 
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But, somehow, far behind the rest, 

With lingering step, and slow, 
That seemed as 'twere by accident, 

Came Jenny and her joe. 

And low and earnest whispers, passed 

The loving pair between; 
Nor parted they till the tryst was set 

To meet that night at e'en. 

The house-wife, she with busy hands 

Prepared the evening meal ; 
The ramblers from the woods returned 

And all an hungered feel ; 

And sat with ready spoon in hand, 

And wistful longing eye, 
While the father and the husband asked 

A blessing from on high 

On their frugal meal, nor failed to praise 

The Giver of all good, 
Who had crowned the labours of the year 

With rich supply of food. 

But scarce upon the father's lips 

The wished amen had died, 
When clatter went the spoons and plates 

Till all were satisfied. 

But Mary sly, the little puss, 

Had clambered on his knee, — 
And who was father's favourite 

It now was plain to see. 

And many a dainty little bite 

The little lady wiled 
From daddy's plate; but he grudged it not 

For he loved his little child. 
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Anon, both lads and lasses gay, 

All tidied up, and clean, — 
The picture of health their rosy cheeks, — 
Throng on the village green. 

Some "putt" the stone, some throw the quoit, 

Some seize the vaulting pole; 
While the maidens foot it in the dance, 

Or quietly knit and stroll 

Down by the winding rivers bank ; 

Beneath the hazel shade, 
Joe pours the simple tale of love 

In ears of his village maid. 

The mantling blush, the downcast look 

And trembling lips, express 
More forcibly than words could speak, 

The maiden's answer — yes. 

He locked her fast in his warm embrace, 

And gave her kisses sweet; 
The measure of their joy was full, 

Their happiness complete. 

O Love ! thou lightener of care ! 

Thou sweetener of toil ! 
Thou paint'st thy life-scape in rosy tints, 

And wreath'st it with a smile. 

Thine eyes, purblind, refuse to note 

The shadows of the scene ; 
Earth's symbol of a heavenly love — 

God grant it not a dream. 

But, like as stream unites with stream, 

When wandering to the sea, 
Gathering in beauty and in strength — 

So may love's journey be. 
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But now the deepening shades of night 

Call all to calm repose : 
And from many an humble couch that night 

A prayer to heaven arose. 

And Luna fair, like a gentle nurse 

The weary earth caressed; 
And neath her mild and gentle sway 

Soon lulled it into rest 

O Scotland dear, my native soil ! 

Despite thy changeful clime, 
Thou boastest many a scene like this 

In the lovely Autumn time. 

And proudly 'mong the nations, thou 

May'st vaunt a populace 
Unequalled still in war or peace — 

The pride of the human race. 
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Foulest blot on civilisation — 
Hell-born scourge — ignoble War, 

Spreading death and devastation, 
Drives along his crimson car ! 

Fiercer, bloodier, grows the battle — 
Louder roars the cannonade, 

Quicker, sharper, rings the rattle 
Of the deadly fusilade. 
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Countless thousands, dead and dying, 
Pierced by bullet, sword, and lance, 

Shriftless, shroudless, now are lying 
On thy plains, unhappy fiance. 

Starving peasants — smould'ring village — 
Wasted fields, and winter keen, 

Wreck and ruin, murder, pillage — 
Swell the horror of the scene. 

Into close beleagured city 

Pour the murcj'rous shot and shell; 

Women, children, without pity, 
Fall the victims, — is it well? 

Father, mother, sister, brother, — 
Still the carnage multiplies — 

Yet another, and another, 
Pile the bloody sacrifice. 

Now the wintry winds are moaning, 
Weary with the cry of pain ; 

And the blood-gorged earth is groaning 
With a surfeit of the slain. 

Loud the cry of blood to heaven 
From those Moloch-shrines ascends ; 

And the hearts of men are given 
Up to hatred and revenge. 

In a slaughter so unsparing — 
In this murderous rivalry — 

Tell me not of deeds of daring, 
Or of high-souled chivalry. 

Tell me not of noble study 

Of the hero strategist; 
It is murder foul and bloody, 

Call it by what name ye list. 
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Tell me not the worn-out story, 
That when wrought on larger scale, 

It becometh fame and glory ; 

Murder's murder, though wholesale. 

Played by Emperor, King, or Princeling, 
German, Frenchman, Jew, or Turk, 

Still the fact remains convincing 
They are doing devil's work. 

Say, did not the angel mission 

To the plains of Bethlehem 
Bear from heaven this high commission, 

"Peace on earth, good-will to men?" 

Wars are righteous when defensive, 

And the Lord is on their side ; 
When they sink to sheer offensive, 

Satan is their ruling guide. 

What are great Napoleons, Bluchers, 
Moltkes, generals great and small, 

But mere skilful human butchers — 
Out upon them, one and all! 

Must the niches in Fame's temple 
Still be filled with names like these, 

To exclusion of the gentle 
Heroes in the arts of peace ? 

Must the world still praise its Nero's? 

Men were wiser in their time ; 
Honoured they the truer heroes — 

Howard, Jenner, Simpson, Syme. 

Newton, Faraday, and Brewster, 
James Watt, Bell, and Stephenson, 

And like men — though not adduced — are 
Greater heroes every one. 
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Yield thee, France, and let this shameless, 
Guilty, cruel slaughter cease ; 

Thou must know thou art not blameless — 
Sue for honourable peace. 

Leader of the German nation, 
Art thou guiltless of offence? 

Is this war of devastation 
Truly one of pure defence ? 

When thy armies crushed the empire, 
At thy feet France suppliant lay; 

Why in fit of warlike temper 

Did'st thou throw that chance away? 

Thou who praisest God for victory, 
Dost thou curse him for defeat? 

It would follow as corollary, 
If thy logic were complete. 

If to thee a mission's given, 
Pious William, art thou sure 

Thy commission dates from heaven — 
Scrutinise the signature. 

List the earnest cry of many — 

Stay thy hand and sheath thy sword; 

Bleeding France and Germany 
Then, with thee, may praise the Lord. 

Must the wail of grief and sorrow 
Still supplant the joyful song? 

When will dawn the peaceful morrow? 
O, how long? O Lord, how long? 



4. 
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Weel, Walter, lad, I got your letter, 
For whilk I am your humble debtor; 
Its flowing style, defying fetter 

O* rhyme and line ; — 
Robin, I thocht, could dae nae better, 

It was sae fine. 

Wi* breathless joy I sat and heard it; 
Its simple sweetness I admired it ; 
My filling heart, in truth, it gar'd it 

Loup tae my mou', 
For, oh ! the feeling that inspired it 

Was friendship true. 

The rev'rence gi'en the great Creator 
Is not its least excelling feature ; 
Your sympathy with every creature 

That roves the wild, 
And keen delight in auld Dame Nature, 

Show Nature's child. 

Ane maist wad think, tae hear you crack 

O' acres tilled, and weel-built stack, 

O* hairsts, and kirns, and rape, and thack, 

Sae glib an* keen, 
A farmer, wi' a "nineteen" tack, 

Ye maun hae been. 

Still cultivate the noble art — 
Our truest, finest, sweetest part — 
And a* the pathos o' the heart 

Throw in your sang ; 
But never fly the venomed dart — 

That, that is wrang. 
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Within the royal bounds o' wit 
And humour aye contented sit ; 
And never, like a coward, hit 

Below the belt; — 
Truth ! Love ! and Honour ! — that's the bit 

A* hearts tae melt. 

Let a* the naethings, wha suppose 
That rhyme is easier writ than prose, 
Just seize a pen, and set their nose 

A sang tae mak', — 
They'll find, before the task they close, 

Their great mistake 

That wondrous gift o' rhyme and clink, 
That some ca' love, and some ca' drink ; 
While others say it smells, they think, 

O' the infernal : 
To you and me is gowden link 

0' the eternal ! 

The power divine, beyond control, 
The burning fire, the raptured roll, 
The earnest, deep, inspiring whole, 

That rule the poet, 
Is thought and feeling's very soul, 

Did men but know it. 

Quoth I unto mysel, If spared, 
When next you to the east repair'd, 
Despite rent, taxes, and the laird, 

Wi' han' aye clutchin', 
A shilling wi' ye, faith I'll wair't, 

On half-a-mutchkin. 

When round about the table set, 
Wi' twa-three kindred spirits met, 
On grim, dull Care we'll steek the yett, 

Gif ye hae mind : 
There's life, man, in the auld dog yet, 

And that ye'll find. 
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My hearty cock, we'se mak' a nicht o't ; 
And as for Time, ne'er heed the flicht o't; 
The morning gray, wese see the licht o't 

Before we lift; 
Or sit, like men wha had the richt o't, 

A double shift 

But here Dame Prudence, calm, displays 
Her solemn face, and, warnin' says — 
Do you, blind fule, forget hoo days 

* Are changed wi' you? 

Too lang you've run in Folly's ways — 

An* fact, that's true. 

It's no' wi' me as it hath been; 

The lichts are dark whilk I hae seen ; 

And on fair Nature's smilin' scene, 

Dear in the past, 
My clouded, dark, benighted e'en 

In vain I cast 

I cannot see the daisies grow, 
Or gaze upon their beauty now; 
The heavy hand is on my brow; — 

But God forbid 
I should do aught but meekly bow, 

As Job ance did. 

Wi' gentle hands to kindly nurse, 

Wi' still a shillin' in my purse, 

My darkened lot why should I curse? — 

I micht repent it : 
There's not a bad but micht be worse, 

Sae I'm contented. 

I may as weel say briefly here — 
Since you hae been sae kind as speir — 
I'm braw an' weel, an' hearty steer 

An' tak the air; 
I've bite an' soup, an' claes tae weir, — 

What need I mair. 
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An* there's a lamp that still doth shine, 
Borne by the sacred Muses Nine, 
That lichts the rich an* wealthy mine 

Of precious lore — 
The lamp of Poesy divine 

Shines bricht before. 

And wi' this licht tae guide my mind, 
Wi' Faith and Hope and Love combined, 
111 fearless steer before the wind 

Tae Death's dark shore, 
And through its portals hope tae find 

Licht evermore. 

Now fare-thee-weel, my worthy Walter, 
Should you turn lazy, lame, or falter, 
And fail your Musie tae exalt her 

In a* men's sicht, 
May your craig dangle in a halter, 

An' serve you richt 

Your wife an' weans I pray God bless them ; 
Lang may you loving dawt an' kiss them ; 
An' Wattie, may you never miss them 

Aff duty's road, 
Till a' the flock be whaur you wis* them, 

Faulded in God 

For your kind letter, true and tender, 
On this, the first day o* December, 
I herewith most sincerely render 

My heartfelt thanks; 
And hope, my freend, you'll still remember 

Yours, Henry Shanks. 
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There's nought of late has pleased me better 
Than your auld-farrant, friendly letter; 
And if my Muse, coaxed, I can get her 

In decent fettle, 
To answer it in rhyme, I'd set her 

To try her mettle. 

But truth demands that I should state 
She's out o' harness been of late ; 
Nae dribblet, far less rowin' spate 

O' roaring rhyme, 
Has issued frae my rantin' pate 

This lang, lang time. 

Nae doubt you'll say its very wrang, 
That I should not my lyre-strings twang, 
And lilt a wee bit cantie sang, 

Be't good or bad, — 
To prove my claim to rank amang 

The rhyming squad. 

I own my faut ; but then ye see 
Miss Muse behoved to talc the gee, 
And turned her hinner-end tae me: 

I took tae fiddling, 
And, though the jade will not agree, 

I get on middling. 

She says it is a burning shame 

Tae jilt my auld poetic flame, 

Wha helped me up the steep o' Fame, 

And guid kens what not; 
An' that I'll never fill my wame 

By scraping cat-gut 
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Faith, there she's richt ! but still the maid 
Most discontented grew in shade ; 
Heart strove wi' pride, and she assayed 

Advance tae mak, 
But failed, — and, coming to her aid, 

I silence brak: 

Quo I, Miss Muse, gin ye will listen, 

Your friend, George Hunter, sends his blessin'- 

I saw the puir thing's eyelids glisten 

Wi' pearly drop, 
Syne melted fairly — kindly wishing 

He's weel I hope. 

But, added she, an' but I knew 
I had in him kind friend an' true 
I would — I preed her bonnie mou, 

An' vowed obedience ; — 
For ilka kiss she gied me two, 

And swore allegiance. 

Now, women are (compared wi' men), 
More contumacious; and when 
Their " birse " is up, — my certy ! then 

They're kittle cattle : 
Tae keep them sweet — ye'U maybe ken — 

'S a dainty battle. 

But, verbum sat, we now are freen's, 
And trust to hae nae mair sic scenes ; 
The saunts be praised, the sky serene's, 

And she beseeches 
A lang palaver at the Deans 

Amang the beeches. 

That Eastern broil, nae doubt a vexed ane, 
That wears each day a new complexion, 
And proves tae statesmen sae perplexing: 

There, one by one, 
We'll settle it, and every question 

Beneath the sun. 
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And if the world would not despise 
Our sage conclusions, but be wise, 
And use its reason, ears and eyes — 

In crack o' thoomb 
The great Millennial star would rise, 

An' shine till doom. 

As for the volume, do not blame 
The Editor; I mak' nae claim 
To be inscribed on scroll o* Fame, 

'Mong poet chaps : 
Could I add Marquis to my name, 

I micht perhaps. 

If, as from critic's note I find, * 
The Editor has been so blind 
As leave puir Tannahill behind, 

And even Scott, 
He is a blockhead, — that's my mind, 

And brains has not 

I really cannot understand 

How that the poets of our land 

Can, — with the sense at my command, — 

Be represented 
Without these princes of the band ; — 

The man's demented 

But still I trust, for his ain sake, 
The critic has made some mistake ; 
If not, be kicked to brunstane lake 

This great world's wonder, 
And may Auld Clootie gar him quake, 

And yell like thunder. 

To be respected by a few 
Dear friends, such as I have in you, 
And, when I pass away from view, 
A kindly thought, 

* A criticism of a work on Scottish poets and poetry which my friend had cut 
out of a newspaper, and enclosed in his letter to me. 
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Is all I ask, my friend ; 'tis true 
All else is nought 

I am not cursed wi' great ambition, 

As little blest wi* erudition ; 

But I wi' you mak' this condition, 

To write — don't laugh — 
And save my memory frae perdition, 

My epitaph. ' 

No monument or marble bust 

May mark the place that holds my dust; 

In crowded kirkyard I'll be thrust, 

To he and rot ; 
But still some stone, I hope and trust, 

May point the spot 

Say, would it not be sheer disgrace 
If, in my own, my native place, 
The future ages failed to trace 

The bardie's name, 
His birth, his age, and year o' grace 

When died the same ? 

What fame I hae has come unsought: 
For it I ne'er hae anxious wrought ; 
Indeed it gives me little thought, 

And far less trouble, 
And after a' it's dearly bought, 

The empty bubble. 

Now, when I add that I am weel 
And cheerie, and contented feel, 
And that I now can play a reel 

And a strathspey, — 
You'll surely own, my cantie chiel', 

I'm in fair way. 

Despite Dame Fortune's back-hand stroke, 
I bear contentedly my yoke; 
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Nor do I mean to growl and croak 

About the matter : 
I canna bide thae yammerin folk, 

Wha aye rail at her. 

When Time's revolving car doth bring 
Your customary "Fast" in Spring, 
And Reekie's clerks tak' tae the wing, 

I hope tae hae ye, 
And mak' the , wonnerin' rafters ring 

Wi' lauchin' wi' ye. 

All things maun hae an end, 'tis clear, 

So must this letter, so the year, 

And so must life; but while we're here 

Let us enjoy it: 
To live in constant dread and fear 

Can but destroy it. 

Don't thraw your mouth, nor be a-guessin' 
That I am gaun to read a lesson 
On morals, — nothing sae distressin' 

Do I propose man, 
I'm merely giving out the blessin* 

Before I close man. 

But ere I finish my epistle, 

Permit me, George, to wat my whistle, 

And drink your health : may you, sir, bristle 

In goods and gear, 
And flourish like a big burr thristle 

For mony a year. 

While I possess a whisky bottle, 
That pabulum for drouthy throttle, 
The last white shilling in my shottle 

I'll freely spend, 
And gar a brimming bumper trottle 

To you, my friend. 
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Wi* loving wife, George, by your side, 
And bonnie bairns — their lather s pride — 
Favoured by Fortune's flowing tide, 

7 Mid flowery banks, 
Lang may your life-stream smoothly glide — 

Yours, Hexry Shanks 



<Za <iEr J. Ij. jBabis, Porthmb, Birtoria, 

fn Qusbtti to \ps poetic 4huBmf. 

Though idly long my harp has hung 
Upon the wall, unswept, unstrung, 

And hasting to decay, 
Right gladly I invoke again 
An echo of its former strain 
To grace my grateful lay; 
But feel my dull, lethargic muse 

May fail me to insj ire, 
And woebegone, plead as excuse 

Her lack of passion-fire; 
And yet for yours and Pearson's sake 

I trust she will an effort make 
To rouse herself, and once more take 
In hand her tuneful lyre. 
If praising 
Or phrasing 
Will tempt the jade to sing; 
If snubbing 
Or drubbing, 
111 do the proper thing. 

Yet do not think my muse unkind, 
Though she to sing be disinclined. 
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For all that I have said, 
It is not sloth nor idleness, 
Nor want of heart or willingness, 

That ails the gentle maid. 
She knows that when the fervent glow 

Of passion-fire is spent, 
When dull and languid is the flow 

Of soul and sentiment, 
The grand Parnassian heights sublime 
The tottering muse can never climb, 
My muse, Sir, but succumbs to Time, 
And only gives consent 
To render 
And tender 
Her thanks in rhyming prose, 
If mavis- 
Like Davis 
Her feelings wont disclose. 



Though lost to sight, and lost to day, 
Contentedly upon my way 

With stick in hand I wend. 
To rail at Fate, to grimly growl, 
And wear upon my brow a scowl, 

Would not the matter mend. 
And though upon the steep of Fame, 

It never can be mine 
To carve my undistinguished name, 

What boots it to repine ? 
E'en at its base some genial gleam 
May on my forehead kindly stream; 
And in your songs' heartn-cheering beam 

I feel the glad sunshine ; 
Its likeness, 
Its brightness, 

Has changed my sombre screen. 
Of sadness 
To gladness ; 

And all my sky's serene. 
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It fills my heart with honest pride 
To think that far o'er ocean tide, 

In sympathetic sonnet, 
Poetic Davis sings the praise 
Of my crude unpretending lays. — 
"Up higher still my bonnet!" — 
And with your graceful garland twined 

Round my poetic brow, 
It would be strange indeed to find 

That I was silent now. 
Dear brother of the tuneful art, 
Your sympathy has won my heart; 
Such friendly interest on your part 
Compels me to avow 
Your feeling, 
Heart-sealing 
And sympathetic strain 
Has caught me, 
And taught me 
I have not sung in vain. 



The greatest blessing Heaven can send 
A poet is a sterling friend — 

Kind, sympathetic, wise, 
With kindred tastes and aims ; nor dreams 
That in our grand Utopian themes 

The soul of madness lies ; 
But finds in true poetic art 
A soul-sustaining power; 
In feeling, sympathetic heart, — 

Man's best and richest dower; 
And such a heart I feel is thine. 
Long may you worship at its shrine f 
Long may you woo the tuneful Nine, 
And sing within their bower! 
Though braying, 
Fame-slaying, 
And carping critics roar ; 
Still proudly, 
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More loudly 
Sing out, Sir, than before. 

Your "Christmas of the Long Ago," 

Your " New Year's Song," and " Tale of Woe," 

By noble Pearson sent, 
Have all a true poetic ring, 
And show at pure Castalia's spring 

You earnestly have bent 
To drink of the inspiring stream, 

Nor have imbibed in vain ; 
But there is yet another theme 

That makes the matter plain; — 
Your earnest, stirring heart " Appeal, " * 
Stamped with the true poetic seal, 
Shows me the man with heart to feel 
For others' woe and pain; 
It cheers one 
That Pearson, 
The generous — as his wont 
Whenever 
A giver — 
Showed nobly in the front 

In every line of yours I trace 
A heart set in its proper place, 

A hand to work its will ; 
And though our Calvinistic creed 
Sets faith before the kindly deed, 

The fact is potent still, 
That Jesus when on earth he dwelt 

Such kindly deeds approved, 



* This " Appeal " was on behalf of two young brothers who had met with a 
most distressing accident. On their way to school they had to pass a wooden 
shed where the process of grinding bark by horse-power was being conducted. 
The two brothers incautiously ventured into the shed, where one of them got entangled 
in the machinery, and the other in endeavouring to extricate him was in turn 
caught, the result being that one of the brothers lost both arms, and the other 
one arm. The practical outcome of the " Appeal " was that a subscription was 
set on foot all over the Colony, and the magnificent sum of ^3000 raised, which 
has been invested for the benefit of the young sufferers. 
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And practised them as oft he felt 

his heart to pity moved ; 
Nor shall the Father hide his face 
From any of the hnmau race, 
Whose lives such kindly actions grace 
For sake of his Beloved : 
Up-welling, 
Up-swelling, 
They touch us to the core ; 
They find us, 
And bind us, 
As brothers more and more. 

Sweet singer of the South, adieu ! 
I will not say farewell ; and you 

My muse prepare to fly 
To fair Victoria's sunny land, 
And grasp his warm and friendly hand 

Beneath a southern sky. 
Not where the mighty southern deep 

In undisputed sway, 
Rolls on with grand majestic sweep, 

But where, like child at play, 
By hemming-headlands fondly prest 
It lowers its proudly-swelling crest, 
And finds the haven of its rest 
In lovely Portland Bay, — 
There meet him, 
And greet him, 
And pour your heart-felt thanks; 
Then duly 
And truly 
Return to Henry Shanks. 
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A gift— like angel's visit — is so rare 

A thing with me, I scarce can tell the time 

When I received one from the sex called fair, 
That I must chronicle the fact in rhyme ; 

But first and foremost, as in duty bound, 
,1 make my bow with gratitude profound 

Many there are who me their friend may call, 
Yet give no thought to how I live and fare ; 

Had at my feet been rolling Fortune's ball, 
Lord ! how unceasing then had been their care 

To meet each wish — what dainties they would bring ; 
But poor and blind that's quite another thing. 

Ill luck, like all things else, comes to an end. 

Tho' mine has had a rather lengthened run; 
But things when at their worst are sure to mend, 

And my good luck seems now to have begun ; 
How long the same may last great goodness knows, 

But long or short I'll taste it while it flows. 

The shortbread's splendid, and the stout first-class, 
And very pleasant to the inner man ; 

Then here's yovr good health in a brimming glass 
Of reamy porter, that still leads the van 

Of all decoctions from the bearded grain — 

There's life in London ! your good health again. 

If I may take this as a sample true 

Of your kind heart, why, goodness gracious me, 
What for a husband would not Agnes do ! — 

A lucky fellow he would surely be; 
And were I not a useless lumber log, 
I almost wish I were the lucky dog. 

But really, should you ever feel inclined 
To change the single for the double state, 
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I hope with all my heart that you may find 

A worthy, sober, kind, and loving mate; 
Yet all the same, in single blessedness 
I wish you long life, health and happiness. 

Ere I conclude this simple rhyming lay, 
My gentle Agnes, worthy cousin mine, 

Again permit me warmly to convey 

My grateful thanks for this kind gift of thine 

Farewell ye drafts of water from the pump, 

Porter's the liquid ! Agnes, you're a trump. 



§0ttij. 

When drowsy day dovers and nods on the hill, 
And the glimmer o' gloamin' steals saft o'er the lea ; 

When shadows grow deeper, and a' things are still, 
O, it's doon in the loanin' my lassie meets me. 

She's young and she's handsome, she's charming and fair ; 

She's artless and modest, and guileless her glee ; 
'Mang beauty's fair daughters there's nane can compare 

Wi' the bonnie blithe lass wha looks kindly on me. 

The roses might envy her cheek's crimson hue. 

And the starnies the glance o' her bonnie black e'e; 

Nae nectar's sae pure as the sweet honey dew 
That I sip frae the lips that smile kindly on me. 

Her figure, sae sylph-like, wi' grace is replete, 
As she trips like a fawn tae the auld trystin' tree ; 

The hare-bell unharmed springs anew frae her feet, 
And her voice is the sweetest o' music to me. 

Her bosom sae white as the new-driven snaw, 
Her rich auburn locks flowin' wanton and free; 
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Her sweet winnin* ways ha'e my heart stown awa', 
But it's safe wi' the lass wha looks kindly on me. 

Tho' lovers in plenty ha'e tried every wile 
Tae win my dear lassie, it's mine she will be ; 

I hang on her kind word, I live in her smile, 
And I know that her true heart beats only for. me. 



(Air — " The Nameless Lassie' 1 ) 

" Gae rax me ower my apron, wife, 

That doth sae brawly bear 
The emblems o' our ancient craft, 

The compass and the square ; 
For I would spend ae ither nicht 

O' mirth and social glee, 
Amang my fellow-craftsmen a', 

Beneath the auld roof-tree." 

Up gat my wife, and frae the kist 

She brocht it in hot haste, 
And wi' her kind and loving hands 

Soon tied it round my waist 
"I wow, guidman, you look as braw 

As whan you courted me, — 
Then I was sweet saxteen, ye ken, 

An* you a score-an'-three. 

" It was upon a " John's-Day-night " — 

I mind as 'twere yestreen — 
When you did at my window dirl, 

And speirt for bonnie Jean; 
That night you laid your hand in mine- 

The love-light in your e'e — 
And won frae me my heart's consent 

Your ain guidewife to be. 
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And though we've haen our ups and doons, 

Wi' trials, too, a share, 
Within the bonds o' love an* truth 

Your actions aye did square : 
A leal guidman, a true guidman, 

You've ever been to me ; 
An' aye the langer that we live 

The better we agree. 

An' now we baith are growin' auld, 

An' dan'erin' doon the hill; 
Yet aye my heart warms tae the garb 

Whene'er I see it still; 
And I'se ne'er grudge my ain guidman 

Ae nicht o' social glee — 
For weel I ken whan he comes hame, 

He's kinder aye to me. 
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I'm proud tae see you gang awa', 

Aji' winna bid you stay; 
111 prouder be when you come back — 

Na, mair I winna say." 
Wi' that I took her round the neck 

And gied her kisses three : 
"Gae wa', gae way she laughin' cried, 
"Ye've fair dumfoon'erd me." 

Sae here am I wi' her consent 

Amang my brethren a', 
Prepared tae pledge a loving cup 

Whene'er the wardens ca'. 
Then "perpendicular" brethren mine, 

An' pledge the toast wi' me — 
A better wife — a truer wife, 

An' cantier, couldna be. 
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Surly and snell from his Polar dominions, 

King Winter 'gainst Sol leads his ice-freezing train; 
And Boreas the bauld spreads on blustering pinions 

His snowy-flake legions on mountain and plain. 
Transfixed are the brooks ; and their murmuring prattle 

Is bushed at a breath, 'neath his magical spell; 
Sealed up are the lochs, and safe housed are the cattle, 

An4 flocks sigh in vain for the green, grassy fell 

Waefu' the wee birds cower, dowie and dreary, 

A' tuneless and mute in the bare, leafless shaw; 
But ilka true curler is blithesome and cheerie, 

For keen hauds the frost, wi' nae sign o' a thaw; 
Wi' lang swanky cowcs on the loch's icy flooring, 

For bonspiel they've mustered, a' loupin' wi' glee ; 
And the keen channel stanes, they gang up the rink roaring, 

Cauld-slightin' the hog-score but hugging the tee. 

" Oh, for a guard ! but be cautious and tentie, — 

It's bonnie laid on lad," the pleased skipper cries; 
"And never a cowe men! for days it has plenty, 

And safe o'er the hog-score, on howe ice it lies." 
" Now, rub aff that guard," cries the rival skip wildly, 

"Wi' a guid hair o' pith, though your stane flee in twa; 
Confoond him, he's missed it ! but weel meant," says mildly, 

As it roars past the guard, ower a' ice and awa. 

"Come to my cowe here, abreast o' the winner! — 

A bonnie drawn shot ! but keep clear o' the guard ; 
That's something like play lad, as I am a sinner ! 

It's curled to a hair-breadth, and thankee, man, laird !" 
Wi' drawin', and guarding wi' huggin' and blockin', 

Directin', and cheerin', and wickin' a bore ; 
Wi* laughin' and daffin', wi* jumpin' and jokin', 

Frae day-dawn till sunset the rink's in a roar. 

Y 
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Wroth was King Winter tae see them sae hearty, 

And called upon Boreas to look to his fame : 
" Blaw baulder ! blaw caulder ! or faith, by my certie, 

Thae curlers o' Scotland will put us to shame ! " 
When up to the King spak rude, blustering Boreas : 

"Thae curlers craw crouser the baulder I blaw; 
Nae foeman can conquer the men, wha, victorious, 

Mak' sport o 1 the cauld blast, the frost, and the snaw." 

" Good ! * cried the King, when he heard the strange story, 

" I like a bold spirit in friend or in foe ; 
Enough have we done baith for honour and glory, 

So back to our ice-bound dominions we'll go !" 
And calling his snowy-white forces together, 

Their homeward-bound journey they surly resume: 
Then hurrah ! for the land o' the mountain and heather, 

Her auld roaring game, and her Knights o* the Broom! 



fUeaftttrc'0 (Ml 

Come, let us be gay, now, while we may, 

Let music fill the air; 
Let the toast pass, and drink to the lass, 

The fairest of the fair. 

Come sing me the lays of earlier days, 

The lays of love and truth : 
Their pleasing strain will recall again 

The memories of youth. 

Join in the dance, — for the witching glance 

Of a bright blue laughing eye 
Shall cheer the soul, like the nectar bowl, 

And every care defy. 
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The present, at most, is all we boast — 

We'll spend it merrily; 
The past is fled, and the future's hid 

In dim uncertainty. 

Old Nature shows, when the Winter snows 

Give place to joyful Spring, 
How woodland notes from a thousand throats 

Make fields and forest ring; 

How shadows rest on the lake's smooth breast 

So calm and peacefully; 
But a laughing breeze sports through the trees, 

And all is jubilee. 

So laugh and be gay, now, while we may,. 

Let music fill the air; 
Let the toast pass, and drink to the lass, 

The fairest of the fair. 



Jl Itoice from the §>haxz. 

By the lone beach sat poor Ellen, despairing, 
For William, her darling, was far on the sea ; 

And there, by the heaving tide, bitter, poor Ellen cried 
Far o'er the ocean wide, " Come back to me !" 

Dark grew the threatening sky, loud peal'd the thunder, 
And lash'd into foam was the wild, raging sea ; 

But higher than tempest's roar, still from the sea-beat shore 
Rose her wild cry once more, " Come back to me !" 

The cold shades of evening were closing around her, 
But, heedless, her vigil she kept by the sea; 

And far over hill and dale, borne on the midnight gale, 
Came still that mournful wail, " Come back to me !" 
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The taie of loic. though oteto£d, 

Is st51 a talc we ioie to hear: 
The lady bright, die bright so bold, 

The csrermenr fcig^ tike moon so dear, 
The coal-btack steed, die gkyte, the rope, 

The flight, the chase, the wedding glee, 
The marriage card, the antelope 

Are golden links in memory. 

T» whisper'd in die lonely Yale, 

Beneath the spreading hawthorn tree; 
In hall and bower the burning tale 

Is told by gallants on their knee : 
By bashful swain, or knight so bold; 

In hut or hall, by wood or rill, 
The tale of love, however told, 

Is but the same old story stilL 
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My bonnie birds ! my bonnie wee birds ! 

O, but ye warble rarely 
Your wild wood-notes, wi* blithesome throats, 

In the Summer mornings early. 
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Ye cheer my heart, ye bonnie wee birds, 

When it is sad and sairly, 
For ye tell o* joy without alloy 

In the Summer mornings early. 

When peeps the sun o'er the Pentlands' steep, 

Wi* rosy smiles sae fairly, 
Wi* joyfu' din ye welcome him 

In the Summer mornings early. 

The lark out owre the goVny lea, 

Frae dewy couch sae pearly, 
On lightsome wing doth soaring sing 

In the Summer mornings early. 

Frae bush, frae brake, frae bosky dell 

Your notes are ringing clearly, 
Where the burnie plays in the sparkling rays 

O' the Summer mornings early. 

Sweet is the sound of the harp and lute! — 

But oh, I lo'e more dearly 
The wild mirth and glee o' the greenwood tree 

In the Summer mornings early. 

And ye to man, to careless man, 

Do teach the lesson surely, 
His voice to raise in love and praise, 

In the Summer mornings early. 

Then sing, sing on, sing sweetly on, 

Wi* pith o* pipe, nor sparely, 
Your winsome sang, baith loud and lang, 

In the Summer mornings early. 
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I met her not in gilded hall, 

Nor clad in silken sheen: 
No reigr.ing belle of stately ball 

Had Mary ever been. 
No hollow smile lit up her face; 

No show of love unknown; 
No practised sigh or studied grace, 

But what was Nature's own. 

In lowly cot adown the glen 

Bloom'd Mary fresh and fair, — 
Her ringing laugh would wake again 

The dormant echoes there: 
Her father's pride, her mother's joy, 

She wandered wild and free: 
I well remember, when a boy, 

We had our trysting tree. 

Oh, those sweet days, those artless days ! 

We roamed the woods among, 
And clamber'd up the birken braes, 

And tales of love we sung: 
Rude coronals of rush we made, 

With wild flowers mixed between; 
I placed them gaily on her head, 

And crown'd her beauty's queen. 

I would not change my Mary's love 

For princely rank or style; 
Contentment in her love I prove, 

And riches in her smile. 
As she was in the days gone by, 

My love, my life, my all, 
She's still the apple of my eye, 

And holds my heart in thrall. 
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%\iz parting. 

(Air — " Huntingtower") 

O, why hae we to part, Mary? 

Why maun you gang awa, lassie? 
I canna bear the thought, my dear, — 

My heart will break in twa, lassie. 

The short sax months, I kenna how, 
To me they seem'd but twa, lassie: 

The wee, short hours on fleetest wing, 
Like moments flew awa', lassie. 

My heart was licht the lee-lang day, 
I fear'd nae blast nor snaw, lassie ; • 

Ae kindly blink frae thy blue e'en 
Aye drove dull care awa', lassie. 

How weel I mind in days that's gane, 
Down by the birken shaw, lassie, 

You pledged to me your milk-white hand, 
Your loving heart an* a', lassie. 

Wi* vows of love and constancy, 
The evening slip't awa 1 , lassie; 

And sweetly frae the thorny tree 
The blackbird's sang did fa', lassie. 

But wha can clog the wheels o* Time, 
Or drive dull Care awa', lassie? 

Cauld Winter treads on Simmer fine; 
And Dule on Mirth will daw, lassie. 

Yet lang^ the lang Scotch mile, Mary, 
Deep the driven snaw, lassie, 

High the hill and wide the ford 
That will divide us twa, lassie. 
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But ihcc^h we now macn part, Mary. 

Mt Lore will aerer thaw, lassie : 
So3e civ wtZL meet in rapture sweet, 

Xae mair tae g^cg awa, lassie. 



Song. 

(Air— "4/fr* Wtofr.*) 

Sad, sad is my heart, for my lore b laid low, 

And stretched 00 her couch full of angnish and woe; 

Her eye it is dim, and her cheek it is pale, 

And she droops lie a rose "neath the cold wintry gale 

Flow gently, sweet Almond, thy murmurs restrain 
As thou flow'st past the cot that my love ca's her am ; 
And thou, mellow mavis, subdue thy wild glee, 
And join in lamenting my darling w? me. 

Ye soft fanning breezes, blow gently and kind, 

And cool her hot brow, low on pillow reclined; 

On your health-giving wings bring my love sweet repose, 

And bring back to her pale cheeks the bloom of die rose. 

Come, laden with perfume, the flowers on the lea, 
Restore Jier to Nature, restore her to me; 
And Almond's bright waters, and songsters win raise 
Wi' me a full chorus of joy in thy praise. 
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Gentle maiden, would you truly 
Read the page the Fates fortell, 

And the future hear? then duly 
Cross my palm with silver spelL 

Ere six moons have well arisen, 
Fate decrees a bride you'll be; 

As I read the mystic vision, 

Infants four will climb your knee. 

Rich in love, with plenty laden, 
Length of happy days in store, — 

I ; the little gipsy maiden, 
E'en could wish you nothing more. 



<$& 1 ttt X X 1 8. 

There are mem'ries that raise the bright spell of past days 

That deepen the gloom of to-morrow ; 
Sweet words of love spoken, some treasured love token, 

That only add sorrow to sorrow. 

There are visions that rise of fair forms and bright eyes — 
Air-bells o'er life's stream gaily darting, — 

Which in fancy we clutch, but they burst at the touch, 
And add but a pang to the parting. 

There are days that are years, there are hopes that are fears, 
There are thoughts pale the face of the brave ; 

There are pangs as they rush, unrelentingly crush, 
And can find but relief in the grave. 
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There's a. land where once mere — life's frrfil dream o"er- 

We may jet be for ever u^ired: 
In that home of the pcre we wO wander secure, 

And renew all the tows we have {lighted. 



The son had kissM the distant hill, 

And bathed in golden flood the west. 
And all around was hushed and still 

As evening luITd die day to rest 
The lark had sung her lullaby, 

The thrash responded firae the grove, 
The moon kept silent watch on high, 

And ushered in the hour of love. 

Fair hung the dewdrop 2 s glistening sheen 

Frae ilka blade and leafy spray, 
As down the glen I strayed at e'en 

To meet my love in gloomm' grey; 
To clasp her in a warm embrace, 

And seal love's vow with tender kiss, 
And in her glowing features trace 

The light of love, was purest bliss. 

No greater joy can earth convey, 

Or heart of man desire or prove, 
Than forth at gentle eve to stray 

And list the tale from lips we love. 
It is the hour — the trysting hour, — 

When hearts commune and arms entwine; 
Who has not felt its magic power ! 

Who would not quaff the draft divine ! 
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O lovely night ! when stars are shining bright, 
And Luna rides the sky elate, 

The radiant Queen of light, 
We get a peep at heaven's gate 

In the lovely night 

O lovely night ! to all who read aright, 
And turn inquiring gaze on thee 

In search of purer light ! 
On thy emblazoned shield shall see 

God's glory in the night 

O lovely night ! thought takes its highest flight, 
And soars from earth to heaven at will 

Upon the wings of light 
We read our holiest lesson still 

In the lovely night! 

O lovely night ! thy telescopic sight, 
How softly focussed for a long, long look 

At all created light 
The brightest page in heaven's book 

Is opened in the night 

O lovely night ! I love thy dreamy light 
More than the noon's concenter'd blaze 

Of microscopic might 
I'm lost in wonder as I gaze; — 

Love is the soul of night 

lovely night ! how welcome thy respite 
From daily toil and carking care, 

To pillowed weary wight 
The hour of thought, of love and prayer, 

Is ever in the night ! 
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That we've here no fixed abode 

Time's rode car fan oft reminds us; 

Nothing certain, saving God; 

Footprints all we leave behind us. 



a brief but stirring 
Here to-day, away to-morrow; 
Ever onward ! while we glean 

Mingled hoars of mirth and sorrow. 

Days and years do not alone 
The measure of our lives control; 

There are thoughts and feelings prone 
Impulses of the living soul 

Soon as launched upon the tide 
Of life's rough and wayward river, 

Counter-currents part us wide,— 
Part us and perhaps for ever. 

Breathes not man whose heart and soul 
Never knew the pang of parting, 

Or who led to life's dark goal 
All the friends he had when starting. 

Oh, when smiles fair Fortune's beam 
Pass not by your stranded brothers; 

In the chances of the stream 
You may need like help from others. 

Rear the beacon-light of thought 
O'er each shoal and rock of danger ; 

It may save some gallant boat 
Bearing unsuspecting stranger. 
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Would. you know who best may claim 
To bear the palm from all surrounding? 

He it is whose highest aim 

Has been to lay the foremost sounding. 

That we've here no fixed abode 

Time's rude car full oft reminds us; 

Happy still, if trusting God, 
Death united all may find us. 



Coasting the Jftttjsea. 

A company of poets sat 

Around the festive board, 
When to his feet up Clinkum gat, 

And claimed to say a word : — 
" In rosy wine, drink, brethren mine, 

Success unto our order ! 
Our noble selves, on all book-shelves, 

On baith sides o' the Border ! " 
Wi' hearty glee, and three-times-three, 

They snouted in full chorus — 
" Our noble selves, on all book-shelves ! 

Wha's like us? — all adore us." 

Next he proposed "The Lovely Nine,— 

Braw bonnie lassies a', — 
Wha dwell, as ye nae doubt opine, 

Up in Parnassus' ha': 
Plump, strappin' queans, just out their teens, 

Unmatched for wit and beauty ! 
Then seize the cup — a bumper up ! 

The Nine ! — our love and duty." 
The ready hip frae every lip 

Was volleyed forth like thunder, 
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The rottens a' ran up the wa' 
Half-dead wi' friclit and wonder. 

The blinkin* stars, in great surprise, 

Roused by the din and mirth, 
Wi' startled haste then rubbed their eyes, 

And looked on Mother Earth. 
" Look doon, look doon, sweet Lady Moon, 

And tell us if you're able, 
What sort o' men are they, d'ye ken, 

Wha sit around yon table ? " 
"A rhyming squad, bluid-red wine mad, 

Wha'se wits ha'e fair absconded — 
Puir crack-brained wichts, earth's boasted lichts," 

The Lady Moon responded. 



ffiobzxn Poetry 

A crop of pretty littlenesses, 
Done up in little prettinesses, 
Their way into a book-case finding 
By dint of gilding and of binding. 

Pretentious nothings, nothing but pretence, 
Hard to define their scope or influence ; 
The super-essence of I know not what, 
Double-distilled and served up piping hot 

Laborious finish — affectation's cream, 
Air-bubbles of the sentimental stream ; 
The lifeless image of the waxen doll, — 
Barrel-organ music, — sound without a soul. 
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Wxt <&xxl of the fterarii : Jl §atiw. 

(^ 3feap-£*a* SStm.) 

&«** — West-end parlour. Time — Evening. Present — 
Mamma and her daughter Flora y who has just 
returned from, a boarding establishment 

Mamma. 

" How you have grown ! in manner and tone* 
Quite a young lady I must own." 

Flora. 

"Yes, I pad out to make me stout; 
I know, mamma, what I'm about" 

Mamma. 

"But dear, bless me, your bust I see 
IS as like a milkmaid's as can be*" 

Flora. 

"O, get along! I come it strong — 
The gents, you know, like enbonpoint? 

Mamma. 

"Well, I've been told the fashion's old, 
And girls in Leap-Year may look bold" 

Flora. 

" Can you suppose how it arose, 

In Leap-Year girls to men propose?" 

Mamma. 

"The men were so provoking slow, 
And would'nt pop to them, you know." 

Flora. 

"'Tis clear as light; you must be right: 
I'll pop to Charles this very night." 
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(Sings.) 

"It is true, with my bold dashing Harry, 

More gladly through life I would go ; 
But with him it were madness to marry, 

He has not the needful, you know. 
But there's Charlie in style can support me, 

He's master of Noodleton Hall, 
And to-night is to drive and escort me 

To old Mrs Whirligig's ball ; 
That's all— 

To old Mrs Whirligig's ball 

"On pretence that I'm tired with the dancing, 

I'll slyly slip out at the door 
When I see my spark's eye on me glancing, — 

A trick that's been tried oft before, 
Then of course he will after me sally, 

But into the greenhouse I'll run, 
And there boldly, without dilly-dally, 

I'll pop him as sure as a gun; 
For fun — 

I'll pop him as sure as a gun." 

Mamma. 
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Have patience, dear. — But Charles, I hear, 
Has got ten thousand pounds a-year." 

Flora. 

"The tin's the thing. Here goes to wring 
From Charles my wedding-dress and ring." 

Mamma. 

" Better to wait than tempt your fate, 
And rue, perhaps, when 'tis too late." 

Flora. 

" I've got no dread upon that head ; 
Better to rue than die a maid." 
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MAMMA. 

"If that be /so, I won't say no; 

So go, dear Flo, and see your beau." 

Flora. 

"Yes, go shall I, and busk the fly, 
To catch my fish or else know why." 

{Exit Flora, singing.) 

" It's never venture, never win — 

Wire in. 
They never end who ne'er begin — 

Wire in. 
A good husband's wanted, enquire within; 
I'm ready to leave both kith and kin; 
For to die an old maid would be a sin — 

Wire in, wire in. 

" Should he say l No,' don't care a pin — 

Wire in* 
Kiss him and coax him, chuck his chin — 

Wire in. 
But if he should smile, and laugh and grin, 
Then tickle him up and hook the tin, 
And teach him the way to make it spin — . 

Wire in, wire in." 

Mamma (solus). 

" I know she will do it when once she's put to it ; 
I'm sure I wish her safely through it, 
And hope she may not live to rue it" 

(Flora returns from the ball in great glee, and exclaims) — 

Flora. 

" I've gone and I've done it, mamma ! mamma ! 

And Charlie is going to ask papa, 

When we shall be married according to law." 

Mamma. 

*^But how did you manage him?" 

z 
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Flora. 

"Manage, pshaw! 
I won in a canter with never a flaw; 
My innocent melted away like the thaw. 
Despite all their schools, their logic and rales; 
The men are, you know, mamma, soft-headed fools. 
He wriggled a little at first : but a look 
That I gave him of mingled reproach and rebuke, 
With a few sobs and tears, soon brought him to book: 
I saw that my sly little artifice took; 
So gently and softly I fixed in my hooky 
And safely I landed my innocent fluke. 
And I'm to be married, oh la ! oh la ! 
Have horses and carriage — a spicy landau — 
With coachman and footman, to drive me, mamma 
To Court, Drury Lane, and the Queen's Opera ; 
To balls, routs, and picnics, and Madame Toossaud. 
When driving in Park past the .Misses Macraw, 
What puckered up faces they spiteful will draw 
Beneath their plain featherless bonnets of straw ! 
And Harry, with cane in his kid-covered paw, 
Will drop his immense meerschaum pipe from his jaw, 
And look all the world like the funny jackdaw 
Of Rheims that we read of in books, ha! ha ! ha ! 
Oh ! won't it be jolly ! hurrah ! hurrah !* ' 

(Flora then waltzes round the room singing.) 

Flora. 

"Oh, they surely must be in their dotage, 

Or moon-struck, contented would be 
With the thing they call love in a cottage; 

It's Noodleton's lady for me. 
On a cashmere, silk dress, and new bonnet, 

A ring, and on wedding trousseau — 
I have got Charlie's promise upon it— * 

To spend a few hundreds or so 
On Flo— 

To spend a few hundreds or so. 
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" I must, give up all flirting and folly, 

And try to be prudish and staid; 
But, mamma, I feel, awfully jolly 

That such a good market I've made. 
Though bold Harry will feel rather nettled, 

That gallant must go to the wall ; 
But he may— when I'm married and settled — 

On lady &7Noodleton Hall 
Then call— 

On lady of Noodleton Hall." 

' (Flora waltzes herself out of the room). 
1 Scene Closes. 



(Epigram. 



" Why should a living man complain ? " 
The prophet asks, The reason's plain :- 
Because if when alive he should'nt, 
'Tis certain that when dead he couid'nt 



Parent. 
"Now tell at once where you have been. 1 ' 

Son. 
" I've been at' church in Bethnal Green." 

Parent. 
"At church. Well, then, pray tell me next 
Who was the preacher? what the text?" 

Son. 
" You miss the point ; just think a minute : 
I did not say that I was in it." 
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^tg Dannie gtetohcts : 

^ $Wa Song io an 6ft Cmu. 

O9 guess ye what my wifie did, 
My sly and sleekit wlfie did; 
Guess ye what my wine did 
Wi* my bawbees? 

She, wha had vowed through woe and weal 
To stick to me as true as steel, 
Has skirted wi* a lodger chiel 
Wi' a' my bawbees! 

She rigged hersel' frae tap to tae, — 
But, to my horror and dismay, 
Left me the "little bill" to pay, 
But fient o' bawbees. 

I aiblins might hae been inclined 
To pardon her this cut unkind, 
Had she but left my store behind 
Cf bonnie bawbees. 

But oh, it's mair than I can bear, 
To think this precious, loving pair 
O* turtle doves, should sport and ware 
My bonnie bawbees. 

Wae worth the day, wae worth the hour 
I put it in a woman's power 
To gie me sic a clean coup ower— • 
I miss my bawbees. 

'Twas bows and nods where'er I went, 
E'en reverend heads to me were bent, 
And bankers blandly smiled,— *they kent 
I had some bawbees. 
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But now misfortune is my lot: 
They look as if they saw me not, 
And style me "sumph" and "drucken sot" — 
IVe lost my bawbees., 

Nae mair will cross my drouthy mou 
The real Glenliyet mountain dew; 
I'm forced to be a Templar noo 
For want o' bawbees. 

But had I dreamed would come the day 
My wifle would me sae betray, 
By a' the powers o* drouthy clay, 
I'd drank my bawbees. 



Mhtg the "<&*" 

The origin of this squib was as follows : — Upon one occasion I had tossed a 
certain Edinburgh " Knight of St Crispin," who shall be nameless, for a "go " — 
i.e., half a gill of whisky toddy, and which I won. The valiant Soutar, how- 
ever, was so much disconcerted by his ill-luck, and made such a fuss about the 
payment thereof, that I penned the following and sent it to him with the author's 
compliments : — 

With blood-stained eyes, of ghastly glare, 

And visage pale and wan, 
The sorrow-stricken Soutar sat, 

A broken-hearted man. 

All sunken were his withered cheeks, 

And matted was his hair, 
And fallen was his nether jaw, 

The picture of despair. 

His care-worn brow bespoke the grief 

That gnawed his heart within ; 
His groans were fearful, and the tears 

Ran trickling o'er his chin. 
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He trembling seized a murderous knife 

That lay quite handy by, 
And with his thumb-point felt its edge, 

Still moaning heavily. - 

Hold, hold thy hand, thou wretched man ! 

Take not away thy life; 
There's mischief in thy fearful looks : 

Lay down thy horrid knife. 

The Soutar stared as one amazed, 
And groaned a heavy groan) 

But still the knife — the horrid knife ! — 
He whetted on the stone. 

Has ruin unexpected stared 

Thee fully in the face? 
Or is't remorse for former sins? 

Or dread of dire disgrace ? 

Or hast thou robbed the Royal Bank? 

Or done more wicked deed? 
Tell me, old man, what aileth thee? — 

There yet may be remead. 

At length there from his blanched lips 
This moaning mutter broke : — 

" How hard and cruel is my fate, 
How merciless the stroke ! 

"What grief, what agony is mine ! 

What misery and woe ! 
I've tossed that young Bathgatian scamp, 

And I must pay the 'go.'" 

Then, quick as lightning from his throat 

His neckcloth he untied, 
And with a desperate slash he cut 

A sole from out the hide. 
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The foregoing provoked the following quid pro quo from 
the Soutar: — 

Ye muckle ram-stam Bathgate ass, 
Wi* little brains, but face o* brass, 
Hae authors come to sic a pass 

As tak' you in ? 
Gae 'wa' and herd sheep on the Bass, 

Or some sic thing. 



Jl ftarbtfst in trouble. 

Twas in the year of 'fifty-one, 

Uncertain is the day, 
A. worthy Provost frae the north 

For London bore away, brave boys. 

The Provost had a wholesome dread 

Of London stout and beer, 
So went and filled his warming-pan 

With gopd old Scottish cheer, brave boys. 

Of creature comforts for the way, 

He took an ample store; 
A pocket-pistol in his pouch 

Likewise the. Provost bore, brave boys. 

>Vith cane and carpet-bag in hand 

He started for the train, 
And all the burghers whom he met 

Wished him safe back again, brave boys. 

At most respectful distance, too, 

As did become the same, 
A damsel with the warming-pan 

Behind the great man came, brave boys. 
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Beneath his magisterial feet 

She placed the precious pan ; 
"All right," said he, with merry glee, 

"Thus far succeeds my plan, brave boys, 

"And wench, see thou behave thyself 

Till I come back again." 
Bang went the door, ring went the bell, 

And away went the railway train, brave boys. 

The Provost chuckled o'er his trick, 

And inwardly he smiled ; 
With visions of hot whisky punch 

The weary way beguiled, brave boys. 

Behind the distant Lammermoors 

He saw the sun go down; 
And all went well with the Provost till 

He came to .Berwick town, brave boys. 

On reaching that old Border town 

The train came to a stand, 
When in there popped exciseman's head * 

To search for contraband, brave boys. 

Each carpet-bag and carriage through ' 

He eagerly did scan, 
When underneath the Provost's feet 

He spied the warming-pan, brave boys. 

"A prize! a prize! a prize !" he cried, 

"Three gallons to a gill 
Of as good whisky, I'll be sworn, 

As e'er was run from still, brave boys." 



* Owing to a difference which formerly existed between the duty on spirits 
in England and Scotland, it was the custom for Revenue officers to search 
the passengers 1 luggage at the border towns. 
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" You're wrong for once, my worthy friend," 

Up spoke the Provost bold; 
"It's but hot water for my feet-r- 

The nights are sharp and cold, brave boys/' 

From underneath the Provosts feet 

The pan the searcher drew, 
And boldly plunged into the cork 

His handy little screw, brave boys. 

Out flew the cork, and from the pan 

A rich malt flavour came; 
"All right," said he, "I seize this prize 
.In Queen Victoria's name, brave boys. 

" And you, as owner of the same, 

My prisoner are to boot" 
Two words to that the Provost said— 

" I will not budge one foot, brave boys." 

When at a given signal came 

Two constables in blue, 
Who quickly from the railway train 

The sturdy Provost drew, brave boys. 

Assuming now his grandest air, 

And magisterial frown, 
" Hands off, ye knaves ! What, would ye seize 

The Provost of -r^r^- town, brave boys?" 

"Provost or not, this night we fear 

Thou must in Berwick sup; 
These gentlemen will see you safe 

Within the town's lock-up, brave boys." 

Therefor one long and weary night, 
And far beyond the dawn, 
Upon the luckless Provost then 

Both bolt and bar were drawn, brave boys. 
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He raged, he stamped, he cursed, he swore. 
His cell paced up and down; 

"Oh* why left I my home," he cried% 
"And dear old — town* brave boys? 
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What will our canny burghers think? 
What will my bailie's say? 
'Twill be a sair hair in my neck 
Until my dying day, brave boys." 

But uppermost of all the thoughts 

That through his noddle ran, 
Was still the loss — the galling loss — ■ 

Of his precious warming-pan, brave boys. 

Next day the worthy Provost was 

To court led straight away, 
And for breaking of his country's laws 

The piper had to pay, brave boys* 

" Oh ! had I dreamed of this," he cried, 

"Before the train did stop, 
Then by my Provostship I would 

Have drained it every drop, brave boys. 

" Ye hang-dog cheat the gallows knaves ! 

Ye daylight robber race ! 
I shake the dust from off my feet 

Of this accursed place, brave boys." 

The fine was paid; the Provost was 

From durance vile set free; 
Then straightway to the station went, 

But not with merry glee, brave boys. 

Once more he took his seat; but now 

Without the warming-pan; 
And safely got to London town, 

A sad but wiser man, brave boys. 
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And now my simple story's told; 

It's moral all may see :->— 
Those who dispense the laws should not 

Themselves law-breakers be, brave boys. 



gttrth aftb Bc;tth tst the ^Bathgate ^jaolct 

(A paper whose first sheet proved also its winding-sheet). 

1 . .... 

I^ast night I had a curious. dream : 
Methought I heard a Hoolet scream ; 
, And as the fledgling bird flew past, 
It gasping sobbed upon the blast — 

Pray Bathgate folks attend ! — 
This is my first— this is my last — 

Beginning and my end! 

Epitaph. 

Here lies the Hoolet, tattered, torn,-— 

A bird that vainly tried 
To raise a screech when it was born, 

And with the effort died. 



f) residential £tibxt**tz to the dumber* ot 
"foribtx the $eeches" pterars §0oetg. 

&*bx*00 fat % gear 1875. 

When sweltering Sol from bright blue azure skies 
The blushing rose a deeper crimson dies; 
When charming Flora, beauty's radiant Queen, 
In all her grace and loveliness is seen 
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Geming the lea, or in the garden fair 

Loading with perfume the mid-summer air; 

When light-winged zephyrs sport among the hay, 

And frisking lambkins on the hill-side play; 

When hums the roaming bee in sunny hour, 

Culling the sweets from every chaliced flower ; 

When the tall beeches don their robe of leaves, 

And twittering swallows build beneath the eaves; 

When minstrel larks, high-hovering o'er the lea, 

Pour forth their flood of sweetest melody, 

And all the feathered songsters of the grove 

In joyful chorus tune their notes of love; 

Ere, brethren, you had ta'en your several ways, 

To spend your well-earned summer holidays 

In far Orcadia, or the Western Isles, 

Where lovely Nature wears her sweetest smiles, 

Methought the pleasure had been surely mine 

To bid you welcome to our Sylvan shrine, 

And woo the Muse beneath the leafy shade 

Of our own venerable beechen glade. 

That pleasure, brethren, was denied to me : 

It was a something that was not to be. 

Time, that great miner on the present face 

Of the dark future, ceaseless works apace; 

No moment halts he, not a breath he takes, 

Nor looks behind on what he mars or makes. 

Perhaps that future which lies on before 

May yet contain within its ample store 

That we should meet beneath those aged trees, 

Whose mighty arms have wrestled with the breeze 

For ages ; — nay, whole centuries have run 

Since first they spread their foliage to the sun; — 

While they who planted them, as all men must, 

Have long ago returned to kindred dust 

Firm rooted in the soil, defying Time, 

And all the rigours of our Northern clime, 

Hearty and green, majestically grand, 

Those mighty pillars of our temple stand ; 

And long, long be it, ere the ringing blow 

Of woodman's axe lays those proud monarchs low 
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Oft, when a boy, upon their stems I've traced 

With knife my name, which time hath long effaced ; 

Tis plain those monarchs of the glade thought shame 

Thus to perpetuate an unknown name ; 

And right it is ! else every country clown 

Who owned a pocket-knife would gain renown, 

And hand his name down to posterity, 

Winning with ease that immortality, — 

That meed of fame which doth by right belong 

To men of genius and the child of song. 

Old legends have it that the Chevalier 

Of Jacobite renown passed one night here : 

And, it may be, beneath their leafy shade 

His schemes of conquest there were planned and laid ; 

Which, though abortive in their issue, proved 

How much the Stuarts were by Scotland loved; 

And bold Prince Charlie and his loyal train 

Have been the theme of many a melting strain : 

Wedded to music of the highest art, 

They never fail to captivate the heart, 

And draw a tear into the listener's eye, 

Of deep, responsive, heart-wrung sympathy. 

But though we "meet, not as we hoped to meet, 

Beneath the sylvan shade and cool retreat 

Of our own Beeches — useless vain regret — 

We meet at last, where oft before we've met, 

Within the "HowfF;" our worthy hostess she 

Makes us right welcome to her auld roof-tree. 

And is it not the poet's special dower 

In fancy to create a fairy bower 

At will ? Then be this roof and sloping eaves 

Our beechen boughs, and green umbrageous leaves ; 

This Brussels carpet be the verdant grass; 

This old Glenmavis and thjs bitter Bass 

Pure water drawn from the Castalian stream 

Which erst inspired perfervid poet's dream ; 

This lemonade — but surely 'tis enough 

Merely to mention the outrageous stuff — 

Water gone mad, seems simile most fit ; — 

Drink it who likes, I shall have none of it. 
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This pipe of -clay, be it the poet's reed; 
. This smoke ttie fragrance from the clovery mead, 
This old mahogany our sylvan shrine, 
And we the priesthood of the glorious Nine ; 
This flaming gas-jet be the blazing sun 
At noon, and lo! the victory is won. 
'Tis thus the poet on fair Fancy's wings 
Rises superior o'er all mundane things. 
Though lengthening night is stealing from the day, 
And summer: suns are hasting to decay; 
Though fade the Beeches and the fragrant flowers, 
And sing no warblers in the leafy bowers ; 
Though Winter holds the frozen world in chains-— 
The Howff ! The Howff! The glorious Howff remains. 
But hark ! a whisper on the passing breeze 
Falls On mine ear, soft, sighing through the trees, 
And gently whispers— «* Time is on the wing, 
Your prosy prologue to conclusion bring!" 
To hear is to obey; but there is one 
Small matter yet, and brethren I have done. 
Our Beeches bantling, now a twelvemonth old,. 
Is thriving like a mushroom I am told : 
Old Father Time seems really to have flown, 
So stout, so strong, has the young rascal grown ; 
The croup, the measles, and the whooping-cough 
(Thanks to the genuine liquor of the Howff), 
He has got over ; and bids fair to be 
A real world Vwonder, quite a prodigy. 
At all events, to draw the matter mild, 
He seems to be a most precocious child, 
Worthy the favour of the glorious Nine, 
And shall I trust, a second Shakespeare shine. 
Then pledge me, brethren, frTa cup of joy, **' 
The brilliant future of our brilliant boy. 

gibbress for i\t gear 1876. 

Once more we meet beneath our leafy shrine, 
To pay our homage to the gentle Muses; 

Once more resolved to woo the maids divine, 
Whose love poetic souls intense suffuses. 
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Let all who roam within this beechen grove 
Feel the warm glow and fire of inspiration ; 

And pour upon the altar of their love, 
A pure, a heartfelt, free and full oblation. \ 

And let each poet-brother of the glade 
Be ready to respond with swelling chorus, 

That so the sisters of the Sylvan shade 

May throw their bright inspiring mantles o'er us. 

A head to think, a heart to feel, a hand 
To act ; — aye ready to assist each other 2 

On this foundation does our order stand— 
These. we require of every Beeches brother, 

Plume, then, your wings, and choose a noble theme; 

Tread in the footsteps of old father Ossian ; 
Drink deeply of the pure Castalian stream, 

And soar to true poetic heights Parnassian. 

Attune your lyres, and let the soul of song 
Flow freely from your lips a rimming river, 

Gathering in volume as it rolls along, 

A strain of beauty that may last for ever. 

Throw Provosts, Bailies, School Boards to the dogs, 
With bores and leaks, and all organic matter ; 

What have the bards in common with their Gogs, 
Their Magogs and their civic council clatter. 

(Mere squibs political, I grant you do 

Much good or evil in the strife of parties); 

Yet leave such themes to meaner men — the true 
Empire of Poesy is where the heart is. 

Go to the fields, to Mother Nature go; 

Go to the beach, the lochs, and heath-clad mountains ; 
Go to the neuks where sweet the wild flowers grow; 

Go to the woods r the streams, and sparkling fountains. 
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With true poetic eye survey the whole; — 
Not like the tourist with an idle wonder; 

But deep, far-reaching< to the very soul 
And being of the scenes-go, pause and ponder. 

Then freely write ; as freely give ; nor ask 
If there be aught of merit in the giving, — 

Tis thus the poet best fulfils his task, 
And leaves the world the better by his living. 

If such the aim of every poet here, 

If such the brilliant goal to which he reaches; 
Then not in vain, my brothers did we rear 

Our shrine poetic, Underneath the Beeches. 
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